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PREFACE. 


In  bringing  to  an  end  and  giving'  a  table  of  contents  and  index  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
OspREV,  apologies  and  explanations  are  in  order. 

The  first  number  of  the  volume  had  been  issued  for  some  time  by  the  former  Osprey  Com- 
pany before  the  present  proprietors  entertained  any  idea  of  purchase,  and  negotiations  were  not 
concluded  till  considerable  correspondence  had  been  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  the  issue  of  the  succeeding  parts  was  much  delayed  and  the  October 
number  did  not  appear  until  December  16th.  The  interval  of  time  between  the  month  for  which 
the  magazine  was  due  and  that  when  it  was  published  was  much  diminished  with  succeeding 
numbers,  but  never  entirely  obliterated.  The  causes  of  delay  need  not  be  detailed:  we  will  only 
express  our  regret  that  they  should  have  resulted  in  the  delay.  So  far  as  the  editors  are  concerned, 
they  can  and  will  be  on  time.  Delay  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  tardiness  in  reading  and  returning 
proof,  difficulty  in  getting  illustrations  when  promised,  and  postponement  by  printers,  especially 
when  proofs  are  not  returned  on  time. 

For  the  new  (fourth)  volume  stricter  control  will  be  exercised  than  was  feasible  with  the  present 
and  the  numbers  will  be  published  mostly  on  the  days  when  they  are  due — the  ISth  of  each  month. 
The  middle  of  the  month  rather  than  the  first  has  been  determined  on  so  that  the  magazine  may 
appear  at  a  time  of  maximum  rest  from  the  general  magazines,  and  because  other  journals  of  an 
analogous  character — for  example,  The  Zoologist  of  London — appear  at  a  corresponding  time.  If 
for  any  reason,  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days  should  occur,  we  would  be  in  the  fashion — our  long 
established  and  ably  conducted  contemporaries,  the  Auk  and  the  American  Naturalist  having  set 
the  example. 

If  the  present  Osprey  Company  have  to  admit  culpability  in  respect  to  time,  they  need  not  apo- 
logize as  to  matter.  In  continuing  the  magazine,  they  tacitly  assumed  to  do  no  more  than  their 
predecessors.  They  have,  nevertheless,  done  much  more  than  they  were  thus  called  upon  to  do. 
The  previous  volume  of  the  Osprey  comprised  only  144  pages  including  frontispieces  and  other 
plates.  The  present  volume  extends  to  172  pages  and  includes  S  additional  plates,  (representing 
frontispieces).  The  second  volume  (like  the  first)  contained  no  table  of  contents  or  other  pre- 
liminary matter  except  the  title  page. 

The  third  speaks  for  itself.  Special  fonts  of  letters  have  been  purchased  for  the  sole  use  of 
the  Osprey,  and  further,  paper  enough  to  last  for  a  couple  of  years  has  been  bought  in  antici- 
pation of  the  threatened  rise  in  price.  With  new  dress,  new  facilities,  new  printing  arrangements 
and  new  editors,  we  promise  ourselves  many  new  subscribers,  and  the  subscribers  themselves — old 
as  well  as  new — rich  treats  in  the  future. 

As  to  the  new  editors,  we  have  the  pleasure — and  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure — of  announcing  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  act  as  associate  editors  of  the  Osprey 
for  the  future.  Their  names  are  well-known  to  the  readers  of  the  Osprey  as  well  as  to  ornithol- 
ogists generally,  and,  with  some  of  them  at  least,  many  of  our  readers  are  personally  acquainted. 
The  gentlemen  are  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  the  curator  of  the  Department  of  Birds  of  the  National 
Museum;  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger,  the  curator  of  the  Department  of  Reptiles,  and  especially  emi- 
nent as  an  ornithologist;  Mr.  Frederic  A.  lyucas,  curator  of  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  whose  articles  on  the  classification  of  various  types  are  so  much  esteemed  by  ornithol- 
ogists; Dr.  Charles  W.  Richmond,  chief  assistant  curator  of  the  Department  of  Birds;  Mr.  Paul 
Bartsch  and  Mr.  William  Palmer,  also  of  the  National  Museum,  and  Mr.  Harry  C.  Oberholser  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  all  of  Washington.  Further,  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  who  has  charge  of  the 
ornithological  collections  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  atone  time  the  most 
complete  in  the  world,  will  also  kindly  act  as  an  associate  editor. 
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Friends  of  the  OspkEy  need  not  be  told  that  all  of  these  g-entlemen  have  contributed  valuable 
material  to  the  literature  of  ornithology  and  the  magazine  will  benefit  by  their  contributions  as 
well  as  editorial  assistance  in  the  future. 

The  OSPRKY  will  also  have  in  future  numbers  contributions  on  the  Avifauna  of  the  parts  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  United  States,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  faunas  of  all  these  countries  are  very  interesting,  and  that  of  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago very  rich. 

Dr.  Stejneger  will  furnish  for  the  November  or  December  number  an  illustrated  article  on 
the  Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  which  he  has  given  special  attention  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Bartsch  is  preparing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Birds  of  the  roadway  in  which  he  will  give 
the  results  of  his  observations  made  while  coursing  on  the  bicycle  on  many  roads. 

Many  contributions  have  been  promised  from  other  quarters.  Among  such  will  be  articles  on 
the  Birds  of  the  Bible  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Henninger. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  early  next  year,  the  Osprey  Company  will  com- 
mence the  publication  of  a  new  work  on  North  American  Birds.  This  will  appear  in  the  form  of 
monthly  supplements  and  as  monographs  of  genera  which  may  afterwards  be  combined  in  syste- 
matic order,  and  instructions  for  binding  as  well  as  title  pages  and  table  of  contents  will  be  fur- 
nished for  each  volume,  and  a  complete  index  to  the  whole.  Provision  will  also  be  made  for  those 
who  prefer  not  to  wait  till  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  would  rather  bind  the  supplements  at  the 
end  of  each  volume  of  the  Osprey  in  which  they  appear.  The  series  will  be  abundantly  illustrated 
by  portraits  of  the  birds  as  well  as  figures  of  the  nests  and  eggs  when  procurable.  Other  illustra- 
tions, such  as  those  of  scenery  and  places  germane  to  the  subjects,  will  be  added  in  many 
cases. 

Another  feature  of  the  OsprKy-  will  be  the  publication,  from  time  to  time,  of  portraits  with  bio- 
graphical notices  of  eminent  ornithologists.  This  series  eventually  will  be  of  great  value,  and 
indexes  will  be  published  at  certain  intervals  to  enable  each  one  to  be  found  without  undue  search- 
ing. The  first  of  these— that  of  William  Swainson— has  been  already  prepared  and  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  more  urgent  matter  is  disposed  of. 

Another  department  that  will  be  commenced,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  call  for  it,  will  be  for  the 
service  of  those  who  "want  to  know" — in  other  words,  a  column  of  "notes  and  queries".  We  are 
frequently  applied  to  by  correspondfents  for  information  respecting  ornithological  matters,  and 
when  the  desired  information  shall  appear  to  be  of  general  interest,  the  questions  and  answers  will 
be  given. 
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TAXIDERMY    AS   AN    ART. 

BY    JOHN    RO\VI,EY. 
Chief  Taxidermist  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


OME  twenty  years  ago, 
the  seed  ol  American 
by 
A. 
Kocliester. 
spacious 
laboratories  known  as 
Ward's  Natural  Science 
Establishment  the  seed 
developed  into  a  bud  in 
the  shape  of  a  corps  of 
young  men  who  were 
enthusiastic  students  of  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history.  Here  they 
were  given  opportunities  to  study  anil 
practice  on  their  various  lines,  and  above  all  else 
each  man  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  his 
fellow  workers. 

Previous  to  this.  Ainerica  could  boast  of  but  a 
few  taxidermists,  and  these,  chiefly  foreigners 
and  men  past  middle  age  and  extremely  secretive 
of  their  methods,  did  but  little  to  advance  the 
trade  of  taxidermy.  But  with  the  growth  of 
new  public  museums  came  a  demand  for  skilled 
taxidermists,  and  one  by  one  these  were  drawn 
from  that  great  school  in  Rochester.  In  the 
taxidermic  laboratories  thus  established  in  the 
various  museums  throughout  the  United  States 
these  preparators  were  given  full  scope  to  ex- 
pend their  energies  in  producing  the  finest  re- 
sults; and  the  Rochester  bud  gradually  unfolded 
itself  until  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  said  to 
have  fairly  blossomed  out  and  ooened  to  its 
fullest  capacity.  In  proof  of  this  statement  I 
may  ask  wdiere  in  the  world  are  the  examples  of 
taxidermy  better  than  in  .America?  .^nd  why  is 
this?  Simply  because  these  men  and  their  fo'- 
lowers  have  studied  and  experimented  on  new 
lines,  thrown  petty  jealousies  aside  and  promul- 
gated their  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  held  com- 
petitive exhibitions  where  speciinens  of  the  work- 
manship of  different  individuals  could  be  ex- 
hibited side  by  side  for  a  comparison. 

A  commercial  taxidermist  who  has  so  many 
birds  or  mammals  to  mount  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  in  order  to  meet  his  living  exnenses  must 
of  necessity  set  through  them  as  raoidly  as  is 
consistent  with  good  workmanship.  But  he  hns 
not  the  time  to  experiment  on  new'  methods.  If 
the  niethod  he  used  a^  year  ago  worked  all  right, 
it  \yil!  work  again,  aiid  does.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  it  has  been  left  almost  entirely  for 
museum  taxidermists  to  perfect  the  methods. 


Not  many  years  since  almost  every  mounted 
deer  s  head  was  "stuffed"  by  crowding  the  skin 
full  of  a  fibrous  material  such  as  straw.  Later  a 
"manikin"  or  dummy  figure  of  the  head,  without 
the  skin,  was  built  up  of  wood  and  excelsior, 
coated  w-ith  soft  clay  and  the  wet  skin  was  sewed 
and  modeled  on  over  this.  This  method  is  now 
in  general  use  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
since  been  found  that  even  this  method  had  a 
number  of  serious  disadvantages,  and  although  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  has  again  been 
perfected  until  now-  the  manikin  is  modeled  in 
plastic  materials,  every  detail  of  the  external 
anatomy  as  well  as  those  of  the  mouth  and  nose 
worked  out  to  their  fullest  extent  and  the  dressed 
skin  glued  fast  to  the  hard  dummy  figure.  All 
mammals  wdiich  will  admit  of  it  are  now^ 
mounted  in  this  way  in  the  American  Museum, 
the  extent  of  the  details  of  anatomy  being  of 
course  governed  by  the  length  of  hair  on  the  skin 
which  is  to  clothe  the  manikin. 

In  modeling  the  statue,  the  form  and  external 
anatomy  are  copied  from  life  if  possible.  If  a 
living  example  is  not  at  hand,  good  photographs 
and  sketches  from  life  or  plaster  casts  taken  from 
the  dead  subject  are  used.  The  latter  are  of  the 
utinost  service  as  guides  in  modeling:  and  the- 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  scientific  pre- 
parators w'ill  demand  that  a  good  plaster  cast 
of  all  peculiarities  of  form  of  certain  parts  of  ai 
specimen  be  taken  by  the  collector  in  the  field. 
A  subject  such  as  a  moose  head,  for  example, 
re(|uires  this,  as,  if  no  studies  of  the  shape  of  the 
nose  were  made,  the  genius  does  not  exist  who 
could  remember  all  the  points  and  reproduce 
them  at  w-ill  upon  his  model  in  the  laboratory, 
much  less  describe  them  to  another  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  A  glance  at  the  ac- 
conipanying  plate,  "Casting  a  Moose's  Head," 
w-ill  fully  illus'rate  this  idea.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  to  model  a  manikin  such  as  that  for  the 
zebr-i.  which  is  here  shown,  reauires  not  only 
careful  study  of  nropor'ions  and  form  but  the 
eye  and  touch  of  the  sculptor  as  well. 

A  systematic  collection  of  mounted  birds  is  as 
necessary  to  a  scientific  museum  as  is  the  curator 
himself:  but  of  late  vears  it  has  been  found  that 
groups  of  birds  with  their  nests  and  eggs  or 
young,  properly  displayed  with  artificial  foliage 
modeled  from  the  natural  olants.  added  a  most 
pleasing  and  nopular  as  well  as  scientific  interest 
to  tl-ip  collections. 

This  i-i-iethod  of  exhibiting  birds  opened  a  great 
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MANIKIN    FOR   ZKBRA,    COMPLETED,    READY    FOR   THE   SKIN. 


ffield  for  the  taxidcrmio  artist  and  the  large  series 
"of  bird  groups  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Anieri- 
■can    Museum,   of   which   our  plate   of   the   Duck 
Hawk  group  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample,  are 
•  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  the  many  visitors 
who  daily  throng  the  exhibition  halls.     In  pre- 
paring  these    groups,   as    well    as    the    series    of 
mammal  groups  also  in  course  of  construction, 
the  utmost  care  is  given  to  details,  each  leaf  and 
Iblade    of    grass    being    as    carefully    modeled    as 
'though    it.    and    not    the   completed   group,   were 
the  main  consideration. 

In  order  to  follow  out  the  details  of  construc- 
tion of  a  group  prepared  on  these  principles,  the 
taxidermist    must    familiarize    himself    with    our 


common  plants  at  least,  and  be  able  to  manu- 
facture good  imitations  of  them  in  wax  or  fabric. 
The  taxidermist  nowadays  who  permits  his 
groups  to  be  embellished  with  milliner's  leaves 
and  dyed  grasses  is  woefully  behind  the  times; 
and  in  competition  with  other  groups  containing 
faithful  reproductions  of  the  plants  he  desires  to 
imitate,  his  groups  must  be  adjudged  second  rate. 
In  conclusion,  when  we  consider  that  the 
methods  now  used  by  the  taxidermist  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  sculpture  and  painting,  the 
time  is  past  when  ta.xidermy.  properly  practiced, 
should  longer  be  called  a  trade.  It  may  now  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  painting  and  sculpture 
and  be  called  truly  an  art. 


THE   BOOBYS   OF   THE   REVILLEGIGEDO   ISLANDS. 

BY    A.    W.    ANTHONY. 

WITH    PHOTOGRAPHS   OF   THE   LIVE    BIRDS   tiV   THE   AUTHOR. 


DAYLIGHT  of  themorning  of  April2g.  i8j7. 
found  US  in  tropical  waters,  nearly  200 
miles  off  Cape  St.  Lucas,  headed  toward 
San  Benidicto  Island,  still  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
southwest.  As  it  became  light  enough  to  see 
distinctly,  I  discovered  a  large  light-colored  bird 
coming  towards  us.  flying  high  and  with  an 
easy,  powerful  flight.  Several  times  it  circled 
about  the  schooner,  even  attempting  to  light  on 
the  ball  at  the  topmast  head.  Its  curiosity  was 
only  equaled  by  my  own,  for  if  I  was  the  first 
naturalist  it  had  ever  seen,  I.  on  my  part,  was 
making  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Webster's 
Booby,  a  species  that  was  seldom  out  of  our 
sight  during  the  six  weeks  that  followed.  The 
Webster's  Booby  is  a  new  species  lately  dis- 
<!overed    by    Sir    Walter    Rothschild.     The    bird 


was  previously  considered  identical  with  the 
Red-footed  Booby. 

As  we  approached  the  island  birds  became 
more  and  more  abundant.  Blue-faced  Boobys 
turned  aside  from  their  line  of  travel  and  came 
a  mile  out  of  their  way  to  inspect  the  curious 
object  that  so  seldom  disturbed  the  waters 
around  the   Revillegigedo   Islands. 

At  twentv  miles  from  Benidicto  a  dozen  or 
more  of  both  species  were  following  in  our  wake 
or  trying  to  steal  a  ride  on  the  bowsprit  or  the 
end  of  the  main  boom.  A  few  Brewster's  Boobys 
joined  the  procession,  while  high  overhead 
floated  a  long  line  of  man-o-war  birds,  so  light 
and  airy  that  thev  seemed  to  have  severed  all 
connection  with  earth  and  specific  gravity.  If  a 
bird  left  the  flock  two  were  coming  to  take  its 
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place,  so  that  the  flock  was  steadily  increasing  in 
<lirect  ratio  with  our  approach  to  the  island. 

When  we  had  anchored  the  booms  and  rigging 
were  soon  taken  possession  of,  and  choice  points 
of  observation  were  constantly  fought  for  during 
all  the  hours  of  day  light  while  we  were  about  the 
island.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  discourage  the 
intimacy.  If  a  booby  was  driven  off  the  rail  aft 
it  immediately  drove  another  away  forward  and 
took  its  perch,  vociferating  loudly  at  the  impu- 
dence of  man  that  he  should  so  presume  to  dis- 
turb the  rightful  owner  of  this  lone  rock. 

In  rowing  to  or  from  shore  a  booby  almost 
invariably  rode  on  the  bow  or  stern  of  the  skiff 
if  either  was  unoccupied,  or  if  no  better  place 
was  offered,  on  the  rail  beside  the  oarsman,  as 
several  times  happened.  If  one  remained  quiet 
.  for  a  few  minutes  a  boobv  would  be  very  apt  to 
light  on  his  head  or  shoulder,  where  it  remained 
as  long  as  the  person  did  not  disturb  it.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  hauling  a  dredge  from  the  stern 
of  the  skiff  when  a  booby  lit  on  my  back  as  I  bent 
over,    peering    down    into    the    water    over    my 


WEBSTER'S    BOOBY   ON    NEST. 
The  bird  is  seen  disgorging  flying  ti.  h  i  he  s-taple  f ood  r  f 
the'cean  birds  of  these  islands),  as  Ihey  uflen  do  wnen 
disturbed  on  their  nests. 

sticks  and  twigs.  On  San  Benidicto  they  were 
m  colonies  of  tive  or  six  to  twenty,  all  placed  on 
bunches  of  rank  grass  or  on  small  rocks  among 
the  bunches  of  grass,  as  shown  on  the  photo- 
graph, in  which  the  bird  is  in  the  act  of  dis- 
gorging a  flying  fish.  The  set  was  always  one 
in  this  species,  tliough  often  two  with  the  others. 

On  Clarion  Island  the  Webster's  were  in  much 
larger  colonies,  of  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
birds,  and  nearly  always  the  nests  were  in  small 
trees.  Many  of  the  birds  were  found  dead  where 
they  had  become  entangled  in  the  stiff  branches, 
or  caught  among  the  thorns  and  unable  to  ex- 
tricate  themselves. 

The  nests  of  Brewster's  Booby  were  all  alike — 
hollows  in  the  sand  or  gravel,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  grass  or  vegetation.  The  Blue-faced 
Boobv   seems   to   nest  somewhat   later   than   the 
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shoulder.  As  the  net  came  up  empty  the  bird 
uttered  a  contemptuous  squack.  an  echo  perhaps, 
of  my  own  expression  of  disgust,  and  flew  away. 

On  Benidicto  and  Socorro  Islands  all  three  of 
the  species  mentioned  were  nesting,  the  Web- 
ster's being  most  common  and  Brewster's  being 
next  in  abundance,  but  on  Clarion  Island,  240 
miles  west  of  Socorro,  no  Brewster's  were  seen, 
though  the  other  species  were  even  more  abimd- 
ant  than  on  Benidicto.  About  their  nests  their 
contempt  for  the  genus  homo  was  even  niore 
plainly  shown.  Most  of  the  birds  would  leave 
the  nest  if  somewdiat  disturbed.  For  example,  a 
vigorous  kick  would  dislodge  even  the  most  stub- 
born, but  not  until  it  had  disgorged  one  or  more 
flying  fish,  which  form  the  staple  diet  of  all  sea 
birds  in  this  region. 

The  Webster's  Boobys  were  incubating  when 
we  arrived  at  San  Benidicto.  and  a  few  nests 
with  eggs  of  Brewster's  were  found,  though 
most  of  the  latter,  together  with  all  the  Blue- 
faced,  were  guarding  empty  nests.  The  nests  o' 
the  Webster's  were  more  or  less  bulky  affairs  of 
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BLUE-FACED    BOOBIES. 

Other  species,  since  while  on  San  Benidicto  we 
noted  but  a  few  eggs,  though  pairs  of  birds  were 
everywhere  seen  defending  the  liollows  in  tlie 
ground,  in  which  they  evidently  intended  to  lay 
at  some  future  date.  On  May  19  we  found  some 
colonies  of  Blue-faced  Boobys  on  Clarion  Island, 
in  which  there  were  fresh  eggs  and  young  birds, 
and  even  a  few  well-grown  young  were  seen. 
The  nests  were  mere  hollows  in  the  coral  sand, 
anywhere  from  just  above  high  tide  to  the  top  of 
the  island,  at  500  feet  altitude. 


The  nests  were  all  vigorously  defended  by  the 
birds,  who  greeted  our  approach  with  deafening 
shrieks  and  threatening  bills.  Indeed,  their  bill 
is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  as  sharp  as  a  bayonet, 
and  is  wielded  with  no  little  force."  as  my  shins 
could  testify  after  an  hour's  collecting  among  the 
nests.  If  the  Webster's  Boobys  required  a  kick 
to  drive  them  from  their  nests,  the  Blue-faced  re- 
quired a  charge  of  dynamite.  I  have  repeatedly 
put  my  foot  under  a  sitting  bird — gently  to  save 
the  eggs — and  thrown  her  as  far  as  I  cou'd — 
with  vigor  to  save  my  shins — but  before  I  could 
grab  the  eggs,  was  driven  back  by  a  shrieking 
demon  in  snowv  white  that  charged  at  me  with 
agility  surprising  in  so  large  a  bird.  On  one 
occasion  a  bird  came  in  from  out  at  sea  and  with 
a  screum  threw  itself  between  me  and  a  sitting' 
bird  I  was  approaching,  constantly  moving  about 
so  as  to  interpose  its  body  between  its  nest  and 
the  threatening  danger.  The  defense  being  so 
spirited  and  gallant  I  concluded  that  the  esgs 
were  far  advanced  in  incubation. 

I  several  times  found  the  present  species  siifng 
on  large  sea  shells,  which  in  shape  and  size 
somewhat  resembled  their  eggs.  The  "boobies'." 
seemed  perfectly  contented  with  the  substitute, 
and  I  often  supplied  them  with  the  shells  after 
taking  their  eggs.  These  they  immediately 
tucked  under  their  breasts  with  their  bills,  and 
accepted  the  change  as  a  matter  of  course.  One 
nest,  from  which  I  took  one  egg,  was  supplied 
with  two  shells.  Both  were  tucked  away,  but 
next  day  I  found  that  one  had  been  discarded. 
Others  which  were  incubating  two  eggs  accepted 
two  shells  in  exchange  and  were  sitting  on  them 
ten  days  later,  when  we  left  the  island. 


PRIMITIVE   NESTING   SITES   OF   THE   CLIFF   SWALLOW. 


BY    PAUL    BARTSCH. 


I  HAD  often  seen  large  colonies  of  Cliff  Swal- 
lows plastering  their  bulky  nests  under  the 
protecting  eaves  of  barns  and  sheds,  but  not 
until  June  24,  1895,  did  I  liave  the  opportunity  to 
observe  their  domiciles  attached  to  rocky  ledges, 
whence  they  derived  their  name  Cliff  Swallow. 

I  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition on  the  Oneota  River,  in  Allamakee 
County,  Iowa.  We  made  a  long  journey, 
dragged  our  flat  boat  over  many  a  shallow,  en- 
joyed some  very  beautiful  scenery,  and  were 
looking  for  a  place  where  we  might  plant  our 
tent  for  the  night.  It  so  happened  that  our 
abode  was  stationed  south  and  at  the  side  of  a 
steep  ridge  which  receded  from  the  river  at  this 
point.  The  base  of  the  ledge,  a  fine  friable  sand- 
stone (St.  Croix),  had  been  eroded  by  the  river 
and  left  a  low  arched  exposure,  some  twenty  feet 
in  height.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  ledge  a 
colony  of  Cliflf  Swallows  had  established  its  nests. 
A  very  pretty  site  indeed,  but  not  a  wise  selec- 
tion. 

Soon  after  daybreak  I  set  out  to  inspect  the 
colony,  but  found  most  of  the  nests  inaccessible. 
Those  that  could  be  reached  from  the  boat  con- 
tained well-f1edged  young.  A  little  later  a 
peculiar  splashing  and  a  great  commotion  amou'^; 
the  swallows  caused  me  to  hasten  to  the  bink. 
Some  nest,  unable  to  bear  the  ever-increasing 
burden,  had  parted  from  the  ledse  and  carried 
many  others  with  it  in  its  downward  course  to 
the  water.  The  sight  of  the  swallows,  flitting 
about  the  floating  young,  which  were  trying  to 


row  ashore,  and  their  cries  of  distress  were  piti- 
ful. I  set  out  to  help  them,  gathered  all  I  could 
find,  placing  them  in  niches  in  the  rocks, 
which  I  lined  with  hay,  expecting  to  see  the 
parents  feeding  them.  In  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed, for  all  the  birds  died  a  death  of  starva- 
tion.      Several   times   did     I     see    old    lunl-.    r\p 


THE  CLIFF  SWALLOW  NESTS,  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

proach  to  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  attracted 
by  their  cries,  but  in  no  instance  was  food 
lirought  to  them.  The  parents  would  fly  again 
and  again  to  the  place  where  the  nest  had  been, 
but  seemed  unable  to  recognize  their  offspring 
under  the  changed  conditions. 
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HUNTING   THE   ELEPHANT   OF   THE   NORTH. 


JT  was  a  dirty  afternoon,  vicious  snow-squalls 
chasing  each  other  in  rapid  succession  out 
of  the  Gulf  and  down  the  Sound,  giving  on'y 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  sharp  ridge  of  Bastion 
Point,  the  eastern  end  of  Herbert  Island,  .'\bout 
two  miles  and  a  half  east  of  Cape  Cleveland  the 
bluffs    end    against    the    regular    convex    of    a 
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up  above  high-water  mark.  A  supper  of  veni- 
son, hardtack,  and  cocoa  took  the  edge  ofif  the 
day  s  work,  and  everyone  had  crawled  in  under 
the  tarpaulins  and  sails  thrown  over  the  boats, 
as  falling  snow  aided  the  darkness  to  obliterate 
tne  desolate  world. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  and  had  eaten 
our  breakfast  long  before 
the  late  morning  light  was 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
start.  Everything  except 
oars,  rifles,  harpoons,  and 
lines  was  left  at  the  camp. 
The  Eskimos  were  too  slow 
and  cautious  with  the  walrus 
to  suit  me.  and  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  handle  a  har- 
poon myself,  and  arranged 
my  boat  accordingly,  with.  I 
must  confess,  some  degree  of 
confidence,  as  I  had  already 
tried  my  skill  at  throwing  the 
harpoon  with  the  natives, 
and  fouiul  that  I  had  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  either  as 
rt".Z.Tr'N  rrirvj^r  or  nrriirrir\-. 
'•  Tearing  through  the  water." 

boulder  delta,  formed  by 
an  ice  cap  torrent,  which 
for  a  month  or  two  in 
early  summer  roars  down 
a  deep  ravine  with  a  bur- 
den of  stones  and  gravel. 
Just  in  the  angle  when- 
bluffs  and  delta  meet  there 
are  a  few  paces  of  5an<ly 
beach,  across  which  a 
boat  may  be  drawn  up  un 
til  her  stem  is  against  thi 
base  of  the  bluff,  and  sin 
is  sheltered  from  the  drift- 
ing ice.  the  rabid  wavt- 
and  the  furious  east  wind- 
by  the  breakwater  of  tlii 
delta.  Niches  in  the  roc!. 
offer  facilities  for  fire-, 
and  from  a  perch  well  U]> 
the  blufTs  the  eye  com- 
mands the  entire  Sound 
eastward  till  it  merge- 
into  Inglefield  Gulf,  west 
ward  until  it  is  lost  in  thi 
expanse  of  Smith  Sound, 
and  southward  to  tlu 
shore  of  Herbert  Island 
With  the  aid  of  a  good 
.glass,  a  walrus,  or  an 
"oogsook."  can  be  picked 
out  upon  the  floating  ice 
anywhere      within      those 

limits.  I  had  camped  in  this  very  spot  in 
September  three  years  before,  after  my  memo- 
rable first  encounter  with  the  walrus,  and  here, 
late  at  night,  I  now  directed  the  course  of  luy 
fleet.  It  was  long  after  dark  when  we  beached 
the  whale-boats  and  kayaks,  and  dragged  them 


WALRUS   HEAD. 

On  the  small,  triangular  decking  at  the  bow 
was  coiled  my  long,  stout  walrus  line,  one  end 
fastened  to  the  boat-ring,  the  other,  with  its  steel- 
edged  ivory  barb,  attached  to  the  harpoon  shaft, 
which  lav  across  the  gunwales  against  two  small 
pins.     Five  or  six  coils  of  the  line  were  detached 
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HOISTING   A    HLGB   BRUTE   ON    BOARD. 

from  the  rest  and  lay  a  little  apart,  so  that  they 
could  be  easily  grasped  and  held  in  my  left  hand 
at  the  instant  of  launching  the  harpoon.  On  the 
deck,  also,  were  a  score  of  loose  rifle  cartridges 
and  my  three-barrelled  gun.  reduced  now.  since 
its  last  accident,  to  a  length  of  eighteen  inches, 
a  regular  !Mafia  weapon,  in  fact.  Just  behind  nic. 
and  leaning  against  the  starboard  gunwale,  was 
my  Winchester  repeater.  It  and  the  three-barre' 
bJth  carried  the  powerful  4S-90-,300  cartridge.  I 
expected  to  do  most  of  my  killing  with  the  three 
barrel,  but  the  repeater  was  in  readiness  to  repel 
the  attack  of  a  herd. 

Lee  held  the  tiller,  five  of  the  best  Eskimos 
manned  the  oars,  and  I  took  mv  stand  in  th'- 
space  forward  of  the  bow  oar.  Lee  had  beside 
him.  in  the  stern,  another  repeater  carrying  the 
same  cartridge.  Both  boats  and  the  three  kay- 
aks left  camp  at  the  same  time,  but  soon  seo- 
arated,  my  boat  going  in  one  direction,  accom- 
panied by  one  kayaker.  and  the  other  boat  and 
two  kayaks  taking  another. 

It  was  a  dirtv  morninor.  wi*^h  the  snow-sciualls 
chasing  each  otber  throutrh  the  Sound,  .ind  th" 
air  tremulous  with  a  low  continuous  roar,  as  of 
distant  surf.  ?bove  which  from  time  to  time  rose 
the  crash  and  thunder  of  capsizing  and  disrupt- 
ing icebergs. 

The  setting  of  the  scene  was  savage  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  barren,  snow-cove'-ed  shores,  the 
dead-white,  ghastly  ic-fioes  and  spectral  bergs, 
driven  here  and  therf  bv  winds  and  currents,  and 
the  blnck  water  swirlino'  between,  were  render'xl 
tenfold  more  dismal  and  desolate  by  the  sombre 
twilipht  of  the  Arctic  autumn. 

We  soon  sighted  a  herd   of  some  fifty  of  the 


animals  upon  a  cake  of  ice,  but  the 
day  was  too  raw  and  cold  for  them 
to  sleep  comfortably,  and  they  were 
restless,  constantly  fighting  among 
themselves. 

We  pulled  noiselessly  towards 
them  behind  the  screen  of  a  small 
berg,  till  concealment  was  no  longer 
possible;  then  with  a  low  "Shake  her 
up.  innuksue,"  from  me,  the  boat 
swerved  out  past  it,  and  with  all  the 
speed  of  five  iron  backs  and  powerful 
pairs  of  arms,  dashed  at  the  quarrel- 
ing monsters.  For  an  instant  they 
were  too  startled  to  move;  then  the 
huge  half-frightened,  half-enraged 
brutes  plunged  bellowing  for  the 
water. 

But  I  was  already  within  range, 
and  springing  to  my  full  height,  with 
a  motion  that  called  every  muscle 
from  scalp  to  toes  into  play.  I  hurled 
my  harpoon  at  the  nearest,  a  big  bull 
that  had  plunged  directly  at  the  boat. 
Tlie  heavy  shaft  with  its  trailing  line 
flew  through  the  air  and  caught  the 
huge  fellow  fair  in  the  shoulder,  the 
iron-edged  head  pierced  the  tough 
hide,  the  shaft  disengaged  itself  and 
floated  loose,  and,  with  a  roar,  the 
animal  disappeared  in  a  vortex  of 
blood-stained  foam  and  water. 

Rapidly    I    tossed    the    remaining 

coils  of  line  over-board.     The  boat's 

headway  had  now  carried  her  close 

to  the  ice.  and  she  was  dancing  like 

a    cork    in    the   waves    made   by   the 

plunging  animals.     The  next  instant 

the  ponderous  brute,   with   the  momentum   of  a 

hundred    feet   of   pain,    rage,    and    fright-inspired 

motion,   set   the  line  taut,  and  changed  it  from  a 


.^. 


b^;#- 


KITTIW.IKK    Gl   I 


From  a  ph'^togTaph  taken  bv  l.iuul.  Peai  y  c.n  thu  p  i  L;at  bird 
c-liffs  of  Saunder's  Island,  Nur.h  Greenland. 

sinuous,  flexible  thong  to  a  vibrant  rod  of  steel, 
singing  like  a  deep  eolian,  with  a  fierce  note  that 
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sent  every  drop  of  blood  leaping  through  my  dis- 
tended veins,  and  set  every  nerve  and  fibre  in  my 
body  quivering  with  suppressed  excitement. 

Tne  boat  reeled,  quivered,  vihirled  as  on  a 
pivot,  her  bow  crashed  in  the  ice  with  a  shock 
which  sent  my  excited  Eskimo  crew  sprawling 
on  their  backs  between  the  thwarts,  then  slid  off, 
and  the  next  moment  we  were  tearing  througa 
the  water,  with  the  foam  spurting  from  our  bows 
and  the  water  boiling  under  our  stern. 

For  the  first  few  yards,  only  the  head  of  the 
animal,  to  which  we  were  fast,  was  visible:  then, 
witli  a  rush  and  a  splash,  the  herd  rose  like  one 
animal  close  to  and  all  about  the  boat.  What 
savage-looking  brutes  they  were!  Their  great 
heads  armed  with  gleaming  white  tusks,  their 
small,  deep-set,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  their  thick, 
bristle-studded  lips  opening  to  give  vent  to  the 
most  vicious  roars. 

A  well-directed  volley  from  the  two  Win- 
chesters at  the  most  pugnacious  of  the  animals, 
Lee  taking  one  side  of  the  boat  and  I  the  other, 
sent  the  herd  under  again,  and  enabled  me  to 
cast  a  rapid  glance  about  me.  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  all  right,  and  that  we  were  not  in 
danger  of  being  smashed  against  anv  of  the 
ragged  cakes  of  ice  whicli  lay  in  our  swift  course. 

The  respite  was  only  for  a  moment,  but  it  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  replenish  the  magazines  of 
our  rifles,  and  when  the  herd  again,  with  a  simul- 
taneous rush  that  threw  their  bodies  out  of  the 
water,  rose  roaring  among  the  oar  blades,  the 
flash  of  the  rifles  in  their  very  faces,  and  the 
bullets  crashing  against  their  massive  heads, 
sent  them  under  again. 

Several  times  after  this  thev  returned  to  the 
attack,  but  even  their  iron  skulls  and  savage  per- 


tinacity were  no  match  for  the  almost  continuous 
tire  ot  our  Winchesters,  and  at  last,  with  three  or 
four  of  their  number  dead,  and  several  others 
leaving  crimson  trails  behind  them,  the  herd  left 
the  boat  and  gathered  about  the  one  to  which 
we  were  fast. 

Then,  as  opportunity  offered,  when  the  captive 
animal  rose  to  the  surface  again,  a  single  bullet 
from  my  three-barrel  penetrated  the  base  of  his 
skull.  There  was  an  interrupted  bellow  as  his 
head  sank  into  the  water,  a  few  big  bubbles  rose 
to  the  surface  and  then  the  dead  weight  of  two 
tons  settled  slowly  upon  the  line,  until  it  hung 
straight  down  from  the  bow  of  the  boat,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  herd  dashed,  roaring  and 
bellowing  away  among  the  ice-bergs.  The 
struggle  was  at  an  end. 

Then  the  dead  animal  was  towed  to  the  nearest 
suitable  cake  of  ice.  a  flat  pan  some  fifty  feet 
across,  when  everyone  landed;  the  lines  were 
transferred  to  the  ice,  the  walrus  pulled  up  till 
its  head  was  out  of  water,  and  then,  with  the 
deftness  born  of  long  experience,  my  Eskimos 
cut  holes  in  the  surface  of  the  ice-cake,  a  couple 
of  slits  in  the  thick  hide  of  the  walrus,  rove  an 
impromptu  tackle  and  fall  from  the  lines,  and 
then  all  hands  swaying  on  the  line,  and  laughing 
and  shouting  like  fur-clad  demons,  gradually 
warped  the  lifeless  mass  of  the  dead  "elephant  of 
the  north"  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  As 
the  hind  flippers  came  fairly  on  the  ice,  the 
Eskimos  dropped  the  lines,  seized  their  knives, 
and  swarming  upon  the  carcass,  in  an  extremely 
short  time,  had  it  dismembered  and  jiiled  in 
pieces  suitable  for  nassing  into  the  boat,  each 
piece  having  a  handle  made  with  a  slash  of  the 
knife  through  the  edge  of  the  tough  skin. 


BIRDS   OF   PASSAGE. 


BY   J.    M.    KECK. 


'"But  the  night  is  fair. 
And  everywhere 
A  warm,  suft  vapor  fills  the  air. 
And  distant  sounds  seem  near  ; 

"And  above,  in  the  light 
Of  the  star-ht  night. 

Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 
Through  the  dewy  atmosphere." 

THESE  lines  indicate  that  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow was  an  observer  of  nature  as  well 
as  a  master  of  good  English.  He  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  birds  migrate  largely  by 
night.  Ornithologists  have  discovered  that 
most  of  our  smaller  birds,  such  as  the  warblers, 
vireos,  creepers,  kinglets,  wrens,  flycatchers, 
tanagers,  orioles,  thrushes,  and  native  sparrows, 
make  their  semi-annual  excursions    almost    ex- 


clusively after  sunset.  Lighthouse  keepers  along 
the  lake  shores  and  sea  coasts  report  myriads  of 
these  migrants  striking  against  the  glass  and 
towers  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  large  num- 
bers of  them  receiving  fatal  injuries.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  nocturnal  migration  doubtless  is 
that  these  birds,  being  less  swift  of  wing  than 
the  hawks  and  shrikes,  find  it  safer  to  undertake 
long  and  exposed  flights  in  the  darkness.  Dur- 
ing daylight  they  rest  and  feed  in  somewhat 
sheltered  places,  where  they  can  depend  for  safety 
upon  their  skill  in  dodging  under  cover,  as  they 
are  wont  to  do  in  their  native  haunts. 

That  they  often  travel  immense  distances  in  a 
night  has  been  determined  by  comparison  of  the 
notes  of  observers  stationed  at  different  points 
along  their    routes.     The   first   appearance   of    a. 
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BLUE-FACED    BOOBV,    WITH    NEST   AND   ECiGS. 
Photographed   from  life,   on   the    Revillegigedo  Islands. 

Species  will  often  be  noted  at  a  locality  from  lOO 
to  600  miles  from  the  one  where  it  was  observed 
the  day  before.  It  is  well  known  that  our  small 
land  birds,  as  well  as  larger  ones,  cross  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Sea  captains  have  reported  flocks  of  them  from 
100  to  500  miles  east  of  Nantucket,  anoarently 
cii  route  from  the  Bahama  Islands  to  Nova 
Scotia.  They  have,  however,  often  been  seen 
alighting  upon  floating  sea  weed  or  other  objects 
to  rest  awhile  when  far  out  at  sea.  It  is  said  that 
many  small  birds  take  passage  across  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  backs  of  cranes  and  storks. 

The  poet  also  noticed  that  a  warm,  damp  night 
is  conducive  to  bird  migration.  Recent  investiga- 
tions confirm  his  statement.  It  is  found  that 
when  the  proper  time  arrives  for  the  spring 
movement  toward  the  north,  after  a  night  of  low 
barometer  and  high  thermometer  the  morning 
air  will  be  filled  with  songs  of  new  arrivals. 

Birds  possessed  of  superior  strength  and 
velocity  of  wing  and  that  depend  upon  their 
speed  in  flight  to  escape  from  their  enemies  and 
also  .gather  their  food  while  on  the  wing,  as  swal- 
lows, swifts,  and  hawks,  migrate  during  the  day 
and  rest  at  night.  An  English  naturalist  states 
that  the  common  black  sw-ift  of  Europe  has  been 
known  to  attain  to  the  speed  of  276  miles  an 
liour.  Doubtless,  when  the  exact  time  of  the 
American  chimney  swift  is  taken  it  will  be  found 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  foreign  species.  Few 
liirds,  however,  are  so  fleet.  Wild  geese,  for  in- 
stance, rarely  exceed  go  miles  an  hour. 

Certain  feathered  tourists,  of  a  bold  and  rest- 


less disposition,  travel  either  by  day  or  by  night. 
Kobins,  bluebirds,  finches,  crossbills,  and  iark.^ 
belong  10  this  class.  Neither  do  they  always  make 
l"ng  nights,  excepting  in  crossing  large  bodies 
ii  water  or  barren  tracts  of  land,  but  nit  along, 
'  eding  as  they  go,  and  perhaps  averaging  from 
15  to  ,;o  miles  a  day.  Whether  they  make  long 
flights  or  not  depends  largely  upon  the  weatiier. 
In  autumn  a  cold  storm  will  drive  them  rapidly 
||>  the  south;  and  in  the  spring,  if  their  return  to 
iiicir  nesting  places  has  been  retarded  by  un- 
i.Lvorable  climatic  conditions,  a  general  warm 
wave  will  send  them  far  to  the, north  in  a  single 
flight. 

Crows,  blackbirds,  bobolinks,  pigeons,  wild 
mese,  and  ducks  migrate  mainly  in  flocks.  Most 
'■I  our  land  birds  move  in  waves,  in  which  they 
.ne  scattered  over  vast  areas,  only  a  few  being 
-len  in  a  place,  but  probably  all  keeping  in  touch 
most  of  the  time,  by  sight  or  hearing,  with  the 
,L;eneral  movement.  The  procession  generally 
straggles  along  for  days  in  passing  any  point  of 
oliservation. 

Birds  also  dififer  in  regard  to  the  distance  of 
their  annual  journeys.  The  white  owl,  snow 
bunting,  butclier  birds,  tree  sparrows,  and  red- 
poll linnets  of  the  arctic  regions  are  content  with 
a  visit  to  the  Northern  United  States  during  the 
severest  part  of  the  cold  season.  Many  of  the 
common  summer  residents  of  the  latitude  of  the 
L;reat  lakes  go  but  little  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 
while  others  resort  far  to  the  southland.  The 
barn  sw.illow,  chimney  swift,  purple  martin,  in- 
ili.go  buntmg,  orchard  oriole,  wood  thrush, 
iiighthawk,  and  rose-breasted  grossbeak  are 
Known  to  extend  their  tours  beyond  the  national 
boundary.  Some  of  the  forest  warblers  that  nest 
in  .Alaska  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson  Bay  are 
said  to  journey  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
equator. 

All  birds  do  not  migrate  merely  because  they 
prefer  a  moderate  temperature.  It  is  often  an 
exoediency  of  subsistence. 

Lieutenant  Gteely,  while  stationed  at  Grinnell 
Land,  noted  that  the  geese,  ducks,  and  other 
aquatic  birds  that  rear  their  young  in  the  Frigid 
Zone  move  southward  as  soon  as  their  food 
supplv  is  cut  olT  by  the  freezing  of  the  mud  and 
water.  Doubtless  one  reason  of  the  vernal  mi- 
gration is  the  necessity  of  locating  their  nests 
within  regions  abounding  in  summer  with  the 
larv;e  of  insects  specially  adapted  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  tender  broods.  There  are  birds, 
nevertheless,  that  do  not  migrate  at  all,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  species  are  concerned.  Grouse, 
(luail,  nuthatches,  chickadees,  bluejays,  hairy  and 
downy  woodpeckers,  and  most  species  of  hawks 
and  owls  remain  throughout  the  year  in  the 
Northern  States.  In  the  latitude  of  Kentucky, 
robins,  bluebirds,  thrushes,  and  many  other  birds 
that  are  elsewhere  migratory  are  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

Birds  ^Iso  vary  as  to  the  time  of  their  migra- 
tions. The  first  to  come  in  the  spring,  robins, 
bluebirds,  blackbirds,  and  song  sparrows,  are  the 
last  to  leave  us  in  the  fall.  Later  arrivals,  as 
orioles,  martins,  swallows,  and  wrens,  take  their 
departure  early  in  the  season.  The  bobolink  is 
usuallv  the  last  to  appear  and  the  first  to  dis- 
apnear.  .\ffer  the  oat  crop  of  the  north  has  been 
h->rvested.  he  at  once  sets  out  for  the  rice  fields 
of  the  south. 

In  the  sprinc:  the  males  of  nearlv  all  snecies 
usually    iirecede    the    females.     In    the    early    mi- 
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grating  species,  the  latter  generally  do  not  reacli 
the  breeding  grounds  until  from  four  to  six 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  former.     The  late 


comers  are  often  joined  by  their  mates  in  a  day 
or  two. 

That  birds  seek  the  same  locality  where  they 
nested  the  year  before  is  evident.  It  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  a  pair  of  a  certain  species 
to  occupy  the  same  nest,  located  in  some  peculiar 
and  unusual  place,  for  years  in  succession,  in- 
dicating that  they  at  least  belong  to  the  same 
family.       Albinos      and      specimens      otherwise 


marked  have  been  know  to  build  in  the  same 
vicinity  year  after  year.  The  avi-fauna  of  the 
East  differs  from  that  of  the  West.  The  Western 
bluebird  does  not  have  the  cinnamon  breast:  the 
golden-shafted  flicker  is  replaced  in  the  West  by 
the  red-shafted;  the  whip-poor-will,  by  the  poor- 
will;  the  nighthawk,  meadow  lark,  bobolink, 
crow  blackbird,  house  wren,  grass  finch,  phoebe, 
wood  pewee,  chipping  sparrow,  and  many  addi- 
tional species,  by  Western  congeners.  Although 
all  these  varieties  mingle  together  durin.g  winter 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  each  returns  again  to  the  are.^ 
from  whence  it  came.  Slight  variations  in  size, 
form,  and  color  have  been  detected  in  some 
species  inhabiting  different  sections  of  the  same 
State,  which  would  not  be  perpetuated  if  the 
same  birds  did  not  return  to  their  native  grounds. 
Possessed,  as  we  are  to-day.  of  so  much  scien- 
tific knowledge,  it  seems  strange  to  us  that  the 
migration  of  birds,  like  many  another  now  well- 
known  fact,  is  a  discovery  of  the  present  century. 
When  Gilbert  White,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  wrote  the  letters  which  constitute  "The 
Natural  History  of  Selborne,"  the  question  re- 
lating to  the  disappearance  of  the  birds  in  autumn 
was  under  discussion  among  the  naturalists  of 
the  world.  Most  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  swallows  burrow  into  the 
mud.  like  frogs,  at  the  bottoms  of  ponds;  and 
that  other  birds  hibernate,  like  bats,  in  caves  and 
hollow  trees. 


ELKS   PHOTOGRAPHED   IN   MID-AIR. 


WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Will  H.  Barnes, 
of  Sioux  City.  la.,  for  a  photograph  of 
his  jumping  Elks,  here  given,  in  which 
one  of  the  Elks  is  shown  in  mid-air.  The  photo- 
graph is  an  e.xcellent  illustration  of  a  remarkable 
feat.  Air.  Barnes  first  undertook  to  break  his 
Elks  to  drive  in  harness,  which  was  accomplished 
after  a  year's  time.  It  was  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  preliminary  instruction  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  them  to  dive,  hav- 
ing observed  the  readiness  and  utter  fearless- 
ness with  which  they  went  over  a  high  bank  into 
the  Siou.x  River,  taking  Mr.  Barnes  with  them 
nmch  against  his  will.  From  that  time  he  con- 
centrated his  effort  on  teaching  them  to  jump, 
sparing  neither  time  nor  energy  that  his  favor- 
ites might  become  skilled  divers. 

Their  first  plunge  was  made  from  a  chute 
at  a  height  of  about  five  feet  above  the  water, 
and  for  some  time  his  effort  was  directed  toward 
inducing  them  to  dive  from  this  height  easily 
and  of  their  own  accord.  When  the  weather  in 
Iowa  became  too  cold  for  his  pets'  daily  plunges, 
he  sought  warmer  waters  in  the  South,  and  con- 
tinued his  teaching  in  Louisiana.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  winter  spent  in  the  South  the  Elks 
had  learned  to  jump  from  a  hei.ght  of  twenty 
feet,  and  were  beginning  to  bring  fame  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  owner. 

Ringlette  became  rather  the  more  expert,  and 
soon  learned  the  best  and  safest  way  to  make 
the  dives,  striking  the  water  head  foremost  with 
front  feet  extended.     The  buck  Elk,  Ring,  is  not 


far    behind,    however,   and   will    soon   dive    with 
equal   expertness. 

when  .vlr.  Barnes  began  training  these  animals 


THE   JUMPING    1,1.1.:;. 

he  had  no  idea  of  the  success  he  would  attain 
or  the  sensation  their  work  would  create.  As  he 
himself  says,  it  has  been  his  hobby,  and  he  has 
kept  at  it  for  the  love  of  animals  and  in  the  de- 
sire to  see  to  how  hieh  a  point  of  perfection  their 
training  can  be  carried. — Ed. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

Our  soldiers  campaigning  in  Cuba  have  found 
much  to  fill  tliem  witli  horror  and  dispel  from 
their  minds  any  lingering  illusions  as  to  the  glory 
of  war;  but  nothing  has  more  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted them  than  the  part  played  by  the  vul- 
tures. Every  skirmisli  which  left  the  bodies 
of  friend  and  foe  lifeless  in  the  dense  underbrush 
was  to  these  birds  the  occasion  for  a  veritable 
feast,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
American  soldiers  learned  what  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  these  birds  hovering  over  the  chap- 
paral  meant,  and  the  thought  of  what  lay  below 
and  of  the  purpose  of  these  winged  scavengers 
filled  them  with  disgust,  Alany  times  they  tried 
to  kill  or  drive  them  away  and  interrupt  their 
horrible  work,  but  the  birds  were  not  to  be  de- 
nied. One  of  the  Rough  Riders,  writing  home 
after  the  fi.ghting  at  Baiquiri,'  told  of  these  birds 
and  of  the  effect  of  their  appearance  upon  tlie 
men.  One  of  his  comrades,  who  had  borne  him- 
self bravely  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  went 
into  violent  hysterics  at  the  sight  of  the  buzzards 
and  the  thought  of  their  disgusting  mission. 
Had  the  men  only  known,  the  birds,  instead  of 
being  their  enemies,  were,  in  reality,  invaluable 
allies.  In  the  thick  growth  of  vegetation  that 
clothes  many  of  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  Cuba, 
the  work  of  t'^'c  burial  parties  is  slow  and  diffi- 
cult, and  bodies  are  often  nverlookeu  in  the 
search.  The  keen  senses  of  the  buzzard  lead  him 
unerringly  to  the  spot.  In  many  cases  his  work, 
nauseating  and  disgusting  as  it  must  be  to  con- 
template, is  the  means  of  preserving  the  health 
and  strength  of  many  of  our  soldiers. 

About  a  year  ago  an  enterprising  newspaper 
man  got  u"  a  "fake"  account  of  the  extinction  of 
the  Wild  Pigeon,  which  was  widely  copied,  and 
still  occasionally  crops  out  in  rural  newspapers. 
In  this  article  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
made  to  offer  large  rewards  for  specimens  and 
to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  find  living  bird^. 
but  all  in  vain,  and  the  species  was  pronounced 
extinct.  Many  letters,  from  various  sections  of 
the  country,  were  received  bv  the  Institution, 
some  askine  about  the  size  of  the  reward,  others 
.giving  information  nbout  localities  where  live 
lairds  mi.ght  be  found,  some  correspondents  hgd 
seen  the  birds  recently,  others  wrote  for  direc- 
tions to  enable  them  to  distinguish  pigeons  from 
doves.     -A  man   on  Cape   Cod  sent  a   INIournin.g 


Dove  in  the  flesh  and  wished  the  reward  sent 
him  by  return  mail.  .-Xnotlier  said  large  number..; 
uf  Wild  Pigeons  were  still  to  be  found  in  Oregor» 
and  California,  and  other  localities  equally  out 
of  the  range  of  the  species — even  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies — were  given  by  various  writers. 
One  shrewd  individual  knew  where  the  birds  were 
in  abundance,  but  could  disclose  the  locality  only 
upon  receipt  of  the  reward.  Finallv.  as  a  result 
of  this  widely-circulated  newspaper  misinforma- 
tion, the  Smithsonian  collections  have  lieen  in- 
creased by  a  single  immature  Wild  Pigeon,  a  gift 
from  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor,  of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  who 
obtained  it  July  27,  1898,  about  two  miles  east 
of  that   place. 

A  new  $5,000  monkey  house  has  recently  been 
opened  to  the  public  in  Central  Park,  of  New 
York  City.  Superintendent  John  B.  .Smith  has 
purchased  eleven  additional  monkeys,  and  now 
has  a  collection  of  forty-five  in  assorted  sizes  of 
monkeys  and  baboons.  There  is  in  the  collec- 
tion a  large,  muscular,  and  pugnacious  Rhesus 
monkey,  "John  L.."  by  name,  who  occupies  a 
cage  by  himself,  havin.g  killed  three  monkeys  put 
in  the  cage  to  keep  him  company.  He  has  been 
eighteen  years  in  the  Central  Park  Zoo.  an  un- 
usually long  period,  as  the  average  life  of  a 
monkey  in  captivity  is   four  years. 

Not  long  ago  Charles  W.  Richmond,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  had  occasion  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
found  the  total  to  be  ninety-seven  species,  of 
which  seven  or  eight  are  already  extinct,  with 
several  others  nearly  so,  and  the  remainder 
doomed.  This  list  does  not  include  introduced 
birds,  of  which  there  are  several,  like  the  Eng- 
lish Sparrow,  California  Quail,  House  Finch. 
Mynah  (Acridotlicres  tristis),  etc. 

Among  their  extensive  list  of  fall  announce- 
ments the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company  have 
three  nature  books.  Besides  "Birds  That  Hunt 
and  .Are  Hunted,"  w'hich  we  have  mentioned  as 
a  companion  volume  to  "Bird  Neighbors,"  there 
are  "Flashlights  on  Nature,"  life  histories  of 
familiar  insects  and  plants,  bv  Grant  .\llen,  and 
"The  Butterfly  Book,"  by  W,'j,  Holland,  LL,D,, 
with  hundreds  of  examples  in  colored  plates, 

W,  B.  Richardson,  the  well-known  bird  col- 
lector, is  spending  a  few  weeks  at  his  home  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Richardson  has  made  extensive 
collections  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral .America,  during  the  past  ten  years,  princi- 
pally for  Mr.  Cory  and  Messrs.  Salvin  and  God- 
man.  Of  late  he  has  been  occupied  with  his 
coffee  plantation  at  Matagalpa,   Nicaragua. 

According  to  the  London  "Field."  last  winter 
a  fisherman  observed  a  small  bird  on  the  back  of 
a  sea-gull;  but  when  the  gull  came  near  the  boat, 
it  flew  off,  and  tried  to  perch  on  the  mast.  It 
was  evidently  dead-tired,  but  eventually  got  on 
board,  where  the  fisherman  gave  it  shelter,  and 
restored  it  to  the  land. 

Dr.  Edgar  .A.  Mearns  and  First  Lieutenant 
Jno.  W,  Daniel,  Jr.,  are  leaving  for  Puerto  Rico, 
where,  when  duty  lets  them  off,  they  expect  to 
collect  and  write  in  collaboration  touching  the 
avi-fauna  of  the  island. 

G.  F.  Dippie.  of  Toronto.  Canada,  has  been 
spending  several  months  on  a  natural  history 
expedition  into  .Alberta,  Northwest  Canada. 
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General  Notes. 


U.  S.  MUSEUM  VS.  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

An  item  respecting  the  series  of  birds'  eggs  in 
tlie  British  Museum  went  the  rounds  of  a  number 
of  journals  some  time  ago.  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  collection  "contains  about  48,000 
si.ecimens,  and  is.  no  doubt,  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive collection  of  these  objects  in  existence." 
li  iippears.  howewr.  from  a  recent  census  of  the 
l)irds'  eggs  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  that 
this  statement  is  not  wholly  correct,  the  collec- 
tion in  the  last  named  institution  exceeding  that 
of  the  British  Museum  by  several  thousands. 
The  count,  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Birds,  is  as  follows:  Reserve  series.  52.513: 
duplicates,  11.759;  total,  up  to  June  30,  i8g8, 
64,272. 

It  may  interest  readers  of  The  Osprey  to 
know  that  Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph,  of  Utica.  N.  Y..  is 
now  Honorary  Custodian  of  the  Section  of  Birds' 
Eggs,  having  been  appointed  in  November  last, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  tlie  death  of  Major 
Bendire. — Chas.  W.  Richmond,  United  States 
National  Museum. 


HYBRIDIZ.\TION    OF   FLICKERS. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Gilded  Flicker 
did  not  cross  or  hybridize  with  other  species  of 
Colaj^tes.  Last  spring  I  secured  two  male  speci- 
mens of  this  Flicker  whicli  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  cross-breeding.  The  first  one  taken  was 
a  hybrid  with  the  Red-shafted  Flicker.  The 
plumage  was  as  usual  in  the  Gilded  Flicker,  ex- 
cept the  red  tint  in  the  secondaries  of  both  wings. 
The  second  specimen  secured  was  at  the  time 
breeding  in  a  giant  cactus.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Gilded  Flicker  and  the  Yellow-shafted  Flicker, 
or  common  Flicker  of  the  Eastern  States,  and 
shows  a  faint,  red.  neuchal  crescent. 

A  year  ago  I  took,  in  the  Huachuca  Moun- 
tains, a  female  specimen  of  the  Red-shafted 
Flicker,  hybridized  with  either  the  Gilded  or 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker.  It  being  a  female  made 
it  difficult  to  determine  which,  though  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  latter.  The  brown  head  mark- 
ings were  present,  rubification  of  wings,  etc.,  yet 
half  of  the  tail  was  red  and  the  other  half  yellow. 
— Geo.  F.  Breninger,  Phoeni.x,  Arizona. 


A    NEW    BIRD    FOR    COLORADO. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examin- 
ing a  fine  collection  of  mounted  birds,  owned  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Carter,  of  Breckenridge,  Colo.  This 
town  is  situated  on  the  Pacific  slope,  in  the 
mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  9.500  feet. 

The  collection  contains  many  birds  not  re- 
corded before  from  this  altitude,  but  the  rarest 
find  is  a  Le  Conte's  Sparrow.  This  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Carter  October  2.  1886,  near  Brecken- 
ridge. It  is.  of  course,  an  accidental  occurrence, 
as  it  is  the  first  record  for  Colorado  and  the  first 
mountain  record  for  the  species,  which  is  a  plains 
bird  not  heretofore  known  west  of  Kansas. 

The  collection  also  contains  a  Slate-colored 
Sparrow,  taken  near  the  mouth  of  the  Blue 
River,  in  Grand  County.  July  5.  1877,  at  nearly 
9.000  feet  altitude.  This  is  one  more  record  to 
show  the   summer   residence  of  the  bird  in   the 


State  and  the  highest  altitude  at  which  it  has  yet 
been  taken. 

Another  une.xpected  specimen  is  the  common 
Mockingbird,  which  was  taken  at  Breckenridge, 
.\ugust  12,  189:.  This  is  the  first  record  for  the 
west  of  the  range  in  Colorado,  and  is  1,500  feet 
higher  tlian  any  previous  record. 

A  Bobolink  taken  in  South  Park,  May  21.  1876, 
is  a  more  western  record  and  from  a  higher  alti- 
tude than  any  previouslv  recorded. — W.  W. 
Cooke,  State  Agricultural  College,  Ft.  Collins, 
Colo. 


CREEPERS'   NESTS   IN   MISSOURI. 

On  May  16  I  found,  in  Seneca  Slough,  a  branch 
of  the  St.  Francis  River,  in  Dunklin  Countv  Mo., 
three  nests  of  the  Brown  Creeper,  almost  fin- 
ished. Since  finding  the  first  nest  of  the  species, 
three  years  ago,  I  became  more  and  more  con- 
vmced  that  the  Brown  Creeper  is  a  regular,  if  not 
common,  inhabitant  of  the  Cypress  swamps, 
where  he  is  often  heard,  but  very  seldom  seen! 
As  his  song  may  be  mistaken  for  a  variation  of 
that  of  the  Carolina  Chickadee,  evasion  seems 
easy.— O.  Widmann,  Old  Orchard,  Mo. 


BACHMAN'S  WARBLER  IN  SUMMER. 

The  summer  home  of  the  Bachman's  Warbler 
was  unknown  until  the  spring  of  1897,  when  Otto 
Widmann  found  a  nest  and  three  eggs  of  the 
species  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Francis  River 
region  of  southeastern  Missouri  and  northeast- 
ern -Arkansas.  The  specimens  were  presented  to 
the  United  States  National  Museum  bv  Mr.  Wid- 
mann. On  May  24,  last.  Mr.  Widmann  wrote  to 
The  Osprey  as  follows: 

"I  have  captured  another  set  of  three  eggs  of 
the  Bachman's  \\'arbler.  May  14,  on  Buffalo  Isl- 
and, Dunklin  County,  Missouri.  I  had  found  the 
nest  on  the  preceding  day  with  the  female  sitting 
on  three  eggs.  In  order  to  be  sure  to  get  a  full 
set,  I  left  the  nest  undisturbed,  but  no  egg  was 
added  and  three  seems  to  be  all  they  lay.  The 
nest  was  in  a  blooming  blackberry  bush,  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  made  of  the  same  material  and 
lined  with  black  exactly  as  last  year's  nest.  Sev- 
eral other  pairs  were  w^atched,  but  their  nests 
were  too  well  hidden." — Ed. 


COLONIZING    OF    BARN    SWALLOWS. 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Osprey  Mr.  Bren- 
inger speaks  of  the  colonizing  of  the  Barn  Swal- 
low as  unusual.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts I  think  this  is  not  at  all  unusual.  In 
the  country  I  have  found  many  large  barns  where 
there  are  about  half  a  dozen  pairs  breeding. 
Last  year  I  found  a  barn  with  fifteen  inhabited 
nests,  but  this  year  one  was  found  on  May  21, 
with  twenty-seven  new  nests.  Most  of  these 
■were  just  ready  for  eggs,  but  one  held  a  set  of 
six  eggs.  Under  the  barn  with  fifteen  nests  I 
noted  last  year  a  set  of  seven  eggs,  which  is  the 
largest  set  I  have  known  this  bird  to  lay.  The 
large  colonies  I  consider  rare,  but  often  find 
from  six  to  ten  pairs  in  a  barn.  Mv  experience 
has  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Hills  and  on 
Cape  Cod.  I  am  certain  of  the  species,  and  am 
also  familiar  with  the  Clifif  Swallow. — F.  B.  Mc- 
Kechnie,  Dorchester.  ^lass. 
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JdHN    ROWLEY. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
visit  with  Mr.  John  Rowley  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  was  found  su- 
perintending the  making  of  a  group  of  grey 
squirrels.  The  work  was  indeed  interesting,  and 
with  Mr.  Rowley's  graphic  explanations  I  soon 
felt  that  I  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  work. 
My  overconfidence  led  me  to  remark  on  the  use 
of  natural  earth,  at  the  time  noting  a  large  chunk 
showing  the  marks  of  picks  and  other  tools 
used  in  extricating  it  from  the  ground,  and  a 
little  mammal's  nest  opening  at  the  side,  while 
the  top  of  the  dried  grass  surface  was  being  cov- 
ered with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  by  the 
careful  insertion  of  one  blade  at  a  time.  I  was 
somewhat  abashed  on  being  told  that  the  earth 
was  tiiade  from  papier  mache.  "Your  moss  is 
equally  as  well  made,"  was  my  next  remark;  but 
this  proved  to  be  the  natural  moss  preserved  by  a 
glycerine  solution.  The  work  is  truly  wonder- 
ful; not  less  so  when  you  can  pick  up  and  ex- 
amine parts  rather  than  look  at  the  complete 
group  in  a  glass  museum  case. 

Mr.  Rowley  says  that  his  thirst  for  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  wild  birds  and  beasts  extends  back  to 
boyhood  days.  As  he  grew  older  all  his  spare  time 
was  given  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  At 
school,  many  an  hour  was  stolen  from  the  legiti- 
mate lines  of  study  and  spent  m  dwelling  upon 
his  favorite  hobby.  Later,  taxidermic  "paresis" 
took  a  firm  hold  upon  him,  and  he  began  to 
hunt  through  the  libraries  and  publishing  houses 
for  works  upon  the  subject  of  taxidermy.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  perhaps  fifteen  years  ago  he 
failed  to  find  any  that  satisfactorily  explained  the 
processes,  so  he  finally  hit  upon  a  new  plan. 
He  procured  a  good  fresh  specimen  of  the 
Screech  Owl  and  took  it  to  an  old  German  taxi- 
dermist, who  was  prevailed  upon  to  permit  him 
to  look  around  the  shop  for  a  while.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  his  gaze  was  most  frequently 
directed  toward  those  operations  in  which  the 
owl  was  most  concerned,  and  here  he  secured 
his  first  practical  information  in  bird  taxidermy. 

Later  he  began  to  visit  the  .American  ]\Iuseum 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  comparison.  It 
was  not  Ions'  before  he  secured  an  introduction 
to  the  late  Jenness  Richardson,  then  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Taxidermy.  He  soon  struck  up 
a  strong  friendship  with  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
many  pleasant  excursions  were  made  together 
in  search  of  material  for  local  groups.  When  in 
1880  an  opening  occurred  in  the  depnrtment, 
young  Rowley  was  engaged  as  an  assistant. 
Under  Mr.  Richardson's  admirable  instruction  h-: 
shot  ahead  rapidly  and  soon  learned  to  success- 
fully mount,  not  only  the  smaller  birds  and 
mammals,  but  became  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  preparation  of  "manikins"  for 
mounting  larce  mammals,  and  the  construction 
of  groups.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Mogridge  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  modelling  artificial  foliage  for 
the  bird  aroups  then  in  Dreparation:  from  her  he 
learned  this  work  so  imnortant  in  making  arouos. 

Udou  the  death  of  'VT--  Richardson,  in  i8q.i, 
he  became  chief  of  the  department.  Under  his 
direction  the  work  has  gone  ahead  rapidly  and 
well,  befitting  the  grand  Aluseum  th^t  is  in  the 
orocess  of  growth  in  our  .\merican  Metropolis. — 
W.  A.  J. 


Recent  Literature. 


HOW  TO  NAME  THE  BIRDS.  A  Pocket 
Guide.  By  H.  E.  Parkhurst.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1898.  Flexible  leather, 
$1.00  net. 

"Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a 
gun?"  was  the  question  asked  by  the  tender- 
hearted Sage  of  Concord,  and  the  secret  of  such 
a  feat  is  given  by  H.  E.  Parkhurst  in  this  little 
volume.  It  is  "a  pocket  guide  to  all  the  land 
birds  and  to  the  principal  water  fowd  normally 
found  in  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  for  the  use  of 
field  ornithologists."  Every  one  who  has  studied 
liirds  has  at  some  time  felt  the  need  of  just  such 
a  little  companion  as  this  concise  little  hand- 
book, that  can  be  easily  carried  in  a  pocket,  to 
be  called  forth  when  needed  to  aid  in  the  identity 
of  any  feathered  stranger  that  he  may  meet. 

The  system  of  classification  is  very  simple. 
As  in  many  of  the  popular  hand-books  of  recent 
years,  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  disregarded  the  classi- 
fications which  to  the  beginner  may  seem  long 
and  laborious,  and  has  adopted  one  of  his  own 
that  must  attract  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and 
eminent  usefulness. 

The  main  and  most  interesting  classification 
which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  adopted  is  that  re- 
ferring to  the  time  when  a  bird  may  be  found  in 
any  given  locality.  Four  groups  are  used,  all 
birds  falling  naturally  into  one  or  another  of 
these  groups.  The  first  comprises  those  that 
come  from  the  south  in  the  spring  and  return 
in  the  autumn,  being  known  as  Summer  birds; 
the  second,  those  that  come  from  farther  north 
in  the  winter  and  .go  back  there  when  warm 
weather  begins  in  the  spring,  earning  for  them- 
selves the  name  of  Winter  birds:  the  third  group 
consists  of  those  that  come  from  the  far  south 
in  the  spring  and  journey  far  to  the  north,  the 
Migrants;  and  the  fourth  group  comprises  those 
that  remain  in  the  same  locality  the  year  round, 
and  are  known  as   Permanent. 

.\no.thcr  division  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
prevailing  color.  Black  and  yellow  are  the  most 
con>mon  and  easily  distinguished  of  bird  colors, 
and  therefore  the  first  two  classes  in  this  new 
sub-division  contain  the  birds  marked  with  one 
or  the  other  of  those  two  colors.  The  neutrals 
form  a  third  class,  the  black  and  yellow,  com- 
bined, a  fourth,  and  those  marked  with  blue  or 
red  the  fifth  and  last  class. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  that  below  the 
title  of  the  species  is  a  summarized  color  descrip- 
tion in  just  a  line  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  referring  to  the  upper  side  of  the  bird  and 
the  other  to  t'^'e  lower. 

These  classifications  will  overcome  much  diffi- 
culty and  confusion  in  naming  a  bird,  since  those 
characteristics  are  chosen  which  are  most  ap- 
parent to  the  ordinary  observer. — .\.  B. 

OUTDOOR  STUDIES.  A  reading  book  of 
Nature  Studv.  Bv  James  G.  Needh^m.  New 
■S'ork:  .American  Book  Company,  i8gS.  Cloth, 
40c. 

A  very  good  expression  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing interest  in  nature  study  is  this  excellent 
little  book,  "Outdoor  Studies."  Professor  Need- 
ham  has  been  all  his  life  a  close  student  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  his  book  testifies  to  the 
zeal   and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pursues  his 
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work.  The  range  of  subjects  treated  is  not  wide; 
they  are  all  familiar  to  most  of  us,  and  may 
ahnost  be  seen  from  our  doors.  The  book  is 
written  more  especially  for  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  world  of  life 
and  beauty  that  lies  at  their  feet,  and  is  intended 
to  lead  them  on  to  a  closer  and  more  exhaustive 
study. 

The  very  first  chapter  treats  of  a  humble  litt'e 
plant  that  every  country-bred  boy  knows  at  sieht 
by  its  expressive  common  name  of  "butter  and 
eggs."  Naturally  enough,  the  same  chapter 
treats  of  the  inseparable  companion  of  "butter 
and  eggs,"  when  in  the  flower,  the  bumble-bee. 
The  story  of  the  skdlful  manner  in  which  the 
bumble-bee  secures  the  nectar  from  the  flower 
is  well  told. 

The  description  of  the  chipmunk  and  his  habits 
of  life  must  recall  to  every  one  the  deep  cool 
shade  of  the  woods  and  this  vivacious  little 
animal  skipping  along  some  rotting,  moss- 
covered  tree-trunk,  fallen  to  the  ground,  or 
sitting  erect  and  motionless  watching  with  bright 
eyes  the  movements  of  the  intruder  on  his  do- 
main. The  fifth  chapter  is  a  defense  of  the  crow 
and  a  strong  plea  for  his  economic  usefulness. 

The  entire  book  is  written  in  the  same  strain 
as  the  chapters  mentioned.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  beginner  from  being  terrorized  by  an  array 
of  long  scientific  names  on  the  first  page,  such 
names  are  grouoed  together  in  the  back  of  the 
book,  reference  being  made  to  them  by  numbers 
inserted   in  the   text. 

"Outdoor  Studies"  is  no  dry  comnilation.  It 
is  evidentlv  the  work  of  one  who,  while  observ- 
ing carefully  and  accurately,  has  seen  all  things 
with  an  artist's  eye.  and  has  written  for  love  of 
the  animals  and  plants  he  describes. — A.   B. 

AT  YOU-ALL'S  HOUSE.  By  James  New- 
ton Baskett.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 1S98.     Cloth.  $1.50. 

This  little  volume  with  its  plain,  homely  tit'.e 
is  a  veritable  pastoral,  having  for  its  setting  an 
obscvire  corner  of  the  great  State  of  Missouri. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  man  who  has  lived 
close  to  Nature,  and  communed  with  her  in  all 
her  varying  moods,  from  the  time  when  the  first 
green  begins  to  show  in  the  willows  by  the 
"branch"  till  the  year  fades  away  in  the  smoky 
golden  haze  of  the  Indian  summer  days.  He 
lias  run  the  thread  of  a  pretty  little  love  story 
through  the  pages  of  his  book,  but  they  are  also 
replete  with  bird-lore,  and  with  examples  of 
shrewd  observation  of  the  things  of  out-door 
life. 

In  fact,  the  text,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of 
his  whole  teaching  is  the  nearness  and  interrela- 
tion of  the  lower  and  the  higher  forms  of  animal 
life.  The  boy,  Shan,  who  is  described  as  just 
awakening  to  another  life  at  the  vivifying  touch 
of  love,  sees  everything  in  a  new  light,  some- 
times distorted  by  passion,  but  more  often  gleam- 
ing and  glowing  in  a  mellow  radiance. 

Like  every  one  else  he  feels  the  tremendous 
mystery  with  which  Nature  cloaks  herself  and 
hides  her  working.  At  one  such  time  he  says 
in  his  simple  dialect,  "I  read  er  poem  once  about 
birds  settin'  on  the  telegraph  wires  and  not 
knowin'  that  great  messages  were  passin' 
through  their  grasp,  and  I  remember  that  I 
pitied  'em,  and  now.  the  great  w-orld  seems 
throbbin'  under  my  ieet.  and  I — I — can  only  hear 
the  hum." 


As  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  his  Jungle  Tales  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  time  of  "new-  talk,"  so 
this  author  has  appreciated  the  tremendous  eflect 
of  the  spring-time  of  the  year  upon  a  life  that  is 
itself  just  budding  and  swelling  into  new  strengt'i 
and  new  ambitions.  It  is  more  than  literary,  it 
is  real  life;  it  "smells  of  earth."  As  we  read  it. 
Nature  becomes  to  us  more  than  a  mere  material 
environment:  we  see  in  the  simplest  processes 
that  go  on  day  by  day  around  us.  the  justification 
of  our  faith  in  the  great,  eternal  verities  of  all 
life.— A.  B. 

THE  NATURALIST'S  DIRECTORY.  Lon- 
don: L.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand.  \V.  C,  1898. 
Paper,  is. 

This  directory  is  for  the  use  of  students  of 
natural  history,  and  collectors  of  zoological,  bo- 
tanical, or  geological  specimens,  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  British  and  foreign 
naturalists,  natural  history  agents,  societies,  and 
field  clubs,  museums.  ma,gazines.  etc.  The  names 
of  naturalists  are  principally  those  of  the  British 
Isles. 

OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVFD. 

*The  Art  of  Taxidermy  '  by  John  Rowley  New  York  : 
D  Applelon  &  Co.  1898.  Cloth,  $200.  (With  the  attic'e 
whicil  Mr  Rowley  has  written  for  thi.s  number  of  THE 
OSPREV  there  appear  three  illustrations  from  this  book.) 

'Fi.miliar  Life  in  Field  and  Forest'  by  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews      New  York  :     D.  Appleton  A  Co.    Cloth.  $1  75. 

'  Birds  of  the  United  States  East  of  the  Rocl^y  Jfoun  tains.* 
A  Manual  for  the  Identifica'ion  of  Species  in  Hand  or  in 
Bush.  Bv  Austin  <*.  Apfcar.  New  Yt  rk  :  American  Book 
Co.      iSgS'.     Cloth.  $2  00. 

'The  Birds  of  Indiana  '  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
birds  that  have  been  observed  within  the  .State  with  an 
account  of  their  habits,  bv  Amos  W  Butler.  From  the 
22d  report  of  the  Department  of  Geolngy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  Indiana     iSg?.   W  S  Blatchloy,  State  Ijeologist. 

'With  Nature  and  a  Camera.'  PeinR  the  adventure* 
and  observations  of  a  Field  Naturalist  and  an  Animal 
Photographer,  by  Richard  Kearton,  F.  Z  S.  Illustrated 
by  iSo  pictures 'from  photoerap.-s  by  Chen  y  Kearton. 
London:    Casse  1  &  Co.    (.loth.  21  shillings. 


California  Department. 

EDITED  BV  DONALD  A.  COHEN,  ALAMED.\,  CAL. 


NEWS    FROM   THE    McILHENNY   EXPE- 
DITION. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Alamedri 
"Daily  Argus,"  July  28,  printed  from  a  letter 
froiTi  Mr.  E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  of  Avery's  Island. 
La.,  written  from  Point  Barrow.  Alaska,  March 
31,  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  of  .Mameda.  Mr.  Mc- 
llhenny states  that  although  his  expedition  had  a 
close  call  to  starvation,  they  are  in  good  health, 
and  with  his  provisions  and  with  those  at  the 
whaling  station  300  men  have  been  saved. 

He  further  states:  "When  we  get  our  collection 
of  natural  history  specimens  dow-n,  it  will  be  the 
most  valuable  one  ever  brought  from  the  Arctic. 
We  have  made  new  finds  in  birds  and  mammals, 
and  some  surprising  records. 

"The  relief  expedition  sent  to  the  ice-bound 
whaling  fleet  by  the  Government  brought  4C0 
reindeer  for  food  on  the  29th  instant,  which  were 
not  needed,  as  we  have  killed  over  i.ooo  caribou 
up  to  date." 

Mr.  N.  G.  Buxton,  frraduate  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford. Jr..  University,  Cal..  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Snv- 
der,  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  are  Mr.  Mcllhenny's 
assistants.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Buxton  appears 
in  the  Alameda  "Daily  Argus,"  July  29,  in  which 
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he  states  that  the  past  winter  has  been  one  of  the 
mildest  ever  known  in  Alaska.  The  coldest  day 
was  February  22,  when  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered 47  degrees  below  zero.  The  mean  daily 
temperature  for  December  was  7.95  degrees  be- 
low zero. 

August  II. — The  Alameda  "Daily  Argus"  to- 
night publishes  the  statement  from  a  whaler  who 
spent  the  winter  in  the  ice  with  the  whaling  fleet 
and  the  Mcllhenny  expedition.  It  is  a  bitter 
attack  on  Mr.  Mcllhenny,  and  states  that  the 
reports  circulated  about  Mr.  Mcllhenny's  gener- 
ous contribution  of  his  provisions  to  the  short- 
rationed  whalers  is  false.  The  attack  is  vehe- 
ment, and  we  all  know  of  what  a  disgruntled 
whaler  is  capable.  We  can  only  judge  this  attack 
to  have  been  made  of  "whole  cloth,"  and  until 
we  have  positive  proof  of  its  truthfulness,  will 
give  it  no  credence.  What  we  have  heard  and 
seen  of  I\Ir,  Mcllhenny  proves  him  to  be  a  thor- 
ough naturalist  and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
type,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  imagine  that  he 
should  have  refused  to  share  his  provisions  with 
starving  humanity,  especially  when  he  took  along 
a  three  years'  supply  in  case  of  an  emergency. 


ITEMS. 


Mr.  H.  O.  Gaylord.  of  Pasadena,  a  member  of 
the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  visited  Alamed^t 
during  the  first  week  in  August,  on  his  way  to 
Baltimore,  Md..  where  he  goes  to  study  den- 
tistry. 

The  Cooper  Club's  September  meetings  have 
always  been  the  best  attended  and  the  most  im- 
portant meetings  of  the  year,  and  have  all  been 
held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  Barlow,  in  San 
Jose.  Mr.  Barlow  is  making  extra  efforts  to 
give  the  attending  members  a  royal  time  on  the 
3d  of  September. 


COOPER   ORNITHOLOGICAL   CLUB. 

The  Northern  Division  met.  May  7.  at  Ala- 
meda, at  the  home  of  Harold  C.  Ward,  President 
W.  Otto  Emerson  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Jos.  Grin- 
neil.  of  the  Southern  Division,  was  present  as  a 
member.  W.  W.  Price,  of  Stanford  University, 
and  John  M.  Welch,  of  Copperopolis,  were 
elected  to  active  membership.  A  letter  from  W. 
B.  Sampson,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  reporting  the 
snaring  of  numbers  of  small  birds  near  that  city 
by  Italians,  who  used  large  fish-nets  as  snares, 
was  read  and  discussed.  Messrs.  H.  R.  Taylor, 
A.  M.  Shields,  and  R.  S.  Wheeler  were  appointerl 
a  committee  to  prepare  plans  for  the  prevention 
of  such  bird  destruction.  Mr.  Emerson  made 
some  remarks,  showing  the  inestimable  harm 
done  by  such  practices  in  Italy. 

Resolutions  proposing  Mr.  Walter  E.  Bryant 
for  honorary  membership  in  the  club  were  given 
a  final  reading,  having  been  concurred  in  by 
both  divisions,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Bryant  was 
added  to  the  list  of  honorary  members. 

Two  papers  from  the  Southern  Division  were 
read— "Nesting  of  the  Western  Yellowthroat," 
by  H.  J.  Leland,  and  "Breeding  of  the  Least 
Tern  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California."  by 
A.  I.  McCormick. 

Mr.  Barlow  read  a  letter  from  Wm.  Steinbeck, 
of  Hollister,  reporting  his  taking  an  egg  of  the 


California  Condor  on  April  10,  in  which  incuba- 
tion was  well  along.  The  egg  was  collected  in 
San   Benito   County. 

Mr.  Grinnell  read  a  paper,  "The  Rhinoceros 
Auklet  at  Santa  Catalina  Island,"  describing  a 
series  of  adventures  in  making  a  collection  of 
these  birds.  This  will  appear,  in  part,  in  a  later 
issue  of  The  Osprev. 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  H. 
R.  Taylor,  entitled  "The  Nidification  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Condor."  An  egg  of  the  'Vulture,  taken 
from  the  nest  this  year,  was  displayed.  This 
article  will  also  be  published  in  this  magazine. 


The  Southern  Division  met.  July  30.  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  G.  Frean  Morcom.  in  Los  Angeles. 
Rev.  F.  Reiser,  of  Pasadena,  was  elected  to 
membership.  The  name  of  H,  Rising,  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  proposed  for  membership.  Horace 
A.  Gaylord  tendered  his  resignation  as  treasurer, 
being  about  to  leave  the  State,  and  was  tendered 
a  vote  of  thanks.  H.  S.  Swarth  was  elected  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term. 

The  office  of  secretary  being  left  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Jos.  Grinnell  for  Alaska.  Mr. 
Howard  Robertson  was  elected  to  fill  the  term. 
Mr.  H.  Rising  e.xhibited  some  skins,  nests,  and 
eggs  collected  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Howard  in  .'\rizona 
the  past  spring,  viz.:  skins,  nests,  and  eggs  of 
Olive  Warbler.  Audubon's  Warbler.  Lucy's 
Warbler.  Gracie's  Warbler.  Plumbeous  'Vireo. 
Cones'  Flycatcher,  and  Scott's  Oriole;  also  sets 
of  Flamniulated  Screech  Owl.  White-winged 
and  Mexian  Ground  Dove,  and  skins  of  the 
Flamniulated  Screech  Owl  and  Western  House 
Wren. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Swarth  exhibited  a  pair  of  Fulvous 
Tree  Duck,  also  skins  of  Semi-palmated  Plover. 
Black-throated  Sparrow,  and  White-crowned 
Sparrow,  all  taken  in  Los  Angeles  County.  A 
general  discussion   and   refreshments  followed. 


The  Northern  Division  met  at  the  home  of 
Harold  C.  Ward,  in  Alameda.  July  2.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Bird  Protection  made  a  partial  report 
showing  encouraging  progress,  and  reported  that 
the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  had  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  work  of  the  club.  The 
president  appointed  three  additional  members  to 
the  committee.  Messrs.  R.  C.  McGregor.  W.  B. 
Sampson,  and  R.  H.  Beck,  making  now  a  com- 
mittee of  six;  the  three  previously  appointed  be- 
ing H.  R.  Taylor.  A.  M.  Shields,  and  R.  S. 
Wheeler.  Good  work  is  promised,  as  the  com- 
mittee is  energetic  and  fully  in  earnest. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  "Nesting  of 
the  White-throated  Swift."  by  Harold  C.  Ward; 
"The  .-Vmerican  Barn  Owl  in  Captivity."  by 
Donald  A.  Cohen.  Mr.  Claude  Cummings.  of 
Danville,  presented  a  paper  recording  the  find- 
ing of  a  set  of  eggs  of  the  Horned  Owl  (var. 
sctturatus?)  on  the  ground  on  April  24.  The 
nest  was  on  a  canyon-side  beneath  the  shade  of 
several  large  live  oaks,  placed  on  the  ground 
among  some  short  weeds  and  vines,  a  shelf  on 
the  hillside  having  been  scratched  out  by  the 
owl.  with  no  vestige  of  the  nesting  material  used. 
There  were  several  old  hawk's  nests  near  by.  and 
one  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  so  the  nesting  site 
is  peculiar  and  unusual.  The  date  was  also  a  late 
record,  the  eggs  being  but  slightly  incubated. — 
Publication   Committee. 
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GiauL  Cactus  {Ctrtus  pjitujlti).    See  p.  2'-i 
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Fouquiera  columnaris.    See  p.  "23. 
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Original  Articles. 

INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  PURPLE  FINCHES. 

By  Mrs.  C.  P.  Webster,  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 


U  "P)URPLE"   Finch   is  a  misleading  name    that 
p      became  applied  to  this  bird,  not  because  his 

-^  feathers  were  purple,  but  becau.se  one  of  the 
early  bird  arti-ts  falsely  colored  him. 

For  the  fir.st  year  or  more,  the  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  Purple  Finch  family  are  dressed  alike  in 
mixed  brown;  after  which  time  the  young  gentlemen 
don  a  criuHon  garment  that  makes  them  truly  con- 
spicuous among  featliered  folk.  They  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  brilliant  plumage  and  seek  to  display 
it  to  best  advantage,  when  they  "a-wooing  sro."  At 
.such  limes  they  erect  their  head  feathers,  spread  and 
trail  their  wings,  stretch  their  leg.s,  strut  as  if  on  tip- 
toe, and  Hy  back  and  forth  before  the  objects  of  their 
atfections  with  love  songs  bubbling  from  their 
throats.  The  lady  birds  are  the  most  demure,  un- 
demonstrative little  dames  one  ever  saw.  They  ap- 
parently pay  not  the  slightest  attention  to  their  love- 
sick swains,  but  either  sit  Huffed  up  on  a  branch 
looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  or  continue  to  fill 
their  stomachs  as  if  they  expected  to  provide  their 
own  living  always,  married  or  single. 

Mr.  N'ehrling  says.  "It  is  extremely  hard  to  tind 
the  nest  of  the  Purple  Finch  in  the  dense  evergreens, 
the  bird  taking  great  care  not  to  betray  the  loca- 
tion." Fortune  favored  me  in  not  only  finding  the 
nest  but  in  being  able  to  watch  its  construction.  It 
was  composed  of  rootlets  and  grasses,  neatly  lineil 
with  horse  hair,  ami  placed  in  an  evergreen  close  to 
a  neighbor's  sidewalk,  only  six  feet  above  ground. 
f  The  carmine  coateil  gentleman  did  not  carry  a  twig 
— not  he!  But  he  accompanied  his  mate,  carefully 
watched  to  see  that  every  jiiece  she  brought  was 
properly  placed,  and  helped  drive  oti'  trespassers 
that  tried  to  steal  dried  grass  or  rootlets  from  the 
roadside  where  theirs  were  gathered. 

The  nest  was  completed  in  four  days;  on  the  fifth 
one  egg  wius  deposited,  and  tlien  one  each  succeed- 
ing day  until  four  were  laid.  They  were  pale  green- 
ish, spotted  with  dark  markings,  particularly  at  the 
larger  en<l. 

Sitting  began  at  once  and  the  female  was  so  fear- 
less one  could  go  directly  to  the  tree  where  .she  sat, 
look  at  her — even  pull  the  tree  a  trifie  to  one  side — 
and  she  would  not  lly,  until  her  great  fright  eight 
days  after  silting  began.  That  day  of  terror  com- 
menced with  tile  pruning  of  the  evergreens  on  the 
lawn — her  tree  included.  This  caused  her  great 
anxiety  and  distress,  but  the  shearer  finally  passed 
on  and  she  returned  to  her  duty.  After  the  trees 
were  made  symmetrical,  the  lawn  was  mowed,  the 
walks  straiglitened,  the  grass  reclipped  on  theii' 
borders  and  the  concrete  carefully  swept.  All  this 
work,  which  lasted  from  early  morning  until  late  at 


night,  necessitated  the  laborer's  passing  the  Finch's 
tree  many  times,  until  she  became  so  nervous  she 
fiew  when  any  one  stopped  near. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  bird  passed  through  a 
domestic  experience.  Her  brilliant  companion  dis- 
appeared; so  this  practical  woman  in  feathers,  having 
decided  it  was  too  hard  to  bring  up  four  children 
alone,  put  aside  widow's  weeds  and  took  to  herself 
another  husband,  a  young  man  without  so  much  aa 
a  crim.son  feather  for  a  button-hole  bouquet.  He 
took  up  the  vacated  station  of  her  former  partner 
and  brought  her  food  occa.sionally,  presumably  per- 
forming the  usual  duties  of  a  lonl  of  a  household. 

The  eleventh  day  after  the  fourth  egg  was  laid,  the 
birdlings  came  out  of  their  shells.  Nothing  uncom- 
mon occurred  until  the  fourth  day  later;  then  a 
tragedy  took  place  which  resulted  in  death  to  the 
mother  bird  and  three  nestlings.  I  suppose  the 
murderer  to  have  been  a  cat,  but  was  not  there  to 
see  the  sad  affair. 

Con.sidering  that  the  step-father  was  young  and 
unused  to  the  care  of  children,  one  can  scarcely  won- 
der that  he  did  not  make  a  success  of  raising  the 
lonely  fledgeling.  He  went  to  it  a  few  times  and 
probably  fed  it,  but  he  never  stopped  to  cover  the 
callow  thing — that  was  more  than  he  had  bargained 
for,  so  the  step-child  died  liefore  the  day  was  done. 

This  lost  opportunity  to  watch  home  training  in  a 
Purple  Finch's  family  was  partly  made  up  to  me  a 
little  later,  when  a  "beautiful  male  brought  his  off- 
spring to  our  yard  to  teach  them  how  to  sing.  Fath- 
er Finch  sang  his  complete  song  over  and  over  again: 
"Ah,  twitter-witter-witter-witter  tvee-ah,  twitterwit- 
ter-witter,  ah,  sweet?"  the  "twee"  being  the  highest 
and  the  "sweet,"  in  rising  inflection,  the  sweetest 
note.  The  Finch's  song  gives  you  the  idea  that  he 
is  so  brimming  full  of  happy  emotions  he  fairly  spills 
over. 

The  young  birds  entered  upon  their  musical  stud-  ■ 
ies  with  ardor.  No  young  cockerel  ever  practiced 
his  crow  more  energetically  than  did  they  their  little 
song.  They  sang  with  raised  crests  and  nervous 
steps  bac-k  and  forward.  Were  they  keeping  t;me  to 
the  music?  The  song  had  none  of  the  gush  and 
bubble  of  a  mature  Finch's,  was  on  a  lower  key,  and 
failed  utterly  in  reaching  the  one  high  note.  They 
seemed  to  know  this  and  try  for  it  l)ut  they  lacked 
sufhcient  control  over  their  vocal  apparatus.  Their 
song,  repeated  again  and  again,  waslike  this:  "twit- 
ter-twee, twit-ter-twee." 

In  a  day  or  two,  one  young  bird  added  a  third 
"twit-tertwee,"  a  repetition  of  the  .second  phrase, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  these  engaging  songsters  left 
our  vicinity. 
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A  TRIP  ACKOSS  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

By  George  P.  Merrill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(With  H  Plates.) 


HE  desert  is 
ever  interest- 
in.g.  Tliere 
is  a  fasfina- 
tion  al)"Ut 
these  a  r  i  1 1 
wastes  f  11  r 
wiiich  it  is 
difficult  to  ac- 
cunnt,  hut 
wliich  once 
experienced 
can  nevtr  he 
eradicated. 
The  bai-ren 
stretclies  of 
sand  and 
rocli,  the 
sharp  sliad- 
ows,  the  pau- 
city of  animal 
life,  the  strik- 
ing peculiari- 
ties of  plant 
life,  and 
above  all  tKe 
silence  and 
solici  tud  e, 
produce  im- 
pressions which  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated. 

In  most  cases  a  desert  is  barren  simply  through 
lack  of  a  proper  amount  or  distribution  of  moistun.-. 
In  few  instances  is  the  soil  actually  incapable  of  sus- 
taining vegetable  life,  (-iive  it  l)ut  water,  ami  it  be- 
comes a  garden  spot.  Not  the  least  of  many  strik- 
ing things  in  desert  regions  is  the  wonderful  "way  in 
which  certain  plants  adapt  themselves  to  conditions. 
It  is  wonderful  to  note  the  jieculiar  forms  of  plants 
to  which  the  prevailing  conditions  give  rise.  If  na- 
ture abhors  a  vacuum  she  also  abhors  sterility,  and 
hard  indeed  are  the  conditions  where  she  cannot 
adapt  some  forms  of  life  to  their  environment.  The 
essential  to  plant  growth  and  propagation  is  moist- 
ure, taken  from  the  ground  through  the  roots  and 
sent  off  into  the  air  through  the  leaves.  In  regions 
of  abundant  moisture,  leaves  are  large  and  abundant 
also;  where  moisture  is  lacking  leaves  are  corresjKmd- 
ingly  few  and  small,  sometimes  reduced  to  mere 
thorns.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  vegetable  forms 
throughout  the  region  traversed. 

In  August,  l.Sl»2,  the  writer  made  a  trip  down  the 
coa.st  of  Lower  California  as  far  as  San  (Juentin,  and 
thence  southward  anil  eastward  nearly  to  the  Gulf 
coast,  along  a  line  approximately  parallel  with  lati- 
tude 30°.  The  entire  region  is  a  desert  excepting 
along  the  few  small  stream  courses — a  waste  of  sand- 
stone mesas,  parched  by  the  blazing  sun  of  a  clouil- 
less  sky.  The  trip  was  hurriedly  made  with  the 
scanty  equipments  of  a  prospector's  outlit.  For- 
tunately the  writer  carried  a  folding  kodak  which 
even  under  the  very  trying  circumstances  did  fairly 
good  work.  Some  of  the  views  obtained  have  been 
publLshed  in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum for  1897,  to  the  authorities  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  their  reproduction  here. 

The  Jjarty  left  San  (iuentin  for  El  Rosario,  some 
40  miles  to  the  south,  late  on  July  li),  our  convey- 


ance consisting  of  a  "dead  ex"  wagon  drawn  by  a 
pan'  of  mules.  That  day  we  made  but  7  to  9  miles, 
nearly  the  entire  distance  being  over  level  sand 
plains,  either  quite  bare  or  covered  with  cacti,  sage 
brush,  and  in  places  with  dense  growths  of  strong- 
smelling  shrubs  with  small  harsh  leaves  and  thorny 
lirau'-hes.  We  cam]ied  that  night,  as  indeed  every 
night,  in  the  open  air,  and  were  on  the  road  again 
by  six  o'clock  the  morning  following.  For  nearly 
ten  miles  the  route  lay  along  a  beautiful  beach  fac- 
ing the  Pacific.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dark 
colored  sea  fowls  flew  back  and  forth  in  long  undulat- 
ing lines,  while  small  flocks  of  gulls,  curlews,  and  an 
occasional  brace  of  strong  flying  pelicans  enlivened 
the  monotony  of  the  trip.  The  sands  were  beauti- 
fully hard,  clean,  and  white,  with  few  shells  or  other 
indications  of  marine  life.  Disk-like  echinoderms, 
an  occasional  giant  clam,  and  rarely  a  few  abalones, 
were  the  most  conspicuous  forms  But  this  jiart  of 
the  trip  soon  ended  and  leaving  the  beach  we  turned 
inland,  over  a  nearly  level  plain  with  high  mesa 
sands  to  the  east.  Such  plants  as  existed  were  mainly 
cacti  and  small,  nearly  leafless,  thorny  shrubs. 
Rarely  the  pole-like  form  of  a  giant  cactas  or  an 
agave  appeared  in  the  distance,  but  much  more 
abundant  were  great  repellant  clusters  of  spiny,  ser- 
pent-like forms  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  and  of  all 
lengths  up  to  10  or  more  feet.  A  miserable  variety 
of  sage  brush,  with  half  dead,  scrawny  branches,  was 
everywhere,  while  an  occasional  small,  tubular  pink 
flower  showed  up  in  strong  contrast  with  the  drear- 
iness of  the  land.  The  ice  plant,  an  insignificant 
little  thing  growing  close  to  the  soil,  of  a  green  and 
wine  reil  color,  covered  all  over  with  jelly-like  drops 
or  tubercles,  gave  interest  to  the  scene.  Small  liz- 
ards darted  about,  and  an  occasional  quail,  jack  or 
cotton-tail  rabbit,  a  few  butterflies,  a  large  ichneu. 
mon  fly,  a  few  grasshoppers,  and  a  black,  yellow- 
s[iotted  spider  which  builds  strong  webs  on  the 
shrubs,  were  all  that  was  visible  in  the  way  of  ani- 
mal life;  though  in  the  soil,  at  the  foot  of  the  shrubs, 
was  found  an  occasional  empty  spiral  shell  of  a  land 
mullusk  (Iklix  ateanixinnit).  Little  in  the  way  of 
reptile  life  was  seen,  although  immediately  about 
San  (Juentin  a  species  of  rattlesnake  was  said  to  be 
quite  abundant.  Beyond  ]',l  Rosario,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  quail,  mountain  sheep  and  antelope,  well 
over  to  the  east  coast,  no  wild  animals  were  observed. 
About  ilusk  we  reached  the  divide  which  marks  the 
limit  of  the  ilesert  here,  ami  went  rattling  down  the 
steep  sandy  slopes  toward  El  Rosario  mission  and 
the  sluggish  yellow  stream  of  the  same. 

We  reached  the  bottom  just  about  that  hour  when 
it  is  too  dark  to  see  anything  <listinctly,  to  i3n<l  a  flat 
valley,  perhaps  a  mile  in  width,  hedged  in  on  either 
side  by  steep  bluffs  of  sandstone,  and  covered  by  a 
dense  growth  of  greenish,  pungent-smelling,  almost 
leafless  shrubs  and  a  few  willows.  The  short  twi- 
light came  quickly  to  an  end  and  left  us  stuck  in  the 
sand  in  a  dense  growth  of  biusb,  whence  we  were 
finally  extricated  by  the  aid  of  a  Mexican,  and  about 
9. 30  p.  m  founil  our  way  to  an  adobe  hut,  where 
we  spent  the  night. 

live  o'clock  of  July  21  found  us  once  more  astir. 
Willie  the  head  of  the  party  was  making  arrange- 
ments for  pack  and  saddle  animals,  I  inproved  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  notebook  and  camera.     El 
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Kosario  consists  of  a  few  adobe  huts  scattei-ed  fur  a 
mile  or  more  more  aloiij;  the  nearly  level  plains, 
bordering  the  river.  From  a  historiial  standpoint 
its  most  interestint:  pcisMi-sion  is  the  ruin  of  an  old 
Franeisam  ndssiim,  sueh  as  were  onee  nnmercms 
throughout  ihe  Spanish  possessions  on  this  roast. 
The  original  liuildinirs  are  now  ahnust  enlirfly  oh. it- 
erated, only   portions  of  the  massive  adobe  walls 


remaining.  A  small  buiiding  of  modern  construc- 
tion now  '  oiitains  the  altar,  crude  images  of  the 
s  lints,  which  grote-quely  resemble  large  wooden 
dcills,  and  snih  ancient  vtstments  a*  have  escaped 
de-tiiiciion.  Two  bt-U-!,  each  about  L'O  inches  in 
height,  are  hung  upon  a  T-shaped  post  made  from 
the  knees  and  other  timber  of  a  wreckeii  vessel. 
One  of  these  bells  bears  the  date  of  1784  and  the 
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other  1800.  A  few  miles  up  the  river  we  saw  in  the 
distance  ruins  of  an  extensive  series  of  buildings 
once  forming  a  part  of  the  mission,  now  given  over 
to  silence  and  the  basking  lizard. 

The  buildings  at  El  Kosanoare,  I  believe,  without 
exception,  of  adobe  one-story  atlairswith  thick  walls 
and  roofs  of  poles  thatched  with  straw  or  palm  leaves 
and  with  floors  of  stone  or  hard  trodden  dirt.  All 
about    the  houses  was  dirt  and  sand — no  lawns, 


walks,  or  roadways.  In  the  yard,  inclosed  by  adobe 
walls  and  thorny  poles  of  thefouquiera,  were  stretch- 
ed lines,  on  which  were  drying  long  strips  of  meat. 
On  the  Hat  below  ran  the  irrigating  ditches,  where 
women  were  washing  clothes,  and  which  were  bor- 
dered with  fine  large  tig  trees  full  of  ripe,  purple 
fruit,  and  beyond  which  were  peach  orchards  and 
gardens. 

Shortly  after  noon  of  the  -1st  our  outfit  was  ready, 
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consisting  of  three  horses,  two  mules,  and  one  burro 

for  saddle  purposes,  and  two  pack  mules  to  carry 
provision  and  camp  utensils.  The  tirot  10  miles  of 
our  course  lay  due  north  up  the  Kosario  Valley,  the 
river  bed  becoming  shortly  little  else  than  a  dry 
rax'ine,  with  here  and  there  an  adobe  house.  At  the 
end  of  perliaps  lu  miles  we  turnea  to  the  east  up  a 
lateral  canon  or  arroyo  to\>ard  the  mountain  range, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  by  the  side  of  a  diminutive 
muddy  spring,  we  camped.  The  dry  stream  here 
enters  a  deep,  steep- walled  canyon,  cut  in  granitic 
diorite,  which  seems  to  form  the  main  miss  of  the 
hills. 

Next  morning  it  was  found  that  our  animals,  which 
had  been  merely  hobbled  in  onler  that  they  might 
browse  on  the  mesquite,  had  striiyed  so  far  that  it 
was  nearly  11  o'clooi^  before  we  were  once  mure  in 
the  saddle.  Meantime  the  camera  was  brought  into 
requisition,  some  of  the  results  being  hnre  repro- 
duced in  |>lates  I  and  II.  The  giant  cactus,  Coves 
prlnglei  (plate  I )  is  about  25  feet  in  height  by  20  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  butt.  Larger  forms.  So  to  40  feet 
in  height,  occur,  but  this  was  selected  fjr  phoio- 
graphing  on  accountt  of  its  accessibility,  and  its 
being  in  fruit,  as  shown  in  the  knob-like  escresences 
near  the  top.  This  fruit  consists  of  a  beautiful  dark 
carmine  pulp,  with  black  seeds,  inclosed  in  an  enve- 
lop or  riud  ?.o  beset  with  small  needle-like  thorns 
that  he  who  plucks  it  needs  fingers  of  brass.  The 
appearance  of  this  ])ulp  in  that  dry  hot  region  was 
tempting,  but  the  realization  was  disappointing,  it 
being  almost  tasteless,  and  even  failing  to  quem-h 
the  thirst.  Theseawkard  forms,  resemblingclu'tered 
mill-logs  standing  on  end,  were  abundant,  though 
widely  scattered.  Some  were  straight  and  limbless 
as  saw  logs;  others  gave  elf  three  or  four  or  more 
clumsy  branches  a  few  few  feet  from  the  ground,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

Another  striking  plant  seen  here  for  (he  first  time 
is  Foiiijuitra  coliiumaris,  shown  in  plate  II,  and  which 
becomes  more  abundant  on  the  inland  plateau.  Al- 
though some  JO  feet  in  height  and  lo  to  18  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  these  strange  forms  were  read- 
ily cut  down  with  the  back  of  my  geological  ham- 
mer, and  showed  in  cross  section  a  structure  not 
greatly  unlike  that  of  our  ordinary  Eastern  sun- 
llower,  in  that  they  have  a  thin  exterior  or  rind  of  a 
greenish  white  color  and  an  interior  core  of  white 
pith-like  material.  The  numerous  branches,  about 
the  size  of  an  ordiiinary  lead  pencil,  pass  directly 
through  the  liard,  woody  rind  into  the  pith.  When 
the  plant  dies,  the  limbs  fall  out,  the  pith  shrinks 
and  decays,  leaving  the  trunks  in  the  form  of  col- 
lapsed cylinders  full  of  spiral  perforations.  The 
numerous  branches  project  uniformly  in  every  direc- 
tion, sometimes  to  a  distance  of  two  feet  or  more. 
They  are  stiff,  harsh  ami  thorny,  and  it  was  fountl 
possible  to  gain  access  to  the  trunk  without  tearing 
the  flesh  only  by  turning  up  one's  coat  collar,  put- 
ting on  gloves,  bowing  the  head,  and  backing  in. 
Even  then  the  work  of  cutting  the  bark  is  disa- 
greeable, though  the  bark  or  rind  is  itself  thin  and 
tender. 

A  landscape  of  these  pole-like  forms  is  weird  in 
the  estreme,  and  particularly  about  dusk.  Dry, 
hot,  leafless,  noiseless,  and  apparenth'  lifeless,  it 
conveys  vividly  to  ithe  imagination  the  idea  of  a 
burnt-out  world.     (See  plate  III.) 

As  we  ascended  the  mountains  and  passed  Ihe 
crest  to  the  plateau  on  the  east,  the  country  became 
still  more  forbidding;  The  scanty  soil  and  scatter- 
ing growth  of  desert  plants  fail  to  cover  the  rocks, 
wliich  stand  out  bare  and  hot,  weathered  to  a  dull 


reddish  color.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  that 
could  cast  a  shade  or  boast  a  thornless  leaf.  Yet 
there  were  beautiful  and  interesting  things,  if  one 
could  but  stop  under  that  scorching  sun  to  admire. 
A  barrel-shaped  cactus,  from  6  inches  to  4  feet  in 
height,  with  long  sharply  recurved  thorns,  shows 
delicate  green  and  pink  tints,  and  often  has  a  circle 
of  beautiful  deep  scarlet  flowers  on  top.  The  agave 
begins  to  appear;  an  insignificant  cluster  of  leaves 
growing  on  vertical  cliUs  takes  the  form  of  a  rof-e, 
and  is  coated  with  a  flower-like  bloom.  The  tints 
are  delicate  greenish  white,  sometimes  pinkish,  and 
when  one  can  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that  the  whole 
country  is  accursed,  he  finds  it  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

We  camped  that  night  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
no  longer  running,  but  yielding  in  standing  pools 
sufficient  water  for  our  needs,  passing  on  the  way 
the  only  habitation  seen  between  Kl  Rosario  and 
San  Juan  de  Dios.  Me.squite  grew  abundantly 
along  the  dry  bottoms,  and  there  was  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  quail,  but  no  other  forms  of  animal  life  were 
seen.  From  this  point  to  San  Jjan  de  Dios  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  landscape  are  the 
rounded,  boss-like  forms  of  the  hills,  due  to  the 
weathering  of  the  granular,  massive  diabases  and 
diorities  of  which  they  are  composed.  During  the 
day  we  passed  over  the  landscape  shown  in  plate  III 
and  crossed  a  low  divide,  where  the  well  known 
"lost  mountain"  type  of  structure,  became  first  evi- 
dent. The  ground  was  covered  with  angular  and 
sharply-rounded  pebbles  of  eruptive  rocks,  inter- 
spersed with  thin  crusts  of  lime  carbonate,  indica- 
tive of  lake  bed  deposits.  At  San  Juan  de  Dios,  a 
little  stream  makes  up  out  of  the  rocks  in  a  canyon, 
flows  a  short  distance,  and  sinks  in  the  sand.  Yet 
'tis  enough  for  human  needs,  and  here  in  his  adobe 
hut,  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  lives  a  Mexican,  rais- 
ing cattle  and  chikiren.  We  are  given  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  fed  bountifully  on  stewed  quail,  beans,  skim 
milk  cheese,  wild  honey,  and  the  leathery  tortilla, 
made  from  corn  crushed  on  the  aboriginal  metate. 
The  landscape  here,  except  in  the  creek  bottoms, 
retains  its  desert  aspect.  'The  flora  is  composed  of 
various  species  of  cactus,  among  which  the  log-like 
eereus  already  mentioneil  is  conspicuous.  The  fou- 
quiera  and  agave  also  abound. 

The  following  morning  (July  24 )  a  round-up  was 
held,  and  some  new  animals  secured,  those  obtained 
at  El  Rosario  being  already  footsore.  As  the  dis- 
tance to  the  next  water  was  estimated  at  thirty-five 
to  forty  miles — too  far  for  one  day,  over  rough  trails 
and  with  unshod  animals — it  was  decided  to  delay 
until  about  noon,  make  a  dry  camp  at  night  and 
finish  the  trip  next  day. 

The  first  few  miles  lay  upward  through  narrow 
canyons  with  precipitous  walls  and  loose  rocky  bot- 
toms. Emerging  from  the  canyon,  or  arroyo,  we 
found  ourselves  on  a  high  level  plateau,  which  ex- 
tends for  miles  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction. 
Agaee  shavi,  with  central  stalk  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  stands  here  by  tens  of  thousands  in  full 
bloom,  in  the  midst  of  rocks  so  hot  and  forbidding 
that  I  drive  by  with  scarcely  a  look.  These  agaves 
continue  abundant  well  over  toward  the  east  coaat, 
and  are  often  beautifully  symmetrical.  I'or  years 
they  gather  from  the  stingv  soil  the  necessary  nutri- 
ment for  the  flower  stalk,  storing  it  up  in  their  thick 
fleshy  bayonet-like  leaves.  When  the  season  ar- 
rives, they  shoot  up  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  a 
tingle  stalk,  sometimes  ten  feet  in  height  and  four 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  bearing  at  the  top  a 
raceme  of   honey-yellow,   trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
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As  tke  stalk  shoots  upward  the  leaves  yield  to  it 
their  stored  up  juices,  shrivel,  and  die.  Thousands 
of  these  were  passed  tiurinf;  the  day,  in  all  stages  of 
youth,  niaturit}',  and  old  age  (plate  I\'). 

Continuing  easterly  we  soon  reached  the  limit  of 
the  plateau  and  plunged,  hy  means  of  steep  and  of- 
ten dangerous  trails,  abruptly  down  several  hundred 
feet  where,  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  or  more. 


we  traversed  an  undulating  plain  covered  with  Rand 
and  loose  bowlders,  some  rounded  and  others 
sharply  angular,  with  lake-bed  exposures  wherever 
the  now  dry  water  courses  had  been  cut  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth.  A  few  antelope  .seen  at  a  distance  were 
the  only  signs  of  animal  life.  We  camped  on  the 
24lh  in  the  sand  oi  a  ilry  water  course,  resuming 
our  journey  at  3.30  next  morning.     Sharply-serrated 


o 


o 
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mountain  peaks,  suggestive  of  volcanic  cones,  were 
seen  in  tiie  distance,  and  about  noon  the  plain  ended 
in  a  precii)itoa-i  canyon.  The  drainage  from  this 
point  is  toward  the  Gulf,  tiirough  ravines,  arroyos, 
and  canyons  innumerable. 

We  found  water  and  camped  on  the  Soth  m  what 
is  locally  known  as  Tulr  Arroyo,  some  fifteen  miles 
fram  the  Gulf  coast.  Two  little  sprmgs  bubble  up 
here  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream,  furnishing,  when 
first  gathered,  a  pleasant  sparkling  fluid  so  highly 
cliarged  with  carbonic  acid  as  to  resemble  soda 
water.  On  standing,  however,  it  soon  lost  its  efl'er- 
veseence  and  became  so  stale  as  to  impart  a  disa- 
greeable taste  even  to  ihe  eofl'ee.  Our  first  meal 
consisted  of  stewed  potatoes  and  dark  heavy  Mexi- 
can bread,  as  tough  and  iiiiligestible  as  dried  putty. 
Fortunately  for  us  our  Mexican  guiile  went  down  the 
arroyo  and  returned  before  night  with  the  carcasses 
of  two  mountain  sheep,  which  kept  us  supplied  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip,  the  air  being  so  dry  that  there 
was  no  dilficult)-  in  preserving  the  meat.  The  heat 
of  the  arroyo  during  the  day  was  intense.  The  high 
walls  on  either  hand  afl'orded  shade  during  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon,  bul  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  life  was  only  tt>lerable  to   those  who  stayed  in 


camp,  lying  in  the  sand  under  an  immense  mass  of 
rock  that  had  fallen  from  the  clitts  above. 

Aside  from  the  tuk-  and  clusters  of  rnshes,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  arroyo,  there  were  on  the  slopes 
above  numerous  cacti,  one  or  more  species  of  Span- 
ish bayonet,  the  Finujukra  xjilendens,  and  numerous 
agaves.  The  most  striking  floral  form,  one  which 
was  seen  only  here,  was  Vcatchia  dixcolor,  the  ele- 
phant tree,  which  Ls  really  a  monstrosity.  These 
were  found  well  over  toward  the  east  coast,  growing 
in  the  scantiest  soils,  and  of  extraordinary  shapes. 
Karely  more  than  ten  feet  in  height,  the  main  trunks 
were  often  over  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  ground, 
widely  branching  and  tapering  rapidly  upward,  as 
.shown  in  plate  \'.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones,  a  foot 
or  so  in  height,  enlarged  abruptly  into  bulb-like 
forms  some  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  on  the 
immediate  surface  of  the  ground,  looking  like  flat 
turniijs.  The  leaves  ami  blo.ssoms  are  so  .small  and 
inconspicuous  as  not  to  show  in  the  pliotograph. 
The  tijwers  are  borne  in  immense  com |)ound  pan- 
icles, and  in  full  bloom  completely  cover  the  then 
leafless  tree.  The  bark  is  very  thick  and  rich  in 
tannin. 


BIRDS  OF  THP:  YUKON  TRAIL. 


By  Geokge  G.  Cvntwell, 

THE  time  from  May  15  to  June  25  was  spent 
at  l>ake  Bennett,  B.  C.,  in  observation  of  bird 
life.  Robins,  Oregon  Juncos,  L'arn  and  White- 
bellied  Swallows,  Jack  Snipes,  Ducks  and  '_Teese, 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  birds  aliout  the  lake,  in 
in  com|iany  with  Gambel's  and  Sooty  Song  Sparrows. 
On  June  I'.O,  high  up  the  range,  1  found  many  Tit- 
larks and  Leu^ostictes,  evidently  breeding,  and  also 
young  Juncos,  fully  grown  at  this  early  date. 

The  trip  acro^s  Lake  Bennett  revealed  no  new 
bird-hfe,  except  a  breeding  island  of  liintr-bille<l 
CtuIIs,  that  had  been  raided  before  we  reached  it. 
On  July  li,  we  were  in  camp  on  Cariboo  Crossing,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Tagisli  Lake,  and  found  birds  more 
abundant.  Besides  llmse  mentioned  we  saw  Eaves 
and  Violet  green  Swallows,  Alaska  Jay,  Audubon's 
Warbler,  Common  Redpoll,  Sooty  Grouse,  Furster's 
Tern,  White  winged  and  Velvet  Scoters,  and  Short- 
billed  Gulls;  also  many  Rufous  Hammers  in  flower 
patches  on  mountain  sides.  July  8,  at  the  head  of 
the  Sixty-raile  river,  we  found  Night-hawks  breeding, 
and  nundjers  of  Yellow-shafted  Flickers;  no  Red- 
shafted  birds  have  been  noticed  in  this  country. 
Lake  Marsh  had  a  great  variety  of  water  fowl — 
Loons,  Red  and  Black-throated  Divers,  Pied-billed 
and  Red-necked  Grebes,  Gulls,Terns  and  Ducks — but 
no  breeding  spot  that  could  be  observed.  July  10 
found  us  in  the  swift  Fifty-mile  river  emptying  out  of 
Marsh  Lake.  Here  the  aspect  of  the  country 
changed  greatly;  the  mountains  do  not  continue  along 
the  river,  their  place  being  taken  by  sand  blurts  and 
wide  meadows.  Here  we  found  thousands  of  King- 
fishers and  Swallows  at  home  in  the  banks — the 
Violet-green  Sw.illows  nesting  in  holes  in  the  banks 
like  the  others.  Here  were  also  noticed  Arctics  Blue- 
birds with  full  grown  young.  Varied  Rjbins,  Rasset- 
backed  Thrushes,  and  Solitaires. 

Spotteil  S.indpipers  were  by  far  the  most  con- 
spii-ious  birds,  being  constantly  ir.  sight  along  the 
shore,  and  many  nests  were  found  whenever  we 
camped.  Juncos  were  present,  but  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  those  at  Lake  Bennett,  having  a 
grayer  head  and  a  <lecided  brownish  wash  on  the 
sides.    No  Song  Sparrows  were  observed  lower  than 
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Tagish.  Cliff  Swallows  were  nesting  on  the  walls  of 
Miles  Canyon  and  a  pair  of  Bohemian  Waxwings 
were  observed  at  the  White  Horse  rapids  July  II. 
Below  the  rapids,  in  several  places,  we  came  upon 
broods  of  young  Ihulequin  Ducks.  Two  Bald  Engles 
were  seen  at  the  head  of  Lake  La  Bai'ge.  Hawks 
were  not  common,  and  we  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  Owls. 

On  July  14,  while  storm-bound  for  three  days 
at  Lake  La  B>arge,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
nest  of  the  Bohemian  Waxwing.  It  was  placed  in 
a  small  spruce,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
composeel  of  bark  strips,  feathers  and  m  jss,  much 
like  a  Cedar-bird's,  but  larger.  It  contained  no 
eggs,  but  the  bird  wa-i  sitting  the  day  I  was  obliged 
to  leave.  1  was  unable  to  photograph  the  inst, 
my  camera  being  with  the  outfit  on  the  oppo.site  shore 
of  the  lake.  On  July  lit,  a  companion  and  I  set  out 
from  our  permanent  camp  on  the  II  >otalinqua  to 
search  the  country  between  that  and  the  Lewis 
River  for  game.  VV'e  had  a  long,  hard  tramp  that 
day,  wiih  our  heavy  packs,  but  made  a  good  camp 
early  in  the  aftern  ■on  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful 
lake — a  spot  so  wild  and  still  that  I  doubt  if  white 
men  have  often  set  foot  on  its  shores — and  by  the 
way,  we  had  both  moose  and  bear  for  su|)per  that 
night.  It  was  a  great  resort  for  young  ducks— we 
found  many  broods  of  Mallards,  Green-winged  Teals, 
Widgeons,  Pintails,  Golden-eyes,  Butterballs  and 
American  Mergansers;  also  young  of  Solitary  and 
l^east  Sandpipers,  and  many  adult  Noithern  I'hala- 
ropes.  We  also  saw  Hudsonian  Chickailees  and 
Ri -hardson's  Merlin. 

At  this  date,  September  \,  Duck  sand  Geese  are  full 
grown  and  beginning  to  flock.  Va'dous  Sandpipers 
are  gathered  in  big  bunches,  and  the  tree-tops  are 
full  of  small  birds  going  south. 

Alaska  Jays  are  very  numerous,  and  the  most 
daring  l<ind  of  thieves,  coujing  right  into  cani|i  and 
stealing  eatables  when  ever  one's  back  is  tmneil. 
Another  Grouse  appears  here— the  Black  Spruce 
Grouse,  locally  known  as  "fool  hen."  They  are 
reporteil  very  plentiful  from  the  Teslin  Lake  elistrict. 
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Editorial  Eyrie. 

TheOsi'Kev,  beini? a  migra- 
tory bird,  has  Hown  south- 
ward from  t:  New  York  to 
Washington  this  autumn,  and 
taken  up  its  winter-quarters 
in  a  new  locality,  of  which  it 
proposes  to  btcouie  a  per- 
manent resident.  Tht  moult- 
ing process  has  proven  some- 
what severe  and  protracted 
this  season,  and  the  app  ur- 
ance  of  the  bird  in  its  new 
plumes  has  consequently  been 

delayed.  We  beg  indulgence  for  any  traces  of  pin- 
feathering  which  may  be  discovered  in  this  issue, 
feeling  conlident  that  the  renewal  of  plumage  will 
be  perfected  next  month. 

Neither  the  change  in  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Obpkey,  nor  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  another 
publishing  company,  involves  any  modification 
whatever  in  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  magazine. 
Our  aim  will  be,  as  heretofore,  to  make  ornithology 
popular,  entertaining,  and  instructive,  having  the 
technicalities  of  the  science  under  the  able  wing  of 
that  venerable  fowl,  The  .Auk.  We  appeal  to  every 
lover  of  live  birds,  to  every  student  and  observer  of 
birds'  liabits,  to  every  tield  ornithologist  and  col- 
lector, to  every  practical  oologist,  to  every  taxider- 
mal  artist,  as  well  as  to  all  that  large  and  increasing 


portion  of  the  public  which  is  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  native  birds  of  song  and  beauty 
from  wanton  destruction.  We  feel  confident  of  our 
ability  to  sustain  this  appeal  by  the  readability  of 
our  columns  and  the  rare  excellence  of  their  profuse 
illustration.  Many  of  the  best  writers  on  birds  are 
already  contributors  to  our  pages,  and  we  are  assur- 
ed of  their  continued  cordial  support.  We  also  have 
a  large  corps  of  younger  contributors  who  are  al- 
ready winning  laurels  by  preparing  original  articles 
of  marked  merit. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  sanguine  that,  like 
the  little  boy  in  the  picture,  we  can  make  two  plus 
one  equal  to  lour.  The  Ostrev's  new  lease  of  life  de- 
pends upon  the  subscription  list.  Our  friends  have 
hitherto  responded  well,  and  we  hope  soon  to  double 
their  number.  In  that  event,  we  shall  immediately 
enlarge  the  magazine.  With  twice  our  present  num- 
ber of  subscribers  we  can  print  32  instead  of  10 
pages  monthly,  without  raising  the  price,  besides 
being  able  to  iiay  more  liberally  than  heretofore  for 
tirst-rate  articles.  Any  one  now  a  subscriber  can 
easily  obtain  a  new  one  for  us,  thereby  securing  for 
himself,  as  well  as  for  his  friend,  twice  as  many  pages 
as  The  Osprey  now  makes,  without  additional  ex- 
pense. New  subscribers  to  Volume  in  will  receive 
the  September  number  /i-cf. 

We  also  intend  to  begin,  in  an  early  number,  the 
publication  of  an  entirely  new  popular  yet  scientific 
treatise  on  the  Bird.';  of  Ahrlh  America,  in  the  form  ot 
a  separately  paged  monthly  supplement,  profusely 
illustrated.  This  great  work  our  subscribers  will  re- 
ceive gratis,  as  soon  as  their  increase  in  number 
justifies  the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking. 

The  next  issues  of  The  Ospeey  will  be  promptly 
Ijulilished  for  November  and  December.  They  will  in- 
clude original,  leading  articles  by  some  distinguished 
ornithologists,  one  or  more  new  plates  by  I'uerles, 
and  many  other  beautiful  illustrations,  besides  a  large 
number  of  notes,  news  items,  reviews,  etc. 


The  Sixteenth  Congress  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  at  Wa&hic-gton,  D.  C.,  November 
H-17,  was  marked  by  a  larger  attendance  than  ever 
before,  and  higher  character  of  the  papers  presented. 
Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  was  elected  president,  and  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Cory  replaced  him  as  vice-president. 
There  was  no  other  change  in  officers.  Mr.  William 
Palmer  was  chosen  to  active  membership,  and  very 
many  new  associate  members  were  elected.  The 
Congress  was  followed  by  a  protracted  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Nomenclature,  which  we  understand 
will  result  in  more  than  one  hundred  additions  to 
and  corrections  of  the  names  of  birds  in  the  Union's 
presentiCheck-List,  in  gratifying  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  science  of  ornittiology,  at  the  hands  of  its 
most  distinguished  exponents. 
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BUB  WHITE  ROOSTS  HIGH. 


CiRCLEviLLE,  0.,  August  15,  1898. 

.  CouEs  :  With  compli- 
ments and  kind  remem- 
brance I  want  to  to  tell 
you  tliat  tlirou-jh  life  there 
has  been  a.  lurking  sus- 
picion that  Bob  Wliite  was 
utt"  the  track  of  nature  in 
passing  his  nights  on  tlie 
ground.  His  importance  and 
make  up  would  seemnigly  entitle  him  to 
protection  afforded  by  roosting  in  trees. 
I  suspected  the  probability  that  ground  roosting 
was  tirst  a  necessity  in  the  absence  of  trees 
and  in  time  a  transmitted  habit.  Allusion  was 
made  to  this  subject  in  the  text  written  for  Bob 
White  in  "The  Illustrations  ol  the  Nests  and  Kggs 
of  Birds  of  Ohio,"  by  Mrs.  Virginia  . fonts;  I  having 
through  the  kindness  of  I'r.  Howard  Jones  been 
permitted  to  furnish  the  articles  on  game  birds 
published  in  Ihat  work.  1  then  thought  the  habit 
could  mo.-t  likely  be  broken  by  a  little  domestic 
intUience,  but  not  until  this  year  had  an  opportunity 
presented  to  test  the  matter.  May  23d,  18!)S,  I 
placed  ten  tiuair.s  eggs  under  a  partridge-colored 
bantam  hen  weighing  eleven  ounces.  The  hen,  at 
this  time,  had  been  setting  a  week  on  six  of  her  own 
eggs.  Fourteen  days  after,  six  bantam  chicks  came 
out  and  were  taken  care  of  by  hand,  in  order  that 
the  mother  might  continue  incubation  another  week 
for  the  benetit  of  the  Quail.  The  little  mother 
accepted  the  arrangement  very  pleasantly  and  in 
due  time  was  rewarded  with  nine  young  Ciuail.     Be- 


fore removing  the  mother  from  the  nest  the  six 
bantam  chicks  were  re-storedand  permitted  to  spend 
one  night  in  the  nest  with  their  relatives.  The 
mother  kindly  accepting  the  whole  family,  she  was 
removed  to  the  rear  of  my  othce,  a  tightly  fencfd 
indosure,  and  (ilaced  in  a  large  wire  cage,  giving 
the  Quail  and  bantams  the  freedom  of  the  yard, 
which  has  a  paved  walk  walk  five  feet  wide  fiom 
the  rear  of  the  office  to  the  barn.  t)ii  one  si  le  of 
this  walk  is  a  section  ten  feet  square  tilleil  with  wild 
flowers,  then  10x10  feet  of  grass  plot,  and  then 
10x10  feet  of  minatuie  woods,  of  dwarf  service 
bushes  and  other  shrubbery  making  a  complete 
"thicket."  The  opposite  side  of  the  walk  is  occu- 
pied by  cultivated  flowers.  In  this  environment 
the  youngsters  flourished,  the  Quail  feathering  and 
maturing  much  faster  than  the  bantams,  and  by  the 
middle  of  June  were  full-grown  birds.  The  25l;h  of 
June  the  mother  bade  her  family  good-bye  and  left 
for  hrr  old  associates.  The  bantams  appeared  quite 
well  satisHed  and  on  the  ai)proach  of  evening  fixed 
themselves  on  the  branches  of  the  pawpaw  bushes 
lor  the  nii;ht.  The  Quail  were  not  so  well  pleased 
at  this  new  arrangement,  and  refused  to  enter  their 
old  roosting  place  of  safety  in  the  cage.  At  this 
juncture  I  was  called  awav  a  short  time,  and  when  I 
returned  (not  yet  sundown)  I  found  the  tjuail  side 
by  side  with  the  bantams  roosting  on  the  limbs  of 
the  small  trees.  Since  then  the  bantams  and  ( Juail 
have  been  roosting  in  the  trees  and  are  as  gregarious 
as  both  are  known  to  be.  The  Quail  appear  so  well 
satisfied  with  sleeping  on  branches  of  the  trees  it  is 
barely  possible  they  will  ever  go  back  to  their  old 
and  dangerous  habit.     Most  respectfully, 

N.  E.  Jones. 


Pigeon    Holes. 


Nkst  of  Calieornia 
BrsHTiT — The  nest  from 
which  I  made  this  draw- 
ing was  symmetrical  am 
beautiful.  It  was  placed 
in  an  alder  tree,  and  just 
below  it  was  an  old  nest, 
probably  the  last  year's 
nest  of  the  same  "birds. 
Both  nests  were  plainly 
seen  from  a  tiistance, 
and  reminded  me  of  two 
little  inverted  balloons. 

This  new  one  contained  eight  apparently  fresli  eggs 
on  Miy  4,  lSi»7,  which  is  very  late  for  northern  Oal- 
ifornia.— C.  Chamberlin. 

I.MMACrLATE  Barn  Swallow's  E(igs.— On  June 
18  of  this  year,  in  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  I  entered  a 
rather  dilapiilated  cow-shed  in  which,  on  a  beam,  1 
found  a  Barn  Swallow's  nest.  The  bird  almost  let 
me  touch  her  before  she  flew,  and  when  she  did  so  I 
found,  much  to  my  surprise,  two  white  eggs,  without 
a  vestige  of  the  usual  markings.  Have  there  been 
cases  known  of  unmarked  Barn  Swallow's  eggs 
before? — R.  Tvler,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Observations    on    the    Chimney    Swift. — This 


morning  I 
enj  oy  ed  a 
very  favor- 
able oppor- 
tunity for 
making  oh- 
servat  ions 

ontlieman-  '[K^^'-^^M^ 
ner  in  which  ^^'^i^'^'-S?*.  :ii  ;'- 
Chimney 
Swifts  o  b  - 
tain  the 
twigs  re- 
quired for 
nesting  ma- 
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teiial.  Bv  some  it  has  been  flaiuied  tliat  the  binls 
break  oil"'  SQiall  twigs  with  tlieir  leet,  wliile 
other  ol)S  rvers  assert  that  Uie  vixts  are  biuUen 
oil  \M.li  llie  l)ill,  ill  buUi  instances  Hlnle  tlie  bird  is 
in  rapiil  luotioii.  My observalioBScontirm  thelalter 
cuiitenlion. 

Just  baik  of  my  pirden  stamls  an  ohl  dead  peaeli 
tree.     It  is  peiliaVs  hiteen  leet  high,  has  numerous 

M, braiielus  and  twigs,  and,  as  it  has  been  dead 

1.  1  >.  me  years,  llie  twigs  are  mmh  decayed  and 
e.l^,ly  oroken  oti'.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
number  ot  Swifts  Hying  back  and  forth  among  tlie 
branches,  and  I  noticed  that  the  liranches,  as  out- 
lineil  against  tile  blueskj  beyoml,  vibrated  violently 
after  each  |iahsage.  It  apparently  required  several 
attempts  before  the  birds  were  successful,  when  they 
flew  away. 

1  now  concealed  myself  under  a  low  tree  about  ten 
fret  from  the  base  of  tlie  dead  peach  tree,  and  was 
therefore  not  over  twenty  feet  trom  any  branch  of 
it.  After  waiting  peihaps  five  minutes  the  birds 
leturned  and  at  once  began  circling  aliout  the  tree. 
A  Swift  would  retire  for  a  distance  of  Ufiy  or  one 
hundred  yards,  then  come  toward  the  tree  at  a 
rather  slow  rate,  sailing  without  moving  tbe  wings 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  at  a  slight  de- 
cline, until  within  five  feet  of  the  tree,  then  tuin 
upward,  which  had  the  effect  of  retarding  the  mo- 
mentum, at  this  instant  grasping  a  twig  in  the  bill 
and  giving  a  number  of  rapid  beats  of  the  wings, 
which  carried  the  bird  ihrough  the  branches  anil 
outside  the  tree.  These  tactics  were  rei)eated  agam 
and  again,  or  until  a  twig  was  secured.  Occasional'y 
the  Swihs  Hew  very  lai.idly  by  the  tips  of  branches, 
not  slowing  up  in  any  perceptible  degree,  but  trying 
to  grasp  at  a  Ijrauch  as  they  jias-^ed.  1  itistinctly 
heard  the  snap  of  the  bill  as  liiey  passed  uii-suc- 
cessfully  in  their  flight.  They  did  not  appear  to 
select  a  particular  twig  and  fly  repeate<lly  at  it,  but 
simply  tlew  back  and  forth  among  the  liranchis, 
try mg  the  one  nearest  at  hand  at  tUe  instant,  and 
either  securing  it  or  pa.ssing  on  to  return  from  the 
opposite  side.  At  one  time  there  were  three  Swifts 
flying  at  the  tree  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  nearly  I 
could  make  out,  it  took  from  two  to  five  or  si.'c  passes 
before  they  were  successful .—F.  H.  Knowlton, 
Uiiml,  Md.,  June  1,  JS9S. 

Westbrn  Goshawk  i.n  Colorado.— The  western 
form  of  the  well-known  Asliir  (itiioijiilUis,  is,  sofaras 
our  present  knowledge  goes,  a  rare  visitor  in  Coloi- 
aoo.  Prof.  \V.  W.  Cooke,  in  his  Birds  of  Colorado, 
speaks  of  it  as  "rare,  if  not  accidental,"  and  adds: 
"The  only  certain  record  of  the  we.-tei  n  form  is  that  of 
Prof.  Wni.  Osburn,  who  writes:  'A  male  of  this 
species  was  captured  at  Atkms,  Latimer  County, 
February  2li,  ISHH,  and  a  female  at  the  same  place 
March  5  (Science,  xxii,  IS'.l.'J,  2IU  ).'  "  We  are 
now  able  to  rejiort  another  capture,  this  time  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

In  company  with  L.  B.  Uilmore,  I  had  been 
spending  the  winter  at  Sweetwater  Lake,  Garfield 
County— altitude  about  8,000  feet— an  excellent 
region  for  ornithological  work.  On  Februaiy  0,  my 
brother  saw  two  strange  Hawks  feeding  on  the  car- 
cass of  a  Willi  cat  which  had  been  thrown  about  fifty 
yards  back  of  the  cabin.  We  at  once  made  an 
■Bttempt  to  get  them,  but  were  unsuccessful.  Three 
days  later,  however,  Mr.  J.  T.  Jleirer  secured  one, 
which  proved  to  be  a  male;  a  careful  examination 
of  the  specimen  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
Goshawk  of  the  variety  utrUiliiltis.  I  at  once  wrote 
Prof.  Cooke  of  the  capture  and  later  sent  him  the 


skin,  wliich  he  forwarded  to  the  Smith.'onian  Insti- 
tu'ion,  where  it  was  identified  as  the  Westein  Gos 
hawk.  On  IVliruary  28  we  saw  another  of  the  same 
sjiecies  on  the  White  Kiver  Phtteau,  at  about  it.oUO 
feet  altitude;  this  was  nearly  five  miles  from  the 
cabin  where  the  pair  was  first  observed.  Again, 
early  in  March,  Mr.  Meirer  reported  another  ntar 
the  cabin. 

Of  course  one  can  only  conjecture  as  to  llie  prob- 
aliility  of  these  two  being  one  and  the  >anie  bird — 
the  coniiiamon  of  the  one  taken  here  February  12. 
Perhaps  time  and  further  oh.servation  may  prove 
the  Western  Goshawk  to  be  a  frequent  winter  visi- 
tor in  Western  Coiorado. — L  D.  Gilmoke,  Jhilifirn, 
Vol. 

Nest  of  Mexican  Cutthroat. — In  a  recent  pa- 
per on  birds  observed  in  Mexico,  Mr.  F.  M.  Chap- 
man writes  as  follows:  "FUiljQisaris  aghiiic  Jjifr. — 
Common  about  the  borders  of  woods,  fhey  were 
mateil  and   nest-buiiding   as  early   as  April  3,  and 


>■ 


were  now  noisy  and  active,  their  harsh,  chattering 
notes,  as  they  chased  one  another  about  the  tree- 
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tops,  often  reminding  one  of  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
Myiozetef-es. 

"Their  nest,  of  which  several  were  seen  in  course  of 
construction  and  a  completed  one,  without  eggs, 
secured,  is  so  unlike  that  described  by  Messrs.  Salvin 
and  Godman  as  belonging  to  this  species,  that  I  can- 
not but  believe  these  authors  were  misled  by  a  col- 
lector's error.  They  write  of  a  ne.st,  evidently  re- 
sembling that  of  a  Vireo,  open  at  the  top  and  about 
two  inches  deep.  Whereas  that  l)uilt  by  P/dljipsdri.^ 
at  Jalapa,  wliere  both  the  bird  (called  'Mosquero 
degoUado')  and  its  home  are  well  known,  is  some 
fifteen  inches  long  and  about  eight  in  width,  with  an 
entrance  at  one  side  near  tlie  middle.  It  is  a  re- 
markable structure,  composed  largely  of  coarse 
weed-stalks  and  gra^'ses,  in  part  coveretl  with  fresh 
green  mosses,  the  walls  of  the  cavity  being  lined 
with  mud.  These  nests  are  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
liud)  of  one  of  the  taller  trees,  and  sometimes  over- 
hang a  public  road."  Plate  III  of  his  paper  illus- 
trates this  interesting  and  little-known  structure, 
whose  owner  is  called  the  "cut-throat  flj  catcher," 
because  of  the  red  spot  on  the  throat. 

AlTTMKNTIC    EfiliS    OF   THE    CuRLEW     SaNDPI  I'ER. — 

"For  the  discovery  of  this  long-sought  for  treasure, 
egg  collt  ctors  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hugh  Leyborne 
Popham,  whose  perseverance  in  a  second  time  visit- 
ing the  valley  of  the  .Jenisei  (the  Yenesay  of  some 
writers)  has  met  with  a  fitting  and  (according  to  my 
preconceived  notions),  an  almost  unexpected  re- 
ward. .  .  .  His  pleasure  may  be  imagined 
when,  on  the  3d  of  July,  he  watched  a  Trhiga  sub- 
(ir(jiiaUi  go  three  times  to  her  nest  on  an  island  in 
the  mouh  of  that  river,  and  from  that  nest  he  took 
the  four  slightly  incubated  eggs  which  he  has  kindly 
entrusted  me,  in  bis  absence,  to  exhibit  tonight. 
The  note  with  which  he  has  favored  me  states  that 
the  nest  was  'a  rather  deep  hollow  in  the  reindeer- 
moss  on  a  low  ridge  of  ground  somewhat  drier  than 
the  surrounding  swampy /(//idrn.,  in  much  the  same 
sort  of  ]ilace  that  a  Grey  Plover  would  choose.  To 
ensure  the  identitication  of  the  eggs  Mr.  Popham 
shot  the  hen  binl  frrm  the  nest.  These  egus  meas- 
me  from  1.47  to  1.4  by  1.02  to  1  inch,  and  can  be, 
I  think,  best  described  by  saying  that  except  in  size 
they  closely  resmble  tho.se  of  the  conmion  Hnipe, 
GaUimKjo  c:rlest(x;  but  it  would  be  quite  in  accord- 
ance tvith  experience  to  find  that  others  should 
exhibit  a  considerable  departure  from  that  pattern.'' 
— Alfred  Newton,  in  Proc.  Zool.  iSoc.  London  for 
18'.I7,  pp.  690-894,  with  a  plate.  Communicated  by 
Chas.  VV.  Kichmond,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  28,  1898. 

Early  Nidificatiox  of  California  Vulture, — 
An  early  nesting  date  and  a  decided  dill'erence  in 
the  nesting  site  clu^sen,  tnirn  that  recordetl  in  my 
previous  notes,  mark  with  special  interest  the  two 
eggs  of  the  California  Condor  which  I  have  secured 
this  year.  Karly  in  February  a  naturalist  of  south- 
ern California  in  my  employ  wrote: 

"The  Vultures  ought  to  lay  early  this  year  on 
account  of  the  dry  season,  which  seems  to  sometimes 
induce  early  nesting.  In  Ajiril  of  three  years  ago  I 
found  two  nests,  each  containintr  an  egg;  in  the  fol- 
foUowing  year  the  nests  contained  young  at  an 
earlier  date." 

From  the  information  concerning  the  taking  of 
JMr.  A.  .M.  Shields'  egg  of  the  Caliloriiia  Cuudur,and 


others,  I  had  supposed  that  April  20  was  not  a  late 
nesting  date,  so  aiy  surprise  was  great  to  learn  that 
my  collector,  during  a  ten  days'  trip  into  northern 
San  l.uis  Obispo  County,  had  taken  an  egg  of  the 
California  Vulture  on  March  9,  which  had  been  incu- 
bated about  15  days.  This  egg  had  been  laid  about 
February  24,  which  is  two  days  later  than  the  earliest 
record  which  I  have  for  eggs  of  the  Golden  Kagle. 

In  the  late  Major  Bemlire's  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds  he  was  unable,  from  the  few  auth- 
entic observations  at  hand,  to  give  any  nesting  date, 
although  stating  his  belief  that  their  mode  of  nidifl- 
cation  (and  by  implication  their  nesting  time)  was 
similiar  to  that  of  the  conunon  Turkey  Vulture.  It 
may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  col- 
lector after  securing  a  California  Vulture's  egg  with 
incubation  well  advanced  on  March  9,  took  his  first 
set  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard's  in  Monterey  County  on 
March  '2'.i,  incubated  about  five  days,  indicating  that 
these  eggs,  although  an  early  set,  were  laid  about  a 
month  later  than  the  one  of  the  Condor. 

This  Condor's  egg  was  found  in  a  cave  measuring 
four  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide.  It  was  about  150 
feet  from  a  creek  and  on  the  side  of  a  steep  moun- 
tain. Writing  of  the  nesting  site  the  collector  says  : 
"The  egg  was  laid  on  the  bare  ground.  The  cave 
was  sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  broken  ledge  and 
on  the  south  by  a  large  cedar  tree  with  low  branches, 
protecting  the  bird  from  all  storms.  I  saw  the  Vul- 
ture go  to  the  nest  and  then  scared  her  ofl"  again. 
She  sat  on  a  rock  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from 
me  while  I  was  at  the  cave.  I  saw  her  about  the 
nest  for  two  days  following." 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  nesting  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Turkey  \'ulture,  in  a  situation  ea.sy  of 
access,  although  well  chosen  to  avoid  the  inclement 
weather.  All  the  other  recorded  eggs  taken  of  late 
years  were  in  holes  or  caves  in  cliffs,  making  it  nec- 
essary for  the  coHector  to  use  the  rope.  Bendire's 
supposition  that  the  birds  favored  the  mode  of  nid- 
ification  of  the  Turkey  Vulture  is  thus  proven  to  be 
at  least  in  a  measure  correct,  but  I  question  very 
much  they  ever  lay  their  eggs  in  I  he  abandoned  nests 
of  the  Golden  Eagle,  as  suggested  by  Beiidire. 

The  secoiul  egg  secured  for  me  the  present  season 
was  taken  on  March  2(),  with  incubation  about  one 
week  a'lvanced.  Although  a  later  set,  considering 
incubation,  than  the  first,  this  is  still  about  a  month 
earlier,  if  I  mistake  not,  than  any  set  hitherto 
recorded,  .showing  that  in  early  nesting  this  giant 
Vulture  will  often  rank  easily  wtth  the  Eagle  and 
other  large  Jlnjitorcs. 

The  site  of  the  secon<l  set  taken  was  siunlar  to  the 
other  recorded  in  recent  years.  A  "pot  bole"  one- 
third  way  up  the  the  face  of  a  slanting  bluff  over  400 
feet  high  hail  been  selected.  The  entrance  of  the 
hole  measured  about  'S  by  oG  inches  and  the  interior 
was  about  four  feet  across.  The  egg  was  deposited 
on  the  bare  sand.  The  bole  vias  easy  td  reach  with 
the  aid  of  a  ro])e,  as  the  small  cave  was  in  a  cement 
or  conglomerate  bluti  of  hard  pebbUs,  furnishing  a 
good  foothold. 

The  two  eggs  I  have  secured  are  perfect  specimens, 
typical  of  the  species  in  coloration  and  deeply  pit- 
ted shells,  and  show  some  varation  in  the  shape  of 
One  of  the  siiecimens  is  retainefl  in  my  collection,  a 
rarity  which  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  value  and 
interest.  The  other  egg  has  been  purchased  by  .Mr. 
A.  H.  Fiust  of  New  York  City. —  II.  K.  T.^vior, 
Alameda,  Cal. 
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Willi  Xatiirerimla  Oimn-n. — Being  the  Adyeiitures 
anil  Observations  of  :i  Field  Natiiialist  and  an  Ani- 
mal I'hutofiraiilipr.  By  Kichsrd  Keaiton,  F.  Z.  S. 
Illnsliated  by  ISO  pictures  from  photograplis  by 
Cherry  Kearton.    1  ondon:  Cassell  &Co.   Clotli,21.s. 

The  Mes- 
srs. Kear- 
ton  have 
before  pro- 
d  u  c  e  d  a 
book,  "Bri- 
tish Birds' 
Nests," 
and  the 
new  one  is 
largely  a 
r  e  s  u  It  of 
their  ex- 
periences 
and  obser- 
V  a  t  i  o  n  s 
while  col- 
lecting the 
ni  ii  t  e  r  i  a  1 
for  the  for- 
mer work. 
As  the  title 
indicate  s  , 
they  have 
not  c  o  n  - 
tined  them 
selves  t  o 
any  partic- 
ular range 
ofsubJHcts, 
but  have 
chosen  sub 
jeets  here 
and  there 
which  at- 
t  r  a  c  t  e  d 
and  niter- 
ested  them 
Bits  of 
am  using 
dial  og  u  e 
and  anec- 
dotes lend 

life  and  color  to  the  book,  giving  it  a  genuine  liter- 
ary tone.  Our  heart  warms  to  the  enthusiastic 
naturalists  as  we  read  of  their  tramps  through  the 
lanes  and  bjways  of  the  I  ondon  suburbs  early  in 
morning,  studying  the  inhabitants  of  hedge  and  bush 
before  it  is  lime  lo  start  to  their  work  in  the  busy 
metropolis.  We  see  them  again,  with  note-book 
and  camera,  turning  their  backs  on  London  and 
traveling  the  length  of  tlie  "right  little,  tight  little 
isle,"  to  spend  a  long  vacation  in  that  ornithologist's 
paradise  of  the  Hebriiles,  the  Island  of  iSt.Kilda. 

Many  an  ornithologist,  wh(-)  has  run  the  ri'^k  of 
bruises,  sprains  and  broken  bones  in  the  puisuit  of 
his  favorite  avocation,  will  feel  a  thrill  of  sympa- 
thetic interest  at  the  simply  told  tales  of  hazardous 
adventure  which  till  the  pages  of  this  book.  As  Mr. 
Kearton  says  in  his  preface:  "It  is  impossible  to 
udge  of  the  work  by  the  resul  s.  Much  efibrt  has 
no  apparent  result,  and  many  of  the  results  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  labor  involved."  The  photos 
graphs  are  the  work  especially  of  Jlr.  Cherry  Kear- 
ton, and  their  number,  variety,  and  beauty  do  him 


great  credit.  Pictures  of  rural  life,  of  wild  and  beaut- 
iful scenery,  as  well  as  tho.se  ot  birds,  enhance  the 
charm  of  the  book  very  matirially.  In  one  of  them 
the  collector  is  seen  walking  backward  over  the 
edge  of  a  higli,stee]uliff,  supported  only  by  a  slender 
rope,  while  the  waves  are  dashing  in  foam  on  the 
rocks  hundreds  of  feet  below  him.— A.  B. 

Where.  ti>  IIiiul  American  Game. — Published  by  the 
United  States  Cartridge  Company.     Cloth,  50  cents. 

The  question,  "Where  to  Hunt  American  Game?" 
is  asked  and  answered  in  this  neat  little  volume. 
Some  year.s  ago  this  company  published  for  gralu- 
tious  (Ustribution  a  large  work  describing  game  in 
different  localities  of  the  United  States  and  giving 
names  of  the  best  guides  who  might  be  secured.  So 
great  was  the  demand  for  this  book  that  it  was 
deemed  better  to  issue  a  new  one  than  multiply  edi- 
tiwn  of  the  eld.  Accordingly  new  material  was 
collected  from  reliable  sources,  and  having  been 
compiled,  the  governors  and  game  commissioners 
of  the  various  States  were  given  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it  and  verify  the  statements  maile.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  very  convenient ;  the 
States  being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  it  takes 
but  a  mom.ent  to  turn  to  the  page  containing  the 
information  desired.  The  book  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  133  half-tones  from  drawings  of  game 
found  from  Maine  to  California. 

In  addition  to  the  information  concerning  the 
kind  and  quantity  af  game  to  lound  in  each  State, 
the  area  and  general  topoi;raphy  of  every  one,  and 
the  character  of  its  game  laws,  are  briefly  stated,  so 
that  the  book  is  a  very  good  sportsman's  guide. 

Some  of  the  facts  recorded  are  mournful  enough 
and  show  all  too  plainly  the  unsportsmanlike  work 
of  some  of  our  so-called  sportsmen.  "Decreasing," 
"rapidly  being  exterminatf d,"  and  hke  phrases 
occur  altogether  too  often;  but  we  note,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief,  that  in  many  localities  more  stringent 
game  laws  and  more  rigid  enforcement  of  them  are 
having  a  good  effect;  and  that  some  of  our  bestgame 
is  increasing. — -A.  B. 

Tiie  Jlinls  iif  Jiuliana. — A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Birds  that  have  been  Ob.served  within  the  State, 
with  an  Account  of  their  Habits.  From  the  -2(1 
report  of  the  Dapartment  of  Geology  and  Natural 
Resources  of  Indiana,  1897.  W.  S  Blatchley,  State 
Geologist. 

The  author  divides  the  State  into  three  parts,  ac- 
cording to  its  physiography,  and  in  each  ofthe.se,  as 
in  ancient  Gaul,  dili'erent  manners  and  customs — 
amongthe  birds,  of  course — hold  sway.  The  North- 
ern plain  is  the  cro.ss-roads  where  almost  all  the 
(liH'erent  species  known  in  the  State  meet  at  some 
time  during  the  year.  Here,  among  sand  dunes  and 
scrub-oak  forests,  aquatic  birds  from  the  lakes  meet 
the  birds  from  the  south,  following  up  the  winding 
brani'hesol  the  Whitewater  and  the  Maumee.  Here 
al.so,  for  a  little  while  in  early  spring,  and  again  in 
late  autumn,  tarry  the  birds  of  pa.ssage,  pausing  for 
a  brief  rest  before  continuing  their  flight  to  distant 
latitud<s.  In  like  manner,  Prol.  Butler  has  credited 
each  of  the  other  two  portions  of  the  State,  the  Cen- 
tral plain  and  the  Ohio  .slope,  with  its  peculiar  birds. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  how  numbers  of  individuals 
and  species  changed  as  civilization  advanced,  and 
that  the  distribution  became  more  general  with  m- 
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creasing  settlement  of  the  country.  But  Prof.  Butler 
is  forced  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  many  feathered 
friends  which  once  tilled  the  fields  and  groves  have 
disappeared.  iSor  does  he  hesitate  to  place  the 
blame  where  it  belongs.  His  arraignment  of  fashion 
and  its  heartless  <lemands  should  have  the  hearty 
support  of  every  lover  of  birds. 

The  nomenclature  used  by  Prof.  Butler,  lilie  his 
classification,  is  that  adopted  by  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union.  His  descriptions  are  concise 
and  complete,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  His  bib- 
liography of  Indiana  ornithology  is  of  great  value  to 
those  desiring  to  continue  the  study  of  the  avian 
fauna  of  this  State. — A.  B. 

Birds  of  the  Unikd  Stnles  East  oj  the  Rocbj  Moun- 
tains.— A  Manual  for  the  Identification  of  Species  in 
Hand  or  in  Bush.  By  Austin  C.  Apgar.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  18U8.     Cloth,  $2.U0. 

This  work  is  designed  as  a  text-book  or  manual 
for  beginners,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  Mr.  Apgar  is  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey, 
and  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  needs  and  difficulties 
of  young  students.  He  has  not  attempted  to  make 
their  work  more  easy  by  ignoring  or  evading  the 
difficulties,  but  has  cut  a  clean  swath  through  them 
by  explaining  all  technical  words  and  phrases  and 
then  using  them  repeatedly  in  their  proper  con- 
nection. His  book  is  an  example  of  simplicity  and 
conciseness  throutrhout ;  the  painstaking,  con.scien- 
tious  teacher  having  himself  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  being  desirous  of  imparting  it  to 
others.  He  appears  to  have  studied  the  "  Key  to 
North  American  Birds"  to  great  advantage,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  reminds  us  of  the 
Couesian  methods.  The  drawings  are  careful  and 
generally  correct  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
though  not  artistic.  .Each  has  a  scale  of  its  own,  so 
that  tlie  size  of-  every  bird  figured  may  be  easily 
ascertained.  The  pictures  have  the  beauty  of  utility, 
if  no  other. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections.  Part  1 
treats  of  the  "  External  Parts  and  the  Terms  Needed 
for  their  Description.''  This  is  intended  for  use 
when  the  specimen  can  be  taken  in  the  hand  and 
observed  closely,  aud  is  concerned  most  with  those 
characteristics  which  change  least  with  age,  sex,  or 
season.  This  part  is  brief,  but  clear  and  easy  of 
comprehension. 

Part  II  contains  the  "Key,  Classification,  and 
Description  of  the  Species,"  and  is  niech  more  elabo- 
rate, though  no  lets  easy,  than  I'art  I.  Here  are 
keys  to  the  families,  genera,  and  species,  with  a\i- 
propriate  iD.structions  as  to  their  use.  'The  Check 
List  of  North  American  Birds  in  use  by  tlu.>  Ameri- 
can  Ornithologists'  Union  is  followed  for  nomencla- 
ture and  classification,  but  here  the  order  of  the 
families  Is  reversed,  the  higher  coming  first  instead 
of  last.  The  pronunciation  of  scientific  nanus  is 
marked. 

Part  III  covers  ground  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  average  amateur  ornithologist,  "The  Study  of 
Birds  in  the  Field."  A  key  is  given  for  the  purpose 
identifying  birds  as  seen  in  the  fields  and  groves, 
emphasis  being  placed  on  those  features  which  may 
be  distinguishe<l  with  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  aid  of 
a  field-glass.  Valuable  hints  are  given  as  to  meth- 
oths  of  study,  locality,  season,  time  of  day,  etc. 

Part  I^'  is  a  treatise  on  the  "  Preparation  of  Bird 
Specimens  for  Display  or  Study,"  and  contains  much 
information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  skinning, 
stuffing,  and  mountingspecimens. 


A  well  arranged  glossary  and  index  closes  the  vol- 
ume, making  it  a  very  complete  manual.  The 
author's  p«rpo.se  may  be  best  expressed  in  his  own 
words:  "This  book"  is  written  chiefiy  to  help  you 
to  recognize  birds  and  not  to  tell  you  all  about  them. 
But  if  you  are  interested  in  the  study,  it  will  be  a 
great  jileasure  to  you  to  learn  all  you  can  about  the 
birds  that  frequent  your  locality.  Through  book 
study  alone  no  complete  knowledge  can  be  gained  of 
birds,  or  indeed,  of  any  animals.'' — A.  B. 

Familiar  Life  in  Forest  and  Field.— By  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1898. 
Cloth,  81.75. 

The  life  that  is  so  fandliar  to  Mr.  Mathews  is 
known  to  manv,  but  few  have  seen  it  so  closely  or 
known  it  so  intimately  as  he.  It  is  surprising,  when 
one  considers  it,  how  many  animals  are  to  beseen  with- 
in a  .short  sjiace  of  time  in  field  and  fortst,  when  we 
have  learneil  how  to  look  for  them. 

This  work  comprises  a  wide  range  of  species  ob- 
served witliin  a  comparatively  small  area.  It  is 
more  than  anything  else  a  defense  of  the  animals  at 
which  we  are  wont  to  look  askance.  In  his  estima- 
tion, the  only  incorrigible  and  utterly  vicious  animal 
in  existence  is  the  wild  cat.  Of  the  others  he  says: 
"One  of  these  days,  when  the  cutworm,  the  grass- 
hopper, the  field  mouse,  the  army  worm,  and  the 
gvpsy  moth  devour  the  farm,  house  and  all,  we  will 
wonder  what  has  become  of  the  benificent  skunk, 
weasel,  and  .snake.  Perhaps  we  have  yet  time 
enough  to  give  these  poor  creatures  a  chance  to  learn 
we  are  friends  and  not  enemies." 

The  book  is  charminsly  illustrated  with  drawings 
or  photograiihsof  the  dilferent  animals  accompanied 
with  sketches  of  the  .scenes  among  which  they  are 
commonly  found. — W.  A.  J. 

TTie  Art  of  Tiuidenni/.—Tiy  .Tohn  Ronley.  Illus- 
trated wilh'  20  plates  and  59  figures.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1898.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  almost  indispensable  com- 
pendium for  the  use  of  professional  taxidermists,  and 
also  po.sse.sses  considerable  interest  for  the  amateur. 
Mr.  Rowley  takes  up  the  work  at  its  first  steps,  the 
collecting  of  specimens,  and  follows  it  through  all 
the  successive  stasies  until  we  see  the  objects  of  nat- 
ural history  beautifully  mounted  and  grouped.  The 
first  chapter  is  a  graphic  description  of  a  trip  into 
the  woods  in  search  of  specimens,  of  which  many 
kinds,  from  a  bear  to  a  mouse,  are  captured. 

The  taxiclermi>t's  tools  and  materials  are  next  de- 
scribed and  the  best  kinds  for  the  various  purposes 
indicated.  Chemical  formula-  which  the  successful 
taxidermist  should  know  and  use  are  given.  The 
outfit  recommended  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and 
can,  as  Mr.  Rowley's  own  experience  shows,  be 
carried  long  distances  and  used  even  uniJer  very  dis- 
advantageous conditions. 

The  process  of  making  casts  and  models  is  fully 
explained,  as  is  also  the  reproduction  of  foliage  and 
other  accessories  for  trroups.  Thus  the  book  is 
comprehensive  and  up  to  date.  No  bird  is  too  small 
to  be  overlooked  in  describing  the  different  modes 
of  treatment,  and  no  mammal  is  so  larire  that  every 
detail  Is  not  carefully  an  I  accurately  treated. 

The  numerous  and  effective  illustrations  are  mostly 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  ;  others  are 
drawings  by  Mr.  Ernest  \V.  Smith,  his  assistant  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. — W.  A.  J. 
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Birds  of  Wdnhliii/liin  and  ]"irliiiiy,  hiclii<iiv(j  Ad- 
■'lairnt  Purls  of  Mariiland  imd  Virginin. — By  Mrs.  L. 
W.  Maynard.  Willi  Introiluftmn  bv  Florence  A. 
Merriaui.     Wa.shinjfton,  I).  C,  ISHS.  "Svo,  p.  L'04. 

"  This  little  book."  s;iys  tlie  anibor  in  lier  preface, 
"has  been  preinired  at  thesuirgestion  ofthe  Au(hil)on 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  belief  that 
a  local  wovK.  j^isano;  untechnical  description  of  all 
birds  likely  to  be  seen  in  this  vicinitv,  with  sonie- 
thin;i  of  the  hannls  and  hahits  of  those  that  nest 
here,  will  be  useful  to  many  who  desire  an  acquaint- 
ance with  our  own  birds,  but  do  not  know  liow  to 
make  it." 

The  intention  thus  announced  has  been  well  car- 
ried out.  After  Miss  Merriam's  latroduction,  we 
have  a  few  words  '■  about  birds  in  creneral,"  intend- 
ed for  the  tyro,  and  then  a  field  key  to  our  common 
land  birds,  taken  from  Chapman's  Bird  life.  Know- 
intras  much  as  we  do  about  keys  in  general,  anil  the 
dilllculty  of  coiistruclinj;  kexs  thai  will  open  the 
lock,  even  when  made  from  specimens  in  hand,  we 
have  our  doubts  of  the  utility  of  keys  for  birds  at 
gunshot  or  opera  glass  range.  But  they  are  fash- 
ionable now-a-days,  and  one  mia;ht  as  well  be  out  of 
the  bird-world  as  out  of  key-fashion.  Let  that  pa.ss, 
however,  as  a  stage  whisper  aside.  I'ollowing  the 
key  IS  the  main  body  of  the  book,  running  pp.  41- 
L5.5,  treating  systematically  of  the  summer  residents 
of  the  Distri<-t,  known  or  believed  to  breed  here, 
with  a  briff  f  iimal  description  of  each,  and  more  or 
less  e.xtended  fielil  notes.  An  article  on  migration 
comes  next,  with  a  bri'^Hy  descriptive  list  of  the  mi- 
grants and  vvinttr  residents. 

But  the  most  important  article  is  the  "  List  of  all 
Birds  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  by  Dr. 
Chailes  W.  Kichmond,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. This  enumerates  'il)!  species  in  tabular  form, 
divi'ling  them  into  the  six  categories  of  [leniianent 
residents,  summer  lesidents,  spring  and  autumn  mi- 
grants, winter  residents,  casual  vi-sitors,  and  acciden- 
tal .stragglers— though  the  distinction  between  the.=(e 
two  last  categories  is  not  obvious  to  the  (iresent  wri- 
ter. The  construction  ofthe  table  shows  at  a  glance 
to  which  category  or  categories  each  species  belongs, 
and  all  are  brieliy  annotated. 

We  call  special  attention  to  this  list,  as  it  marks  a 
great  advance  in  our  knowleilge  of  the  subject.  The 
Hrst  such  list,  during  the  present  generation  of  or- 
nithologists, was  that  by  that  by  Drs.  Coues  and 
I'renti.ss,  published  :!(>  years  ago,  in  the  Annual 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1851,  pp.  399-4L'l.  This  ar- 
ticle gave  22i;  species.  The  ne.xt  list  was  a  nominal 
one  by  Pierre  l-,ouis  Jouy,  "  with  remarks  on  the 
birds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ''  by  Drs.  C'Uies 
and  Prentiss,  published  in  Field  and  Forest,  May, 
1S77,  pp.  l'.)l-lyo.  This  subtracted  one  and  added 
15  species,  rai.sing  the  number  to  24U.  In  ISiS:!  the 
original  authors  published  a  new  and  entirely  re- 
written edition  of  their  work,  entitled  Avifauna 
Columbia,  etc.,  as  I5ulletin  No.  26  of  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum,  Svo,  pp.  133,  frontisp.,  map,  and 
many  figures  of  birds  from  Coues'  Key.  In  this 
work  the  total  number  was  raiseil  to  248,  divided 
iiilo  4r  permanent  residents,  40  winter  residents,  liO 
summer  visitants,  mostly  bieeilers,  49  spring  and 
autumn  migrants,  and  40  acciilental  or  very  rare 
visitants.  It  is  thus  seen  that  during  the  period 
from  1SG2  to  1883,  there  were  but  23  accessions  to 
the  original  list.  In  the  present  case  the  showing  of 
43  acce.ssions  since  1883  indicates  the  admirable  ac- 
tivity of  our  local  ornithologists.  The  increa.se  in 
number  is  of  course  chiefly  in  the  categories  of  the 
very  rare  or  casual  visitants,  but  Dr.  Kichmond  is 


now  able  to  make  some  notable  modifications  of  the 
former  categories,  by  transference  of  some  species 
from  one  to  another  category,  in  consequence  ofthe 
increased  precision  of  our  present  knowleilge  concern- 
ing their  proper  status. 

Following  Dr.  Kichmond 's  article  is  a  nominal  list 
of  the  birds  that  may  be  seen  in  winter  in  the  Dis- 
trict; to  which  .-iucceed  several  very  local  lists,  each 
of  a  few  species  that  have  been  noticed  in  some  par- 
ticular place  within  the  author's  general  limits,  in 
Brookland,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Kensineton,  and  in  the 
Zoological  Park.  Miss  Merriam's  Oliservation  Out- 
line fallows,  abridged  from  her  Birds  of  Village  and 
Fielil,  with  a  short  list  of  u-ieful  books  for  new  stu- 
dents. The  book  is  indexed,  and  on  the  whole  will 
be  found  indispen.salile  to  our  local  ornithologists. 

The  book  bears  no  publisher'simprint,  and  we  do 
not  know  where  it  may  be  procured,  nor  its  price. 
The  copyright  is  held  by  the  author.  It  is  well  itrint- 
ed  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Press,  by  the  Friedewald 
Cnmpany  of  I'.altimore. 

We  should  not  end  this  notice  without  a  word  re- 
garding the  illustrations.  These  are  reproduced 
froHi  JUillelins  No,  3  and  No.  .54  of  the  LI.  S.  Bio- 
logical Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  are 
recognizable  portraits  of  birds,  but  when  we  say  that 
they  are  eiibrts  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
be  artii-tic,  we  have  no  higher  praise  to  bestow  upon 
tkem.— E.  C. 

Wild  Aninuds  I  luioe  Knou/i  mid  .'00  Dnnmngx. — 
Bv  ICrnest  Seton  Thompson.  New'iork;  Scribners. 
Wide  Svo,  pp.  359. 

In  noticing  this  remarkable  book,  wee  aild  wish  it 
were  more  ornithological,  or  that  Tnn  Osckev  were 
less  exclusively  devoted  to  birds.  But  one  of  the  nine 
strangely  interesting  stories  it  contains  is  that  of 
"  Kedriiff,  the  Don  \'alley  Partridge,"  which  shows 
.singularly  sympathetic  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
Kull'ed  Grou.se,  and  has  only  to  be  read  to  be  warmly 
felt,  la  its  way  it  is  a  model  biograjiby,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  truly  understood  life  history 
of  inanv  another  bird  would  furnish  the  materials 
for  similar  artistic  treatment.  We  seem  to  get  at 
the  very  heart  ofthe  mother  bird  and  her  little  ones. 
The  same  siiirit  runs  through  all  the  other  stories — 
they  are  threnodies,  all  tending  to  the  inevitable  cat- 
astro|)he  of  death  liy  violence  for  wild  animals,  yet 
not  without  ]ilenty  of  fun  and  mischief  while  life 
lasts.  Mr.  Thomp.son  has  observed,  or  at  any  rate 
revealed  witli  rare  fidelity  of  art  to  nature,  a  great 
secret.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  a  wild  animal  alirays 
Juif:  a  tragic  end;"  and  this  is  the  sad  reason  why 
the.ss  true  stories  are  tragic.  Furthermore,  the  book 
shows  clearly  how  near  akin  are  the  beasts  of  the 
field  to  lordly  man:  how  man  has  nothing  that  may 
not  be  traced  in  other  animals;  how  beasts  have 
nothing  that  man  does  not  share  in  some  degree,  and 
thus  that  they  surely  have  rights  of  their  own.  This 
is  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  and 
ha",  herhaps,  never  been  before  so  strongly  pressed 
home  to  us.  The  book  is  a  whole.some  one,  in  spite 
of  its  sorrowful  burden;  it  shoulil  teach  every  one  of 
us  to  be  kindly  and  merciful  to  onr  fellow  creatures 
of  lowly  degree.  It  is  also  exquisitely  illustrated, 
both  with  full  |iage  jilafes  and  with  numberless  tell- 
ing thumb-nail  sketches  on  the  broad  margins  of 
the  pages.  Mr.  Thompson  is  new  easily  first  as  an 
artist  in  mammals,  among  those  of  this  country  at 
any  rate,  and  a  close  .second  to  Mr.  Fuertes  in  birds. 
Either  of  these  admirable  artiats  would  be  the  mak- 
ing of  any  book  in  which  their  pencils  should  have 
free  scope. — E.  C. 


Nesting  Place  of  the  Ivory-Bill. 
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Mr.  Ridgway  (jOes  for  Ivory-Bills. 


"  A  Bird  in  the  Hand  is  Worth  Two  in  the  Bush.' 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE    IVORY-BILL. 

By  RoEEKT  RiDGWAT,  Washington,  D.  C. 


N      two      previous 
trips     to     southern 
i'"lorida    in    search 
of    birds    specially 
•sired     from     that    re- 
oii,   no    trace   was   dis- 
ivered     of     the     Ivory- 
lied    Woodpecker, 
ouffh     likely    localities 
ong    the    entire    leiiffth 
the    Kissiinmee    Kiver 
pre   most   carefnily   ex- 
ored.     Few    persons 
o  u  n  d     who     thought 
ew  the  bird,  and  in  fol- 
np    the     clues     W'liich 
rnished,    their    bird    in 
ise    turned    out    to    be 
odpecker,  an  abundant 
throus'liout    the     wooded      por- 


thev 


species 
tions  of  the  peninsula 

Having  subsequently  received  reliable  infor- 
mation that  the  Ivory-bill  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Big  Cypress  district  southeast  of  Fort 
Myers,  I  visited  that  region  last  winter  and 
spent  two  mouths  there,  chiefly  in  or  near  the 
large  bodies  of  cypress  from  forty  to  sixty 
miles  southeast  of  Fort  Myers,  but  including  a 
trip  up  the  Caloosahatchie  River  to  Fort 
place,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Flirt,  im- 
uiedialely  opposite  the  junction  of  the  latter 
with  Okoloacoochee  Solngh. 

During  the  two  months  spent  in  search  for 
this  bird  only  four  were  heard,  three  seen, 
and  two  secured,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  was  constantly  the  special  object  in 
view,  davs.  altogether,  being  spent  in  floun- 
dering through  the  most  difficult  and  often 
wholly  impassable  cypress  swamps,  and  hours 
at  a  time  passed  in  sitting  quietly  among  the 
cypress  with  eyes  and  ears  alert.  We  started 
■nto  the  wilderness  .January  IRth.  but  up  to 
Febrnarv  ISth  neither  sight  nor  sound  of  an 
Ivory-bill  rewarded  our  vigil.nnce,  and  T  had 
;ilninst  come  to  regard  the  bird  as  a  mvth. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  February  l.'ith,  however, 
the  reward  of  patience  and  perseverance  came; 


and,  as  so  often  happens,  it  came  toward  the 
end  of  trials  and  hardships  which  could  not 
adequately  be  described. 

It  was  just  before  the  moment  when,  in 
that  southern  latitude,  daylight  is  suddenly 
blotted  out  and  darkness  settles  over  the 
earth,  that  1  was  making  my  way  fast  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  last  of  several  cypress 
"strands,"  which,  with  intervening  saw-grass 
marshes  and  bodies  of  all  but  impenetrable 
tropical  jungle,  for  several  hours  had 
sorely  tested  my  strength  and  endurance  in 
my  effort  to  reach  camp.  I  had  foolishly  at- 
tempted to  return  by  a  "short  cut,"'  and 
finally  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reach  cam])  that  day,  for  travel  in  that  wil- 
derness at  night  is  a  physical  impossibil- 
ity, .lust  as  1  was  walking  out  of  the  last 
cypress  and  hurrying  to  reach  a  suitable 
caiii])ing  place,  T  heard  a  strange  note.  It 
was  in  no  wa,y  remarkable  except  that  it  was 
quite  new  to  me,  and  T  was  too  tired  and 
worried  over  the  situation  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  it.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  au- 
thor of  the  notes  flew  from  a  clump  of  "cab- 
bage" (iialnietto)  trees  into  the  swamp  at  my 
right,  and  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  long- 
songlit  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker.  Kealizing 
the  futility  of  then  attempting  to  get  the 
bird  as  well  as  the  urgent  necessity  of 
preparing  for  my  lonely  bivouac,  all  possible 
haste  was  made  to  reach  a  beautiful  pal- 
metto hammock  some  five  hundred  yards 
ahead,  in  order  to  employ  the  few  remaining 
minutes  of  daylight  in  gathering  tirewood  and 
selecting  a  suitable  camping  place.  Besides, 
I  had  lost  interest  in  Ivory-billed  Woodpeck- 
ers, and  thought  the  one  seen  to  be  the  most 
funereal  looking',  and  its  note  the  most  doleful, 
of  any  bird  seen  or  heard  in  all  my  experience. 
Xo  doubt  the  circumstances  had  much  to  do 
with  these  disagreeable,  and  most  disappoint- 
ing impressions  of  a  bird  the  first  sight  of 
w'hich  I  had  for  many  years  oloked  forward  to 
with  the  keenest  and  most  enthusiastic  antici- 
pations. 

Starting  at   the   earliest   sign   of  daylight,  I 
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was  fortunately  able  to  reach  camp  before  my 
companions  h;id  started  in  search  of  nie,  al- 
though tliey  had  i-attn  breakfast  and  were 
ready  to  depart.  Feeling-,  myself,  the  urgent 
need'  of  something  to  eat  (a  single  pancake 
and  cup  of  eoH'ee  being  all  that  I  had  partaken 
during  the  past  thirty-six  hours),  the  events  of 
the  previous  night  and  preceding  afternoon 
were  excitedly  "discussed  while  this  matter 
was  being  atttended  to;  my  companions  told 
how  they  had  fired  guns  all  night  long  and  set 
tire  to  palmetto  trees,  while  I  told  them  of  my 
experiences.  .'V  strong  wind  from  the  wrong 
direction  and  the  intervening  woods  had  pre- 
vented me  from  hearing  or  seeing  their  sig- 
nals. The  good  news  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Ivory-bill  was  an  offset  to  the  rest,  and  when 
my  hunger  had  been  satisfied  we  all  started 
for  the  place  where  I  had  seen  the  bird  the 
previous  evening.  Arriving  there,  a  pair  were 
discovered  and  the  male  shot  by  my  com- 
panion. Mr.  E.  ]).  Lucas,  the  female  escaping. 
No  more  were  seen  that  day,  but  returning 
the  following  day,  another  pair,  with  their 
nest,  were  found  in  the  same  locality.  I  shot 
the  male  as  he  flew  from  the  nest,  but  the  fe- 
male ke)it  out  of  sight  in  the  thick,  leafy 
growth  farther  back  in  the  swamp,  her  pres- 
ence being  made  known  by  her  occasional  call 
notes.  After  securing  the  male  T  hid  myself 
in  a  group  of  large  cypress  knees  in  full  view 
of  the  hole  and  within  range  of  it,  and  for  sev- 
eral hours  patiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
female:  but  she  was  too  sagacious  to  appear. 
T  picked  up  a  stick  and  rapped  loudly  upon  a 
cypress  knee;  but  Mrs.  Ivory-bill  was  not  to 
be  deceived  in  that  way.  A  male  Pileated 
Woodpecker  responded  instantly,  however,  and 
alighting  upon  a  dead  stump  within  ten  feet 
of  my  hidiTig  place,  amused  me  by  his  funny 
efforts  to  discover  the  other  woodpecker 
whenever  I  would  slyly  reach  behind  and  tap 
the  knee  with  my  stick.  He  presently  "caught 
on"  to  the  trick,  however,  and  decamped. 

Becoming  fiu,ally  tired  of  waiting  for  her  to 
come,  T  concluded  fo  try  to  stalk  the  female 
Ivory-iiill,  who  could  be  located  by  her  occa- 
sional calling  from  the  thick  growth.  She  led 
me  a  will-o-the-wisp  chase  through  the  jungle, 
and  T  was  reluctantly  forced  to  give  up  the 
pursuit.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  every 
large  woodpecker  heard  tapping  was  cau- 
tiously stalked,  but  in  every  instance  the  bird 
proved  to  be  the  common  Pileated  species. 

T>uring  our  perambulations  in  this  locality 
the  nest  of  the  other  pair  was  found,  the  two 
being  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  apart, 
but  the  female  (the  male  having  been  killed 
the  day  before)  was  neither  seen  nor  heard, 
and  probably  had  left  the  vicinity. 


As  the  result  of  my  three  trips  to  southern 
Florida,  I  feel  sure  that  the  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
pecker is  not  only  a  rare,  but  very  local  bird 
in  that  jiJirt  of  the  State,  and  that  it  only  oc- 
curs in  large  ey])ress  swamps  or  their  imme- 
diate vicinity,  its  true  home  being  within  the 
cypress,  and  its  feeding  grounds  the  cabbage 
palmetto  and  live-oak  hammocks  just  outside. 
Although  a  far  more  powerfid  bird,  the  Ivory- 
bill  looks  no  larger  at  a  distance  than  the 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  but  its  color,  its  actions 
(particularly  its  manner  of  flight),  and  its 
notes  are  so  totally  different  that  once  seen 
it  need  never  be  mistaken  for  that  species,  or 
vice  versa.  The  Pileated  Woodpecker  is  a 
noisy,  active  bird,  always  in  evidence  from 
its  loud  yelping  or  cackling  notes  or  its  rest- 
less movements.  The  Ivory-bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  comiiaratively  quiet  and  secluded,  and 
its  notes  would  not  attract  attention  except 
from  one  keenly  alert  for  new  sounds,  being 
notable  for  their  nasal  tone  and  perfect  mo- 
notony rather  than  any  other  quality.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  indicates, 
the  notes  of  the  Ivory-bill  are  not  as  loud  as 
those  of  the  Ped-bellied  Woodpecker,  as  I  was 
convinced  by  hearing  them  both  at  the  same 
tiine.  They  resemble  nothing  else  so  much  as 
♦he  toot  of  a  child's  penny  trumpet,  as  de- 
scribed by  Wilson,  or  a  false  high  note  on  a 
clarionet,  as  .Audubon  describes  it,  repeated 
three  or  more  times  (like  pait.  pait,  pait),  with 
absolute  monotony;  but  instead  of  being  au- 
dible at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  as  .\udnbon 
states,  I  am  sure  that  those  heard  by  me  vyould 
have  been  inaudible  beyond  half  that  distance. 

The  flight  of  the  Ivory-bill  is  very  accurately 
described  by  Audubon,  and  is  very  different 
indeed  from  that  of  the  Pileated  Woodpecker. 
The  former  may  be  eoni|iared  with  the  flight 
of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  but  is  even  more 
bold  and  sweeping;  the  latter,  to  my  eye.  is 
more  like  the  flight  of  the  Belted  Kingfisher. 

The  two  nests  discovered  were  precisely 
alike  in  essential  particulars  as  to  situation. 
Both  were  near  the  upper  extremity  of  tall, 
straight,  live  cypress  trunks,  both  on  the  south 
side,  and  in  neither  case  did  the  trunk  lean 
from  the  perpendicular,  nor  was  the  hole 
placed  beneath  the  protection  of  a  large 
branch.  That  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration (see  frontispiece)  was  about  fi.'i  or 
70  feet  up  (the  lower  part  of  the  same  tree  is 
shown  in  the  middle  of  the  other  view.page — ) 
while  the  other  was  about  SO  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  tree.  Having  no  ropes  or  other 
appliances  for  climbing,  it  is  needless  to  say 
no  attempt  was  made  to  reach  either  nest. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  ISLES. 

By  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job,  Norili  Widdk-boro,  Mass. 


UK  purpose  of  this  article 
is    to    describe    the 
bird   colonies   on   a 
group   of  islands   in   the 
Devil's  Lake  region  that 
I  visited    during    a  col- 
lecting    trip     in     North 
Dakota  in  the  spring  of 
1S9S.      The     islands     are 
four    in    number,    small 
as  to  area,  barren  as  to 
flora,   stony   and   grassy   as   to 
topography,  and  as  to  fauna — 
I  have  named  them  as  1  have. 

My  first  visit  was  on  May  23,  a  day  iu  a  thou- 
sand, clear  and  calm,  ideal  for  photography. 
What  1  shall  call  island  JS'o.  1,  because  the 
first  visited,  is  the  smallest  of  the  group,  per- 
haps 100  yards  long,  and  quite  narrow.  The 
first  sign  of  bird  life  as  we  approached  was  a 
group  of  erect  black  objects,  resembling  in 
the  distance  a  companj-  of  soldiers  drawn  up 
in  line,  which  proved  to  be  a  colony  of  Double- 
crested  Cormorants  on  their  nests.  Soon  we 
could  discern  a  mantle  of  white  on  the  rest  of 
the  island,  and  over  it,  too — another  colon}-,  of 
King-billed  Gulls.  Even  before  the  clamor 
of  the  Gulls  became  audible,  the  honking  of 
Canada  Geese  rang  out  over  the  placid  lake 
from  the  island,  exciting  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions. A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  we  were 
when  the  shy  Cormorants  began  to  leave  their 
nests  in  detachments,  flying  around  anxiously, 
but  at  a  distance.  When  close  up  the  gulls  all 
rose,  and  the  scene  was  indeed  enlivening. 
After  taking  a  snapshot  at  the  island  and 
Gulls,  we  landed,  and  our  party  of  four  pro- 
ceeded to  explore. 

Here  was  the  Cormorant  rookery  close  at 
hand,  with  just  30  sets  of 
eggs— 2  of  5,  23  of  4,  3  of 
3,  and  2  of  2,  besides  a  few 
empty  nests.  With  most 
of  the  eggs  incubation  had 
begun,  though,  for  all 
that,  some  of  the  sets  may 
not  have  been  complete. 
The  nests  were  about  two 
rods    from  the    shore,   on  ^     ^ 

clear  rising  ground,  ar- 
ranged in  an  iri-egular 
curve,  two  or  three  deep. 
Each  nest  was  about  a 
foot  in  height,  placed  as 
close  as  possible  to  the 
next  one,  and  made  en- 
tirely of  sticks,  with  a  lin- 
ing of  grass  or  weeds.  So 
compactly  are  the  sticks 
intertwined  that  the  struc- 
ture is  a  veritable  unity. 
I  found  one  on  the  shore 
of  the  mainland,  where  it 
had  apparently  drifted  in 
a   storm,   with   every   stick 

still  in  place.     The  picture  shows  only  a  part 
of  the  rookery. 

Just  as  we  reached  this  interesting  spot,  a 
female  Gadwall  flushed  a  few  yards  ahead  of 
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us,  and  under  a  thick  growth  of  tall,  dry  weed 
stems  was  her  downy  nest,  with  10  fresh 
eggs.  A  few  steps  away,  just  at  the  top  of  the 
beach  and  close  to  the  boat,  another  Gadwall 
went  out  from  the  grass  at  our  feet  almost 
like  a  shot,  leaving  four  eggs  in  a  very  small 
nest  that  barely  held  them.  1  supposed  it  was 
an  incomplete  set,  but  they  proved  to  be 
heavily  incubated.  Apparently  the  nest  was 
made  "to  fit  the  eggs,  not  finished  before  the 
eggs  were  laid. 

We  now  had  to  be  careful  where  we  trod,  for 
eggs  of  Ring-billed  Gulls  lay  all  about  us.  Our 
rough  estimate  was  that  there  were  from  200 
to  300  nests  on  the  island.  Three  was  the  al- 
most invariable  number  of  eggs  in  the  sets, 
only  three  or  four  sets  of  four  being  found — 
one  of  which  latter  I  photographed.  Nearly 
all  the  eggs  were  advanced  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  incubation.  The  nests  were  not  bulky,  yet 
substantial  enough  to  give  the  eggs  a  soft 
bed,  and  were  built  of  weed-stems,  drift-weed, 
and  grass,  lined  with  feathers. 

A  few  of  the  Gulls  seemed  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  mj-  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  eggs  were  large.  We  found 
that  the  only  sets  of  large  eggs,  seven  in  num- 
ber, were  in  one  group,  in  a  row  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  beach,  adjacent  to  the  Gad- 
wall's  set  of  four.  It  was  a  colony  within  a 
colon}- — of  the  American  Herring  Gull. 

Now  came  the  best  find  of  all.  Entering  a 
patch  of  sparsely-placed,  tall,  dry,  woody- 
stemmed  weeds,  there  lay  a  wide,  flat  nest  of 
weed  stems  and  grass,  sui-mounted  by  a  pile 
of  white  down,  through  which  something  else 
white  peeped.  Opening  the  nest  to  view,  it 
was  a  memorable  experience  to  gaze  upon  the 
sixgreat  chalky  eggs  of  the  Canada  Goose — my 
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first  set.  They  were  clean  and  almost  fresh. 
Strangely  enough,  the  nest  was  so  built  as  to 
Include  the  rounded  end  of  a  rock  projecting 
from  the  ground,  which  received  its  share  of 
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incubation  as  a  seventh  egg — admitted,  per- 
chance, to  make  a  "perfect"  set!  Surelj-,  even 
witli  all  the  population  of  the  island,  house- 
lots  were  not  so  high  or  scarce  that  the  great- 
est bird  of  them  all  must  content  itself  with  a 
poor  location!  The  picture  shows  this  "rock 
cottage." 

The  eggs  on  this  island  were  now  getting 
hot  in  the  glaring  sun,  so  we  left  for  island 
No.  2.  This  island  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  com- 
prising, I  should  judge, 
two  or  three  acres,  the 
third  and  fourth  islands 
being  of  an  acre  or  two. 
As  we  landed,  several 
Golden  I'lovers  flew  fi'om 
the  shore.  Two  detached 
themselves  from  the 
others  and  made  back 
straight  for  (he  boat.  A 
shot  from  my  gun  tumbled 
them  both  into  the  water. 
As  we  were  all  searching 
for  duck's  nests,  one  of  the 
party  came  upon  another 
nest  of  the  Canada  Goose 
containing  five  eggs,  in 
this  case  considerably  in- 
cubated. No  attempt  at 
concealment  had  been 
made.  It  was  placed  in 
the  ordinary  short  grass, 
a  few  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  bank  that  ascended 
from  the  stony  beach.  It 
was  not  much  more  than 
a  grass-lined  hollow,  with 
quite  a  profusion  of  down 

added.  It  was  not  nearly  as  much  of  a  structure 
as  the  other.    Near  by,  mostly  at  the  top  of  the 


Approaching  Island  No.  3,  we  first  met 
the  Golden  Plover  and  a  pair  of  Red-breasted 
Snipe  on  the  nearest  ])oint  of  the  island,  the 
former  watching  us  from  some  isolated  rock.'-, 
in  the  water.  It  was  a  delight  to  me  to  meet 
for  the  first  time  these  and  other  waders  in 
their  beautifid  spring  garb.  The  island  was 
given  over  in  the  main  to  a  large  colony  of 
Common  Terns.    The  birds  were  there  in  force. 


NEST  OF  CANADA  GOOSE. 

beach,  was  another, but  smaller,  colony  of  King- 
billed  Gulls — about  55  pairs. 


NEST  OF  RING-BILLED  GULL, 

but  had  not  begun  to  lay.  The  only  .set  of  eggs 
found  was  another  of  Gadwall's,  six  in  number, 
fresh — probably  an  incom- 
plete set — situated  in  a  rather 
.sparse  clump  of  vireeds. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent, 
bnt  we  made  a  hasty  visit  to 
Island  No.  4.  A  pair  ( if  Can- 
ada (ieese  stood  watciiing  us 
on  a  gravel  spit  at  the  fur- 
ther end,  witli  outstretched 
necks,  flying  off  with  loud 
honking  as  we  approached. 
Near  tlie  point,  m  a  clump 
of  weeds,  we  found  a  nest 
that  looked  as  though  it  had 
hoen  lobbed  some  days  be- 
fore and  been  rained  on. 
Another  nest,  which  we 
judged  to  be  that  of  last 
year,  was  found  further  up 
on  the  island.  A  couple  of 
male  White-winged  Scoters 
flew  along  shore,  quite  near 
u.s,  and  we  made  a  careful 
search  for  their  ne.sts,  but  in 
vain,  finding  only  a  set  of 
ten  Mallard's,  heavily  incu- 
bated, in  a  clump  of  weeds 
at  the  top  of  the  beach.  The 
female  flushed  as  we  walked 
a  1  o  n'  g  the  shore,  spatter- 
ing her  eggs  with  excrement  as  she  started,  as 
usual  with  ducks  surprised  on  their  nests. 
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'The  remaining-  daylig-ht  was  utilized  in 
taking'  a  set  of  three  Ferrnginons  liough-leg- 
ged  Hawlv's  eggs,  examining  a  tew  nests  of 
Swainson's  HawU.  witli  incomplete  sets,  dig- 
ging out  tlie  hole  of  a  Burrowing  Owl,  and  get- 
ting baclv  to  camp  with  the  boat,  whicli  we  liad 
to  cart  eight  miles,  reacliing  our  destination  at 
9  p.  m.  We  were  greatly  i^leased  witli  the  lo- 
cality, and  I  thought  we  had  done  well  to  find 
eren  four  ducks'  nests — but  wait! 

Monday,  June  27,  found  us  back  on  the  old 
camping-ground,  liain  had  fallen  for  a  week 
almost  incessantly,  but  now  we  were  favored 
with  a  clear,  still  day,  of  which  we  took  advan- 
tage for  another  visit  to  the  islands.  Launch- 
ing from  the  shore  nearest  to  them,  a  Piping 
I'lover  protested  against  the  intrusion,  fearing 
we  should  step  on  her  y<iung,  which  I  saw 
crouching  among  stones  on  the  beach.  Our 
party  was  of  three  this  time,  and  one,  not  an 
ornithologist,  remained  with  the  horses  to  kill 
flies. 

Island  No.  3  was  the  first  we  visited  this 
time.  A  cloud  of  Common  Terns  and  some 
Eing-tailed  (iulls  hovered  over  it.  Hardly  had 
we  stepped  from  the  boat  when  up  went  a 
Gadwall  from  the  weeds,  leaving  her  .six  in- 
cubated eggs  for  us  to  admire.  Half  a  dozen 
steps  more  and  away  fluttered  a  female  Bald- 
pate  from  her  eight  fresh  creamy-white  eggs; 
then  another  of  the  same  species  a  fe^v  feet 
further  on  from  a  set  of  ten.  Each  nest  was 
placed  under  a  clump  of  weeds  among  the 
loose  rocks.  Then,  as  I  retraced  my  steps  to- 
ward the  boat,  a  Lesser  Scaup  flew  from  the 
grass  three  rods  ahead  of 
me.  After  a  little  search,  I 
found  her  set  of  nine  choco- 
late-lirnwn  beauties. 

Meanwhile  my  companion 
was  poking  over  a  clump  of 
rose  bushes  near  by,  on  the 
summit  of  the  island,  and, 
seeing  some  rubbish   with  h 

little  down  clinging  to  it, 

pulled   it    apart     and     un- 
earthed  seven   great   dirty 

flesh-colored     eggs   of   the 

White-winged  Scoter.    The 

nest  was  little  more  than 

a     hollow     in     the     damp 

earth,     with     a      rim     of 

straws,   stems   and   sticks, 

lined  with  a  small  amount 

of   dark   gray   or   blackish 

down.       The      eggs     were 

fresh  and  cold,  the  set  in- 
complete.    The    bird    had 

scraped      loam      over      the 

nest,     with     other    debris, 

and  it  seemed  like  digging 

potatoes  to    get  the    nest 

into  shape  to  photograph. 

This    set  n»e    hunting  for 

more  Scoters' nests,  and  it 

was  but  a  moment  or  so  before  I  dug  from  under 
a  small  clump  of  brush  close  by  a  similar  nest 
with  one  buried  egg,  the  bird  having  just  begun  to 
lay. 

Now  Scaups    and  Baldpates   started  from  their 

nests    every    few    steps.      To    ascertain    if    the 


Greater  Scaup  was  not  there,  I  shot  three 
Scaups,  much  as  I  disliked  to  do  it,  measure- 
ment of  which  proved  them  all  to  be  the  Lesser 
(Fuligula  aliinis). 

So  incessant  and  startling  was  the  fluttering 
up  of  ducks  from  beneath  our  feet  that  we 
both  got  "rattled"  and  forgot  where  some  of 
them  were  when  we  thought  to  take  a  second 
look.  I  got  so  far  beliind  with  my  notes  that 
I  had  to  give  up  taking  an  exact  account  of  all 
the  finds.  On  this  island  were  at  least  six  sets 
each  of  Scaup's  and  Baldj)ate's  eggs,  one  of 
(iadwell's,  and  two,  incomplete,  of  Scoter's. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  all,  for  the  island 
was  strewn  all  over  with  sets  of  the  Common 
Tei-n's  eggs,  in  twos  and  threes,  in  all  stages  of 
incubation.  Quite  a  number  had  hatched,  and 
the  young  were  skulking  everywhere  amid  the 
grass  and  weeds.  A  few  sets  of  King-billed 
Gull's  were  also  found — probably  second  sets 
of  pairs  robbed  on  the  other  islands. 

Next  we  rowed  to  Island  No.  2,  the  largest 
of  the  group.  The  whole  King-billed  Gull  col- 
ony seemed  to  be  here.  Whole  rafts  of  j'oung 
grulls  ran  down  from  among  the  rocks  and 
swam  out  as  we  approached.  It  was  the  same 
as  on  the  other  island  with  the  ducks.  We 
walked  through  the  patches  and  clumps  of 
grass  and  weeds  along  half  of  the  soulh  shore 
of  the  island,  and  found  more  Baldpate's  and 
Scaup's  eggs  than  we  could  have  carried,  had 
we  desired  to  take  them  all.  Selecting  a  few 
choice  sets,  my  companion  volunteered  to  carry 
them  to  the  boat,  while  I  kept  on. 

It  got  to  be  an  old  story — Baldpate,  10; 
Scaup,  11;  Scaup, 8;  Baldpate,  9.  These  were  the 


^^1^ 
^1^ 


NEST  OF  GADWALL. 


numbers  u.s\ial  in  the  sets  of  these  two  species; 
six  was  the  minimum  and  twelve  the  maxi- 
mum. The  nests  of  both  were  similar  to  those 
of  most  ducks  that  nest  on  high  ground — a 
little  hollow,  in  a  tussock  of  grass  or  weeds, 
with  a  somewhat  scanty  bed  of  soft  grass,  rounded 
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up  on  the  sides,  lined  with 
a  profusion  of  down  and 
some  feathers.  The  fe- 
males do  not  usually  pluck 
the  abdomen  bare,  but, 
though  some  feathers  are 
removed,  for  the  most 
part  weed  out  the  down 
around  the  base  of  the 
feathers,  leaving-  the  latter 
intact.  Doubtless  some 
feathers  are  removed  un- 
intentionally. 

The  eggs  of  the  Bald- 
pate  are  white — sometimes 
decidedly  creamy,  then 
again  clear  white,  almost 
like  porcelain.  The  Scaup's 
eggs  are  always  dark, 
varying  from  dull  olive- 
brown  to  almost  chocolate- 
brown.  Some  are  almost 
the  color  of  the  eggs  of 
the  commonAmerican  Bit- 
tern. The  Baldpate's  eggs 
were  all  fresh,  or  nearly 
so,  some  of  the  sets 
being  incomplete  while  mcst 
of  those  of  tlie  Scaup  were 

incubatdd.  Indications  were  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
Scaups  averaged  some  ten  days  earlier  than  tlie 
Baldpates  in  laying. 

The  monotony  of  the  Scaup  and  Baldpate 
program  was  now  varied  by  flushing  a  female 
Shoveler  of  a  curious  set  of  ten  eggs  of  her  own 
and  four  of  a  Scaup.  All  were  fresh.  Within  a 
few  paces  was  the  nest  of  a  Scaup  with  six 
fresh  eggs.  Perhaijs  the  Scaup  forgot  her  door 
number,  or  else  was  disinclined  to  a  large  fam- 
ilj' — like  some  other  individuals  of  the  present 
age.  One  of  the  sets  of  Baldpate  found  had 
some  very  small  eggs,  and  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Shoveler,  too,  was  not  above  the 
practice  of  shirking  maternal  duties. 

Now  my  companion  returned  and  conducted 
me  to  a  welcome  sight.  I'assing  two  clumps 
of  rose  bushes  on  the  summit  of  the  island,  in 
the  first  he  "unearthed"  (literally)  ten  more 
buried  eggs  of  the  White-winged  Scoter,  and 
from  the  other  clumij,  as  he  touched  it,  a  great 
Scoter  sprang  up  almost  into  his  face,  reveal- 
ing a  magnificent  fresh  set  of  fourteen 
large  eggs.  After  careful  examination  of 
these  fine  trophies,  we  started  "scotering." 
\t  the  western  end  of  the  same  island,  on 
high  ground  just  up  from  the  water, 
was  a  great  clump  of  trll  rose  bushes,  nearly 
as  high  as  one's  head;  the  other  clumps  had 
been  only  a  couple  of  feet  in  height.  Near  the 
top  of  this  clump  was  the  nest  of  a  common 
Kingbird  with  three  eggs.  I  crawled  around  in 
the  briars  beneath,  and  was  about  to  leave 
when  1  thought  I  saw  some  dark  down  pro- 
jecting from  the  bare  groimd.  In  a  moment  I 
had  dug  out  six  more  Scoter's  eggs.  There  was 
almost  no  nest,  the  eggs  being  simply  laid  in  a 
hollow  lined  with  a  little  down,  and  left  buried 
in  the  earth.  I  then  got  into  the  open  again 
just  in  time  to  see  a  female  Scoter  fly  out  from 
almost  under  the  feet  of  my  companion  from 
another  lower  clump  of  rose  bushes  near  by. 
There  we  found  a  typical  nest  with  ten  fresh 
eggs.     I   also  found   under   a   small   clump   of 
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brush  a  fresh  hollow,  evidently  a  nest  of  the 
Scoter  in  preparation  for  the  complement  of 
eggs. 

After  some  photography  and  egg-packing, 
having  found  fully  twenty  sets  of  ducks'  eggs 
on  this  island,  we  proceeded  to  Island  No.  1. 
The  Cormorants  flew  as  before^  I  expected  to 
find  most  of  the  nests  to  contain  young,  but 
visitors  had  evidently  robbed  them,  for  most 
of  them  had  fresh  eggs.  In  only  two  nests 
were  there  young — three  eggs  and  one  chick, 
two  eggs  and  a  chick.  The  colony,  by  actual 
count,  had  exactly  doubled  in  size  since  the 
former  visit.  I  counted  precisely  sixty  sets  of 
eggs,  instead  of  the  thirty  seen  before.  There  was 
one  set  of  8,  two  of  7,  two  or  three  of  6,  a  num- 
ber of  5.  but  the  majority  were,  as  previously, 
of  4,  with  a  few  scattering'  sets  of  fewer,  prob- 
ably incomplete.  Kour  seemed  to  be  the  usual 
number.  The  settlers  dislike  Cormorants,  as 
they  are  very  destructice  oi  fish. 

The  King-billed  Gull  colony  had  migrated  to 
the  other  island  almost  to  a  bird.  Probably 
they  were  robbed,  and  what  young  hatched,  if 
any,  may  have  been  conducted  over  to  what 
had  become  the  main  colony.  While  gazing  at 
the  empty  goose  nest  of  pleasant  memory  a 
flock  of  sixty  White  Pelicans  flew  over  the 
island  and  alighted  in  the  lake  further  along. 
The  great  birds  were  of  very  striking  appear- 
ance as  they  moved  gracefully  onward  in  ex- 
tended phalanx,  to  battle  against  the  finny 
hosts  of  the  lake,  with  their  allies,"  the  Cor- 
morants. 

We  alsofound  on  this  island  asetof  four  eggs 
of  the  Spotted  Sandpiper,  the  third  of  the  day 
thus  far:  also,  two  sets  each  of  the  now  famil- 
iar Baldpate  and  Scaup. 

After  dinner  on  the  mainland,  my  other 
conijianion  and  I  proceeded  to  Island  No.  4. 
My  one  idea  was  now  to  look  for  clumps  of 
bushes.  I  gave  but  passing  notice  to  Baldpates 
and  Scaups  as  they  flew  out  of  clumjjs  of  weeds 
from  their  nests.     Of  course  I  examined  every 
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clump  of  weeds,  for  there  was  no  telling  what 
picture  of  consternation — poor  thing!  I  gazed 
the  search  indicated  that  they  must  have  reg- 
ular bushes,  or  nothing.  There  proved  to  be 
but  one  clump  of  bushes  on  the  island,  and 
this  not  rose,  but  the  common  brush.  "There 
must  be  a  Scoter  in  here,"  I  thought.  With 
the  end  of  my  gun-barrel  I  cautiously  parted 
the  bushes  and  looked  in.  There,  about  a  yard 
from  me,  sat  a  female  Scoter,  looking  the  very 
picture  of  consternation — poor  thing.  I  gazed 
and  gazed.  She  kept  perfectly  still  and  re- 
turned my  stare,  ily  thought  then  was  to  get 
the  camera  from  the  boat  and  photograph  her. 
So  I  cautiously  withdrew.  But  the  bird  recov- 
ered her  presence  of  mind.  The  bushes  parted, 
and  out  she  waddled  directly  toward  me,  al- 
most brushing  against  me.  then  taking  to 
wing,  to  drop  into  the  lake  and  then  dive.  This 
nest  contained  thirteen  fresh  eggs.  All  day  I 
could  see  Scoters  singly  or  in  pairs  swimming 
in  the  lake,  and  verj-  probably  there  were 
more  of  them  breeding  on  the  shores  of  the 
mainland  adjacent,  thoug'h  I  had  no  time  to 
search  there. 

The  dav's  work   reveals  several   facts  about 


the  nesting  of  the  White-winged  Scoter,  at 
least  in  this  locality.  First,  they  lay  their  eggs 
almost  on  the  bare  ground,  in  a  frail,  rude 
nest.  Second,  the  spot  chosen  is  a  clump  of 
bushes.  Their  seeming-  preference  for  rose 
bushes,  however,  may  have  been  due  to  lack  of 
other  kinds.  Third,  the  nesting  time  is  very 
late,  and  full  sets  of  eggs  can  not  be  expected 
before  the  last  of  June  or  first  week  in  July. 

The  other  finds  on  this  island  were  four  sets 
of  Lesser  Scaup's  eggs,  three  of  Baldpate's,  one 
of  Gadwall's — eight  eggs,  just  hatching — and 
one  set  of  Spotted  Sandpiper's. 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  locality.  To 
find  upward  of  fifty  sets  of  ducks' eggs  in  a  day 
is  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence,  even  in 
Dakota.  My  companion's  estimate  was  sixty 
sets.but  I  havestatedit  well  within  bounds.  The 
copious  notes  and  the  series  of  photographs, 
eggs  and  skins,  secured  here  and  elsewhere  on 
the  trip,  are  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  to 
me.  Of  many  interesting  localities  visited,  one 
comes  most  often  to  mind.  Many  are  the  times 
that  T  dream  of,  and  long  again  to  set  foot 
upon.  "The  Enchanted  Isles." 


NESTING  OF  THE  WHITE-THROATED  SWIFT. 

By  Hakold  C.  VV.iiiij,  .Mciuteruy,  (  al. 


STARTED  out  to  collect 
some  Farallone  Cornjo- 
rant's  and  Western  GuH'b 
eggs  from  the  rooks  off 
the  coast  "f  Monteiey 
County,  California,  witli 
Mr.  R.  S.  Wlieeler,  on 
June  2,  1898.  The  fiist 
night  we  stopped  at  the 
old  town  of  Montere  , 
and  next  morning  drove 
about  20  miles  down  the  coast  to  some  large 
rocks  that  lav  onc-r|uarter  of  a  mile  or  less 
off  shore.  Mr.  Wheeler  took  about  200  sets  of 
Cormorant's  eggs  two  years  ago  from  these 
same  rocks.  As  the  boat  which  he  used  the 
last  time  was  gone,  we  employed  two  Japanese 
fishermen  to  take  us  out.  The  fisliernien  live 
about  three  miles  from  the  rookery,  so  we 
had  them  row  the  boat  along  shore,  while  we 
walked  along  the  beach  until  opposite  the 
rocks  and  then  got  in  the  boat.  .'Vfter  land- 
ing on  the  rocks  the  only  eggs  we  found  were 
about  fifty  sets  of  Western  Gull's.  There  were 
hvmdreds  of  Cormorants  in  sight,  but  no  eggs 
I    su])pose    it    was    too    early     for     them,     as 


Wheeler  had  made  his  haul  on  June  20;  but 
at  that  time  he  also  found  young  birds,  about 
half  grown. 

After  spending  an  hour  on  the  rocks  we 
set  out  for  shore,  and  as  the  surf  was  break- 
ing too  heavily  to  land  at  the  place  we  starteti 
from,  we  inade  for  a  little  sandy  cove  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  down  the  coast,  in 
order  to  beach  the  boat.  We  had  to  take  our 
shoes  and  stockings  off  to  get  ashore.  After 
a  little  while  1  noticed  some  birds,  which  at 
first  T  supposed  were  Cliff  Swallows.  In  about 
(en  minutes  they  came  down  lower,  and  I  saw 
they  were  Swifts.  .Just  then  one  of  them 
fiew  into  a  small   crack    in    a    cliff    about    30 


feet  over  my  head.  I  called  "Red's"  attention 
to  it  (we  call  Wheeler  "Red"  because  he  has 
j'cUow  hail-),  but  he  said  I  must  be  dreaming, 
as  he  had  never  known  of  Swifts  in  that  local- 
ity. The  next  thing  was  to  get  at  the  nest, 
which  was  about  15  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff.  I  went  half  a  mile  back  into  the  woods 
to  an  Italian's  ranch,  and  asked  the  old  lady 
to  let  me  have  her  roije  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
I  saw  one  hanging  in  a  coil  on  the  fence.  She 
replied,  "no  rope;"  but  I  pointed  to  the  one 
on  the  fence  and  told  her  that  if  she  was 
afraid  that  I  would  not  return  it,  I  would 
leave  $20  on  deposit  w-ith  her  as  security.  At 
last  she  said  I  could  take  it  for  one  hour,  bul 
to  be  sure  and  bring  it  back,  as  she  wanted 
to  catch  her  cow  with  it  at  milking  time. 

On  the  top  of  the  rocky  bluif  was  a  small 
pine  tree  to  which  I  tied  the  rope  and  then 
climljcd  down.  By  putting  my  eye  to  the 
crack  and  looking  in  about  2%  feet,  I  could 
see  the  nest  wedged  in  between  the  two  walls 
I  only  had  an  old  horseshoe  and  a  round  cob- 
ble stone  for  tools;  so  you  can  imagine  how  ] 
had  to  work.  I  thought  if  the  old  lady  at  the 
ranch  was  depending  upon  that  rope  for  milk 
she  would  not  get  much  supper.  Finally  I 
reached  the  nest  and  found,  to  my  sorrow,  that 
a  small  chip  had  drop])ed  into  it  and  dented 
two  of  the  three  immaculate  white  eggs,  but 
left  one  perfect.  The  Swifts  are  very  tame 
w-hen  in  the  rocks,  as  I  caught  the  female  bird 
by  the  tail  and  pulled  her  off  the  nest.  While 
I  was  digging  with  the  horseshoe,  she  kept  up 
a  faint  squeaking  that  made  me  think  there 
were  young  birds  in  the  nest,  and  T  came  very 
near  giving  up  the  job.  The  nest  was  com- 
posed of  feathers  of  all  colors  and  a  few  pine 
needles,  but  was  lined  entirely  with  white 
feathers.  There  were  two  feathers  about  5 
inches    long,   which   it    was   difficult   to   under- 
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stancl  hiiw  tlie  birds  f^ot  into  tlie  narrow 
crack. 

After  securing  this  nest  I  found  another, 
which  T  uent  down  to,  a  few  days  later,  in 
company  witli  my  bother  Alan,  bnt  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  it.  1  cut  in  abont  one  foot, 
and  there  found  a  sing-le  fresh  egg  lying  on 
the  bare  rock,  it  was  at  least  3  feet  away 
from  the  nest,  coidd  not  have  rolled  there 
without  breaking,  and  may  be  accounted  for, 
I  suppose,  in  the  same  way  as  .stray  eggs  of 
the  Ivock  Wren,  Burrowing-  Owl  and  others 
that  are  sometimes  found  away  from  the  nest. 
Whether  these  eggs  properly  constitute  part 
of  the  set  may  be  open  to  question. 

Since  the  eggs  of  this  species  were  first  de- 
scribed bv  Mr,  Walter  E.  I'rvant   (Davie's  Key 


they  have  become  more  fully  known  from  the 
notice  by  Mr.  Cohen  (Ospeey,  Dec,  1S96)  of  the 
eggs  taken  by  Messrs.  N.  M.  and  R.  B.  Moran, 
near  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  the  full  account  by 
Mr.  I!.  B.  Moran  (Nidologist,  Feb.,  1897,  pp.  63, 
ii4)  of  his  set  of  five  taken  May  16,  and  a  set 
of  three  taken  from  the  same  site,  June  16 
of  the  same  year.  Their  peculiar  shajie,  size 
and  appearance  distinguish  them  readily  from 
other  small  white  eggs.  The  extreme  diificultj' 
and  danger  of  securing  them,  even  after  a  site 
is  found,  must  long  ca 
siderata  in  collections. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Wheeler  and  myself,  I 
should  add  that  the  rope  which  was  so  neces- 
sary in  securing  this  set  was  returned.  The 
eggs  are  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Maillaird. 


BLOWING    INCUBATED    EGGS. 

By  W.  E.  S.nUiNDEES,  London,  Ont. 


LBERT  LAND'S  note  in  The  Ospeey 
on  the  use  of  pancreatin  in  di- 
gesting and  breaking  up  the 
contents  of  incubated 
eggs,  touches  a  responsive 
chord  in  me.  I  have  long 
thought  of  and  wished  to 
use  pepsin,  but  it  requires 
acid  for  activity,  and  acid 
would  dissolve  the  egg- 
shell. So  I  pounced  on 
Mr.  Land's  idea,  and  here- 
by tender  him  my  thanks. 
t  u.sed  it  roughly  on  a  set  of  Prairie  Horned 
Lark's  eggs,  taken  on  Oood  Friday,  about  two- 
thirds  incubated;  they  rotted  in  three  or  four 


days,  and  the  contents  came  readily  through 
a  hole  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. 

On  April  25th.  I  took  five  eggs  of  the  Red- 
shouldered  Hawk,  .ill  considerably  incubated, 
and  made  accurate  experiments.  I  was  able 
to  blow  out  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  con- 
tents with  the  fountain  syringe.  I  added  one 
grain  of  pancreatin.  filled  tip  the  eggs  with 
warm  water,  shook  well,  and  placed  them  in 
water  at  about  120  degrees,  which  was  covered 
so  it  would  not  cool  rapidly.  Next  evening  the 
entire  contents  of  one  egg  came  away  readily 
and  the  other  four  were  nearly  emptied. 

The  treatment  was  repeated,  and  in  two 
hours    three    of    them    were  readily    emptied. 
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The  other  one  yielded  to  a  final  effort  next 
morning'.  I  used  what  the  drugg'ists  call  3,000 
[lancreatin,  dissolved  a  dram  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  adding  about  eight  drops  to  each  egg 
at  once.  The  contents  always  came  away 
readily,  and  no  hole  was  made  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  The  membrane  of  an 
eye  that  came  from  one  egg  must  have  been 
at  least  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
one  vertebra  came  away  whole  with  the  flesh 


gone;  while  bones  of  legs  and  wings  were  too 
common  to  notice.  If  the  eggs  were  kept  at 
about  110  degrees,  I  believe  the  process  would 
be  complete  in  an  hour;  but  the  impossibility 
of  thorough  mixing  prevents  it  all  from  com- 
ing at  once. 

Everything  was  odorless,  which  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  slower,  odorous,  cold 
process. 


AN  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SERMON. 

By  F.  U.  Stearns.  Sac  City,  la. 


S  this  is  intended  to  be  a 
feimi;n,  and  all  sermons 
a  e  suppi^ised  to  have  a 
text,  I  take  lor  mine  two 
lines  selected  not  from 
the  Bible,  but  from  Emer- 
son : 

"Hast  thou  named  all 
the  birds  without  a  gun  ? 
Loved  the  wood-rose  and 
left  It  on  its  stalk?" 
bet  me  say  first,  that,  although  1  have  set 
myself  to  preaching  a  sermon,  I  am  no  min- 
ister Id  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  and 
that  my  religion  is  the  Gospel  of  Nature, w-hich 
I  believe  to  be  the  quickest,  surest,  and  per- 
haps the  only  means  of  getting  at  the  truth  of 
things. 

Aly  text  is  in  the  form  of  a  question,  and  1 
am  afraid  that  but  few  readers  of  The  Ospkey 
can  reply  to  it  in  the  afSrmative. 

[  can  not  reconcile  mj'self  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  birds,  through  the  collection  of 
their  eggs,  that  is  going  on  continually  and 
increasing  every  year  in  the  name  of  science; 
being  accomplished  mainly  by  those  who  claim 
to  be  actuated  by  a  love  of  nature  and  her  off- 
spring, the  birds. 

Even  in  the  columns  of  The  Osi'REV,  which 
has  been  a  welcome  visitor  to  me  from  the 
first  number,  and  which  I  highly  esteem  for 
*he  good  it  is  doing — even  in  these  columns  I 
iiave  read  accounts,  related  with  much  appar- 
ent satisfaction,  of  several  sets  being  taken  in 
one  day  of  the  same  species.  For  this  destruc- 
tion there  was  no  necessity  whatever,  and  it 
robbed  the  world  of  some  blessings  which  the 
Creator  intended   for  man.     It  has  even  been 


related  how  the  second  lajings  of  the  same 
birds  were  taken — an  act  not  only  wrong-  and 
useless,  since  the  observations  could  have  been 
made  without  shattering  the  bird's  faith  in 
mankind  a  second  time,  but  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  one  for  which  I  would  not  wish  to 
be  called  to  account.  1  should  consider  it  a 
crime  against  nattire  under  whatever  circum- 
stances it  might  be  committed,  but  especially 
so  when  no  scientific  benefit  whatever  resulted 
to  other  students  of  ornithology. 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  a  fault-finder, 
and  I  only  say  these  things  because  man  is 
of  such  a  grasping  nature  that  1  am  afraid 
we  too  often  act  without  seriously  thinking  of 
the  consequences.  Are  we  robbing  birds'  nests 
and  destroying  birds  that  our  posterity  may 
be  better  informed?  In  my  judgment  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  them  the  live  birds;  for  one 
has  little  interest  in  birds  which  have  become 
extinct,  and  does  not  care  very  much  whether 
their  eggs  were  blotched  with  lirown  or  gray 
and  whether  they  measured  0.80  x  0.60  or  2.30  x 
1.40. 

Are  we  collecting  bird's  eggs  for  our  own 
pleasure?  I  have  always  been  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Creator's  work  was  placed 
here  for  our  enjoyment  and  instruction,  not 
for  us  to  ruthlessly  destroy.  Almost  as  com- 
plete data  can  be  obtained,  except  in  some 
few  cases,  without  much  destruction  of  life, 
and  scientific  work  thus  performed  is  so  much 
more  humane,  that  in  time  it  would  no  doubt 
lead  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of 
bird  life.  If  we  love  birds,  let  us  not  destroy 
them,  but  rather  make  them  our  friends,  that 
we  may  stndj'  them  Tnore  closely,  and  thus  act 
in  greater  harmony  with  their  Creator. 
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O  SEVERE  has  proven 
to  be  the  moulting 
process  of  The  Os- 
I'REY  this  autumn  that 
at  one  time  ^ve  feared 
it  might  be  fatal.  But 
the  bird's  soutid  con- 
stitution has  devel- 
oped staying  powers 
equal  to  the  unfor- 
seen  emergency 
forced  upon  it  by  an 
.struggled  in  '"j"!!!'; 
before 


seven     weeks 


unlucky  pi'inter  who 
Osprey's  <-kiws"  for 
he  succeedeil  in  producing-  the  October 
number.  In  this  protracted  su.spense  the 
editors  have  experienced  all  the  ameni- 
ties and  asperities  of  the  occasion,  rang- 
ing through  the  whole  gamut  of  correspond- 
ence, from  tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  bird  to  threats  of  legal  prosecution  for  the 
recovery  of  one  dollar,  jjaid  for  subscription 
to  the  current  volume.  We  can  only  say  to 
our  friends  that  if  any  one  of  them  feels  worse 
than  we  do  about  it,  he  has  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. We  trust  that  the  appearance  of  the 
present  number  will,  in  a  measure,  allay  all 
doubts  for  the    future.     We    also    trust  that, 


shoidd  a  similar  accident  hapjien  again,  all 
who  feel  grieved  will  proceed  to  roast  the  pub- 
lishers and  .spare  the  editors.  The  latter  are 
not  angels,  but  they  have  "done  their  level 
best,"  and  it  is  well  known  that  "angels  could 
do  no  more."  The  December  number  is  in 
press,  and  the  issue  for  .January  is  nearly 
ready.  Both  will  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass, 
the  present  number,  in  excellence  and  variety 
of  contents  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations. 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  ever 
undertaken  in  ornithology  has  just  been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Volume  xxvi  of  the  Catalogue  of 
Birds  of  the  British  Museum,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions and  copious  synonymy  of  some  11,- 
500  species,  based  on  examination  of  nearly 
400.000  specimens,  and  illustrated  with  387  col- 
ored plates.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this 
great  work  hereafter. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Cooper  Or- 
nithological Club,  of  California,  will  hereafter 
issue  its  own  official  organ,  either  bimonthly 
or  quarterly,  thus  enabling  it  to  print  its 
proceedings  and  papers  in  full.  This  is  doubt- 
less the  wisest  course  the  Club  could  have 
taken,  and  the  new  publication  has  oxir  hearty 
g-ood  wishes.  The  Ospkey  has  always  appreci- 
ated the  many  excellent  contributions  to  its 
columns  by  members  of  the  Club,  and  only  re- 
grets that  the  pressure  upon  its  space  made  it 
impossible  to  do  them  full  justice. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Cory,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  has  shown  us 
a  complete  set  of  proofs  of  his  new  work,  the 
Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  profusely  and 
beautifully  illustrated,  upon  the  same  plan 
that  has  proven  so  successful  in  the  cases  of 
two  previous  works  upon  the  Shore  Birds  and 
Water  Fowl.  We  hope  for  the  speedy  publica- 
tion of  this  admirable  treatise,  which  we 
imagine  will  become  very  popidar. 

The  Oologist,  a  monthly  publication  devoted 
to  oology,  ornithology  and  taxidermy,  reaches 
us  promptly  as  usual.  This  is  an  old  favorite, 
now  finishing  its  fifteenth  volume  with  No. 
149.  It  is  publi.shed  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  by  Frank 
H.  Lattin,  and  the  subscription  is  only  50  cents 
a  year. 

We  hear  of  a  project  to  establish  a  new  bi- 
monthly magazine  of  ornithology  in  New 
York. but  as  we  are  not  informed  in  any  of  the 
particulars,  we  can  prophesy  better  after  than 
before  the  appearance  of  the  first  number. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Lieutenant  John  W. 
Daniel's  military  duties  have  obliged  him  to 
abandon  his  proposed  magazine  of  ornithology 
and  oology. 
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Pigeon  Holes. 


HIlEAiaVATEIt  INLAND.— What  seems  to 
liave  been  a  young-  Sooty  Shearwater  (I'uflinus 
striekhindi,  or  1'.  fuligiiiosus)  was  found  here 
in  a  garden  on  the  morning'  of  the  4th  inst. 
some  J50  miles  from  the  coast.  The  bird 
seemed  completely  exhausted  and  died  during 
the  day.  A  heavy  storm  had  been  on  the  pre- 
ceding- twenty-four  hours. — Edgak  Magjsiess, 
Attalla.  Ala.,  May  10,  1S98. 


sparsely  fringe  a  hillside  overlooldng  the  Se- 
basticook.  All  were  busily  feedJDg  and  shree, 
shree,  shreeing-,  as  thoug-h  it  were  JIarch  in- 
stead of  May.  These  are  all  i  have  seen  since 
last  November. — C.  H.  Mokkell,  I'ittsfield,  Me. 


LATE  MIGRA'JTON  OF  THE  BRONZE 
GKACKLE. — During-  the  past  four  years  I  have 
noticed  flocks  of  lironze  Grackles  or  Crow 
Blackbirds  migrating-  southward  early  in  No- 
vember.    For   three   years   in   succession    they 


WHERE  THE  PEKEGRINE  BRED. 


WHEKE  THE  TKRECRINE  BRED.— My  old 
friend,  S.  S.  Haldeinan,  is  now  chiefly  remem- 
bered in  ornithology  as  the  authority  for  the 
name  Sialia  sialis,  which  he  tised  for  the  Blue- 
bird in  Trego's  fieogra))hy  of  Pennsyh'ania, 
1S43.  About  20  years  ago  he  gave  me  the  pho- 
toe-rajih  of  C'hickis  Rock  which  appears  in 
this  number  of  The  Osprey,  and  which  n-as  a 
place  where  the  Peregrine  used  to  breed  be- 
fore the  railroad  invaded  that  region.  The 
view  also  shows  TTaldeman's  house,  in  what  is 
now  the  village  of  Chickies.  or  Chiques.  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Peuna.  R.  R.,  about  2^ 
miles  southeast  of  Hari-isbnrg. — Elliott 
CouES,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BELATED  FLOCK  OF  PTNE  RTSKTNS.— On 
the  Ifith  of  May  T  saw  a  flock  of  about  2.5  Pine 
Siskins  in   the   birch   and   spruce   trees,   which 


passed  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  but  as 
October  of  1S9T  was  quite  warm,  they  did  not 
pass  until  the  middle  of  the  next  month. 
Those  that  nest  here  leave  with  their  young 
the  last  of  ,Tuly  and  first  of  August.  Can  some 
of  our  ornithologists  tell  the  readers  of  The 
OsPRF.y  how  far  north  these  late  flocks  nest? 
— J.  C.  Elliott.  Swanwick,  HI. 


T'lLEATED  WOODPECKER'S  EGCS.— T  had 
the  good  fortune  to  take  this  season  three  sets 
of  I'ileated  Woodpecker's  eggs,  one  of  which 
contained  a  decided  runt,  as  the  following 
measurements  show:  1.3.3  x  .98.  1.33  x  1.00.  1.35x 
.98,  1.00  X  .85.  I  also  took  a  set  of  five  Spotted 
Sandpiper's  eggs,  which  T  think  is  an  unusual 
number. — F.  B.  Spaltlding,  Lancaster,  N.  H., 
.\ugust  21,  1898. 
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ALBINISM  IN  THE  FIELD  SPARROW.— On 

February  19.  1S9S,  I  killed  an  luuisua) 
specimen  of  Spizella  pnsilla,  having-  only  two 
colors — rufous  and  wliite.  The  extent  of  white 
coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  darlc  and 
white  areas  of  a  normal  individual;  that  is. 
the  normal  extent  of  dark  coloration  is  re- 
placed by  white  in  this  specimen,  over  all  the 
quills  of'wings  and  tail.  The  rufous  is  not  as 
dark  as  usual,  becominfr  more  cinnamon  rufous 
on  head  and  back,  where  it  is  the  predo-mi- 
nant  color,  and  .-ilso  tinges  the  forebreast  and 
sides.  Its  distribution  is  the  same  as  in  the 
normal  bird,  but  it  is  of  a  lighter  shade,  no- 
where becoming  bright  bay.  The  combination 
of  rufous  and  white  produces  an  elegant  ap- 
pearance. The  bird  was  one  of  a  loose  flock 
of  other  sparrows  and  was  very  conspicuous 
in  life.  When  flying  it  seemed  pure  white.  I 
had  a  warm  chase  after  it  and  at  last  secured 
it  by  a  long  flying  shot.— J.  Rowland  Nowell, 
Anderson,  S.  C. 

ALBINO  BLUE  .JAY.— The  Crittenden  (Ky.) 
Press  of  July  7,  1807,  states  that  Mr.  J.  F. 
Dodge  has  on  exhibtion  a  snow  white  .lay 
bird.  "He  has  the  voice  of  the  Jay,  the  move- 
ments and  temperament  of  the  Jay,  but  the 
plumage  of  the  Swan."  It  was  a  young  bird, 
just  about  grown,  and  had  been  caught  near 
town.  Mr.  Dodge  informs  me  that  the  bird 
has  since  died,  and  that  its  .skin  was  not  pre- 
served.— R.  H.  Dean,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ALBINO  LARK  .SPARROW.— Yesterday  I  no- 
ticed an  Albino  Lark  Sparrow,  but  having  nc 
gun  I  had  to  make  the  be.st  examination  I 
could  at  about  1.5  feet  distant.  The  wing 
coverts  were  ashy,  and  a  few  feathers  on  thf 
neck-  cloudy;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  beinf 
snow  white.  I  am  on  the  watch  for  this  bird 
and  hope  to  collect  it  before  long. — W.  E. 
SllEERTLL,  Haskell,  Tex.,  September  2^  1898. 

DUPLICATE  NESTS.--In  the  spring  of  1896  I 
found  an  empty  Marsh  Wren's  nest,  and  on 
passing  by  later  in  the  day,  saw  three  nearly 
fledged  young  in  it.  There  were  also  othei 
nests  near  by,  with  one  or  more  young  in  each. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  these  dnplioatf 
nests  are  built,  if  the  birds  have  a  large  fam 
ily,  for  the  young  to  roost  in,  at  least  at 
night,  when  they  are  too  large  to  be  all  con 
tained  in  one  nest,  but  not  yet  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Mr.  J.  N.  Baskett,  in  Tnr 
OsPEEY  for  October,  189R,  states  that  the  Pur 
15le  Oallinnle  builds  several  nests,  and  T  have 
found  the  Sora  Rail  to  do  the  same. — Ciias.  W. 
Bowles,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  October  9,  1898. 

AN  ECCENTRIC  HUMMER.— That  a  Hum- 
mingbird should  so  far  depart  from  its  usual 
mode  of  nesting-  as  to  build  in  a  hole  in  a 
stump,  seems  unlikely,  yet.  while  T  was 
residing  in  California,  at  Pacific  Grove, 
in  May,  1891,  a  boy  pointed  out  to  me 
a  "strange  nest"  lie  had  found  in 
an  old  stump.  On  one  side  midway 
up  the  stump  3  feet  in  height  and  6  inches  in 
diameter,  was  the  finished  but  deserted  nest 
of  Cairdner's  Woodpecker.  To  look  within 
the  boy  had  torn  away  a  piece  of  bark  and  af- 


terward carefully  replaced  it.  On  removing 
this  1  found  the  cavity  half  filled  with  soft  ma- 
terials, similar  to  those  used  by  the  Bush-tit, 
and  a  quantity  of  cobwebs.  This  mass  was 
flat  on  to])  .and  in  a  small  cavity  in  its  center 
rested  two  white,  equal-ended  eggs,  about  the 
size  of  those  of  the  Bush-tit.  The  cavity  of 
the  nest  was  not  larger  than  that  of  a  typical 
nest  of  the  Hummer  and  lined  wholly  with 
soft  white  plant-down. — L.  W.  Brokaw,  Car- 
mel,  Ind. 

FLAMMULATED  O  W  L  S.— During  a  pro- 
tracted storm,  beginning  May  1  pf  this 
year,  a  male  was  found  dead  in  a 
granary.  On  .June  37  a  female  was  flushed 
from  her  nest  in  a  deserted  woodpecker's  hole 
in  a  pine  stub,  13  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
nest  contained  two  eggs,  apparently  fresh. 
Returning  on  the  30th.  1  stopped  the  entrance 
to  the  nest  and  caught  the  bird  on  it.  The 
plumage  was  in  very  poor  condition,  as  she 
had  been  long  incubating.  I  set  her  at  lib- 
erty, after  making  sure  of  her  identity.  The 
eggs  were  laid  on  a  few  fragments  of  oak 
leaves,  and  proved  to  be  infertile;  they  were 
unequal  in  size,  and  smaller  than  is  given  as 
usual  for  this  Owl,  being  1.09x0.99  and  1.00  x 
0.97,  respectively.  On  Se]iteniber  13  a  young 
male,  not  quite  developed,  was  found  in  pos- 
session of  our  cat.  All  these  birds  had  dark 
brown  irides,  very  pale  yellowish-green  soles, 
and  i-usty  scapular  bars.  They  were  found  at 
an  altitude  of  rather  less  than  7,000  feet. — P.  L. 
Jones,  Beulah,  Col..  October  — ,  1898. 

HAWK  KILLED  BY  RATTLESNAKE.— A 
days  ago  a  friend  was  out  hunting,  and  while 
driving  past  a  hay  field  saw  a  large  Hawk  in 
the  middle  of  the  field.  He  thought  he  would 
drive  over  and  shoot  it.  He  noticed  that  the 
bird  was  acting  queerly.  Every  few  moments 
it  would  lift  U71  its  wings  to  fly,  but  the  wind 
would  blow  it  over.  He  drove  near  it,  .and  as 
the  bird  did  not  seem  to  notice,  he  got  out  of 
the  buggy  and  walked  up  beside  it.  Then  he 
saw  what  had  caused  the  trouble.  A  small 
prairie  rattlesnake  was  on  the  ground  beside 
the  hawk.  My  friend  had  no  desire  to  in- 
terfere, as  a  hawk  he  had  shot  and  wounded 
a  shoi-t  time  before  clawed  and  bit  his 
hand  badly.  Karly  next  morning  I  drove  to 
the  jilnce.  and  found  the  hawk  dead,  but  the 
snake  was  gone.  The  bird  w.ns  a  large  female 
P.uteo  borealis:  length.  24  inches;  wing,  16.25 
tail,  11;  expanse,  .'>4.  There  were  two  bites 
on  the  bird,  one  on  the  end  of  the  wing  at  the 
base  of  the  primaries,  the  other  on  the  leg 
about  half  way  up  from  the  heel.  I  noticed 
no  swelling,  but  there  was  a  greenish  dispolor- 
ntion  of  the  leg  bone,  and  my  eyes  pained  -me 
while  skinning  the  bird. — .T.  S.  Httnter,  Lin- 
coln. Neb,.  October  3,  1898. 

LATE  NESTING  OF  THE  I^TYRTLE  WAR- 
T?LFR.— On  .Tnly  30,  1,89.8,  I  flushed  a  Myrtle 
Warbler  from  its  nest,  which  contained  two 
unfledired  young  but  a  few  days  old,  and  two 
infertile  egcs.  The  nest  was  in  a  small  arbor 
vitae  growing  on  an  open  hillside  near  the 
ri\er.  about  4  rods  from  ,n  thick  growth 
that  covered  a  part  of  the  hill.     On  the  25th 
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one  of  the  eggs  had  been  removed  from  the 
nest,  and  I  took  the  remaining  one.  In  the 
liiislies  near  by  were  four  or  five  young  Jfyrtle 
Warblers,  evidently  a  first  brood,  as  the  old 
birds  seeined  to  divide  their  time  between 
them  and  the  two  in  the  nest.  The  latter 
grew  rai)idly;  tliey  were  well  feathered  on  the 
2(ith,  and  on  the  2flth  had  left  the  nest,  perhaps 
a  little  sooner  than  they  would  have  done  had 
1  not  visited  them  so  often.  The  nest  was 
placed  3  feet  10  inches  above  the  ground;  built 
of  fine  twigs,  grasses,  plant  down,  a  few  hairs, 


and  many  feathers,  some  of  which  overarched 
the  brim,  partially  concealing  the  cavity  of 
the  nest.  The  nest  measures:  Height,  2.50 
inches:  depth,  1.75;  outside  top  diameter,  4.00; 
inside  top  diameter.  2.25.  The  e<rs:  measures 
0.05  X  0.50.  The  ground  color  is  grayish-white, 
wreathed  about  the  larger  end  with  spots  of 
reddish-brown,  brownish-black  and  lavender. 
The  extreme  end  is  unspotted.  This  case  is 
unusual,  as  the  Myrtle  Warbler  ordinarily 
rears  but  one  brood  a  year. — C.  H.  Mokrell, 
Pittsfield.  Me.,  .\ugust  2,  1S98. 


In  the   Osprey's  Claws. 


(L:o|ivri.!.'lit.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1897. i 


MR.  PUERTES' spirited  drawing  of  the  talons 
of  the  Osprey  shows  one  of  tlie  most  perfect 
prehensile  instruments  to  be  found  among 
birds.  It  also  indicates,  qiute  figuratively,  of 
course,  the  powerful  grip  of  'J'liE  Ospkev  on 
whatever  comes  into  its  claws  in  the  way  of 
books  and  papers  for  review.  Good  writers 
have  nothing  to  fear;  thej'  will  finu  our  grasp 
firm  and  friendly.  Bad  ones  will  discover  the 
difference  between  justice  and  mercy  when 
they  feel  the  clutch  of  The  Osprev"s  talons; 
and  if  they  manage  to  wriggle  oH  tlie  hooks,  as 
slippery  fish  sometimes  do.  they  mai-  be  more 
careful  in  future.  The  Ospeey  aims  to  be  ab- 
solutely impartial  in  its  reviews;  it  is  inde- 
pendent in  all  things,  neutral  in  none  that  it 
touches;  its  criticism  .is  based  upon  many 
years"  experience  in  liandling  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  ornithological  publications,  and  it 
will  deal  out  praise  or  blame  according  to  its 
highest  ideals  of  excellence. 

THE  WILSON  BULLETINisissnedbimonthly 
by  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Chapter  of  the 
.\gassiz  .Vssociation.  Oberlin.  Ohio,  and  edited 
by  Lynds  Jones.  No.  23,  or  No.  6  of  Vol.  V,  new 
series,  November  30th.  completes  a  volume  and 
furnishes  an  index.  The  subscription  is  only 
50  cents  a  3ear,  and  of  late  the  irregularity  of 
issue  we  used  to  notice  seems  to  have  been 
overcome.  It  is  a  modest  little  magazine,  which 
can  not  be  said  of  all  amateur  etYorts,  arfd  we 
wish  it  all  success. 


THE  SQUIRREL  HUNTERS  OF  OHIO,  or 
Glimpses  of  Pioneer  Life.  By  N.  E.  Jones,  M. 
D.  Cincinnati:  The  Robert  "  Clarke  Co.  1S98. 
Svo.  p]i.  vi.  363;  many  illustrations. 

Dr.  .lones  will  be  ])leasantly  remenilicred  by 
our  older  readers  in  connection  with  the  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  the  Nests  and  Eggs 
of  the  Birds  of  Ohio,  published  some 
years  ago,  with  many  admirable  colored 
plates  in  oblong  folio.  His  present  volume 
hardly  comes  within  The  Osprey's  claws, 
as  it  is  mainly  historical,  but  some  features  of 
it  are  strictly  ornithological.  Chapter  IV  con- 
tains some  notable  biographical  matter  on  the 
Wild  Turkey  and  the  I'ob  White,  with  both  of 
which  birds  Dr.  Jones  is  exceptionally  familiar. 
With  regard  to  the  Turkey,  in  particular.  Dr. 
Jones  writes  like  the  veteran  that  he  is,  and 
we  know  of  no  biography  so  good  as  tliis  one 
since  Audubon's. — E.  C. 

A  REVISION  OP  THE  WRENS  OP  THE 
GENUS  TinnOMANES  Sclater.  By  Harry  C. 
Oberholser.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xxi.  No. 
1153,  pp.  421-450. 

The  author  will  probably  become  an  excellent 
ornithologist  in  due  course,  when  he  overcomes 
that  exuberance  of  youthful  entlmsiasm which 
at  present  makes  him  amuse  himself  with  split- 
ting sidjspecific  hairs  between  north  and  north- 
west sides.  He  is  an  astonishing  adept  in  that 
occult  operation,  considering  how  few  years 
have  yet  passed  over  his  ornithological  head. 
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Given  a  trayful  of  wrens  of  the  genus  Thry- 
omanes,  or  of  any  other  birds  of  any  other 
genns,  and  standing  in  a  good  strong  exposure 
to  sunlight,  say  between  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  in 
winter,  perhaps  a  little  earlier  and  later  in 
summer.  ,\lr.  Oberholser  can  turn  out  more 
kinds  of  a  bird  than  anybody  else.  exce]3t,  per- 
haps, Dr.  Edgar  A.  Mearns  or  Mr.  Outram 
Bangs,  and  provide  them  all  with  correctly 
formed,  sonorous,  not  to  .say  polyphloesboean, 
Graeco-Latin  names.  To  our  way  of  thinking, 
one  good  purpose  is  subserved  in  this  way, 
that  of  the  reduetio  ad  absurdum  of  a  proposi- 
tion, by  way  of  proving  to  the  contrary.  If 
Mr.  Oberholser  should  i^lead  in  extenuation  the 
example  of  some  of  his  elders,  we  should  re- 
mind him  that  "evil  comiuunications  corrupt 
good  manners,"  and  that  some  such  examples 
serve  rather  for  awful  warning's  than  for  mod- 
els. We  refrain  from  detailed  criticism  of  the 
new  species  and  subspecies  of  this  paper,  be- 
cause we  believe  the  author  is  already  in  the 
grip  of  something  more  dreadful,  if  possible, 
than  The  Osprey's  claws — we  mean  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithologists'  Union's  Committee  on 
Classification  and  Nomenclature.  But  we  ven- 
ture, in  this  connection,  to  make  known  a  great 
secret  regarding  authorship.  This  is,  that 
truly  great  authors  always  start  with  what 
they  have  to  say,  never  say  it  but  once,  and 
stop  when  it  is  said. — E.  C. 

THE  WILD  FOWL  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  BBITISH  POSSESSIONS.  Olt 
THE  SW.AN,  GEESE,  DUCKS  AND  MERGANS- 
ERS OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  etc.  By  Daniel 
Giraud  Elliot.  F.  R.  S.  E..  etc.  New  York: 
Francis  P.  Harper,  1898.  1  Vol.  Svo..  pp. 
i-xxii,  21-,3]R,  froutisp.  and  CS  pll.  .$2..')n:  large 
paper,  $10. 

This  notable  work  is  published  uniform  with 
the  distinguished  author's  two  previnus  books, 
respectively  on  the  Shore  Birds  and  the  Gal- 
linaceous Game  Birds,  in  two  forms — the  reg- 
ular edition  at  a  very  moderate  price;  the 
sumptuous  large  edition,  of  100  autographic 
copies,  being'  much  more  expensive.  The  text 
and  plates  are  the  san.e  in  each,  and  both  are 
handsome  specimens  of  bookmaking.  upon 
which  Mr.  F.  P.  Harper  is  to  be  congratulated. 

We  are  struck  on  ojjcning'  the  book  with  the 
altogether  admirable  portrait  of  the  .author, 
which  forms  the  frontispiece — a  speaking  like- 
ness of  the  genial  veteran  naturalist,  which 
v^tII  best  satisfy  those  who  know  him  best.  We 
have  on  other  occasions  expressed  some  not 
altogether  favorable  opinion  of  Mr.  Sheppard's 
drawings  of  birds,  and  such  view  of  this  ar- 
tist's limitations  is  not  clianged  in  the  present 
instance.  Perhaps  we  are  a  little  hard  to 
please  in  this  respect,  but  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  the  plates  of  this  work  are  in  all  cases 
recognizable  porti'aits  of  the  birds  represented, 
and  that  is  the  great  point,  after  all.  We 
think  the  birds  themselves  would  stand  out 
better  against  white  paper  than  they  do  within 
the  needlessly  heavy  scenery  in  which  they  are 
framed. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Elliot's  pre- 
vious two  volumes  already  mentioned  may  fee! 
sure  that  the  plan  of  treatment  which  proved 
so  successful  in  those  cases  is  carried  out  in 


this  instance  with  no  falling  off  in  excellence. 
The  three  books  are  so  similar  they  might  be 
regarded  as  three  volumes  of  one  work,  though 
each  is  complete  in  itself  and  independent  of 
its  companions.  The  "trilogy"  thus  concluded 
by  Mr.  Elliot's  industry  and  ability  comprises 
the  three  great  groups  of  birds  which  have  the 
most  interest  to  the  general  public  and  to  the 
pportsmau  in  particular.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  high  place  already  taken  by  these  vol- 
umes W'ill  become  permanent  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Elliot's  plan  of  treatment  is  clear  and 
simple.  Each  species  is  treated  at  length, 
liiograpliically ;  each  is  also  more  briefly  and 
technically  described;  and  each  is  figured.  The 
biographies  are  reliable  and  so  well  written  as 
to  make  pleasant  reading.  The  descriptions, 
we  are  glad  to  say.  dwell  especially  upon  the 
too  often  neglected  plumages  of  female  and 
young'  birds,  which,  in  this  family,  as  a  rule, 
are  notably  different  from  those  of  the  adult 
male.  Many  persons  who  know  the  old  drakes 
very  well  are  often  puzzled  over  the  ducks  and 
ducklings. 

The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  these  bi- 
ographies and  descriptions,  but  an  appendiy 
gives  a  useful  key  to  the  subfamilies,  genera 
and  species,  and  also  the  etymologies  of  the 
Latin  names — a  notable  feature.  In  his  classi- 
tication  and  nomenclature,  Mr.  Elliot  shows 
that  he  has  o))inions  of  his  own  and  is 
not  afraid  to  express  them;  that  is  to  say,  he 
follows  the  A.  O.  II.  Code  and  Check-list  when 
he  thinks  ]u-oj)er,  and  differs  from  it  when  he 
thinks  he  can  improve  upon  it.  This  is  not  dif- 
ficxdt  in  the  case  of  the  Anatidae.  which,  as  we 
lately  pointed  out  in  The  Auk.  are  badly 
handled  in  the  Union's  list.  The  sequence  of 
the  species  is  very  bad:  there  are  also  too  many 
sulispecies  and  not  genera  enough.  Mr.  Elliot 
differs  from  the  Check-list  in  perhaps  twenty- 
cases  of  names  in  this  one  family,  and  we  trust 
that  the  committee  which  holds  all  this  mat- 
ter in  the  hollow  of  its  collective  hand  will 
reckon  with  Mr.  Elliot,  most  of  whose  depart- 
ures from  the  Uiiion's  nomenclature  seem  to 
us  distinct  improvc7uents  upon  it.  We  also 
note  to  our  joy  the  outward  signs  of  that  in- 
ward grace  which  makes  Mr.  Elliot  try  to  spell 
right,  instead  of  preferring  to  spell  wrong,  as 
is  done  in  so  many  cases  by  the  distinguished 
im])Tirisfs.  or  advocates  of  illiteracy,  who  at 
present,  we  believe,  have  a  majority  of  four  to 
one  on  the  nomcnclatural  committee.  WithMr. 
Elliot's  powerful  assistance,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal example  of  purity  and  virtue  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  may  hope  soon  to  eradicate  from  our 
code  of  nomenclature  that  ridiculous  Canon 
XL.  so  offensive  to  scholarly  naturalists. — E.  C. 
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A  MORNING  WITH  THE  BIRDS  ON  MOUNT  ORIZABA. 
By  E.   \V.  Nelson,  Washington,  D.   C. 


HE  Volcano 
of  Orizaba 
rises  boldly 
fro  ni  the 
eastern  bor- 
der of  the 
Mexican  ta- 
bleland in 
the  State  of 
P  u  e  b  1  a  . 
When  free 
from  cloitds 
its  snowy 
cone  is  a 
notable  ob- 
ject from  all 
the  s  u  r- 
ro  n  n  d  i  n  g 
country. 
The  table- 
land at  the 
western 
base  of  the 
mountain  is 
devoid  of 
trees,  but  at 
the  foot  of 
the  slope,  at 
an  altitude 
of  about 
8,600  feet,  a  broad  belt  of  coniferous  forest  be- 
gins and  extends  up  to  13, 6(10  feet. 

While  working  on  the  adjacent  tableland  in 
sight  of  this  mountain,  I  looked  with  interest 
toward  its  slopes  in  the  hope  of  finding  many 
unfamiliar  birds  when  the  time  should  arrive 
to  visit  it.  When  the  mountain  was  finally 
reached  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  closely  the 
bird-life  of  the  western  slope,  where  the  first 
work  was  done,  re  ,emblod  that  of  the  southern 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States.  Eater 
in  the  season,  when  the  eastern  side  fronting 
the  tropical  lowlands  was  visited,  many  birds 
new  to  us  were  seen,  and  in  a  few  hours'  travel 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  trace  progressive 
changes  in  bird-life  through  several  faunal 
zones.  The  present  notes,  however,  are  limited 
to  some  of  our  first  experiences  on  the  moun- 
tain side. 

The  last  of^April,  a  few  seasons  ago,  Mr.  E. 
A.  Goldman  and  I  camped  in  the  forest  on  the 
western  slope  of  Orizaba  at  an  altitude  of  11,200 


feet.  Nearly  3,000  feet  below  us  the  tableland 
extended  westward  like  a  brown  sea,  with  ir- 
regular billows  where  hills  and  ridges  broke 
the  general  level,  and  appeared  to  surround  the 
higher  mountains  that  rose  island  like  in  their 
mid.st.  The  Indian  hut  in  which  we  camped 
was  a  rude  affair  at  the  edge  of  a  clearing,  a 
few  acres  in  extent,  where  wheat  and  potatoes 
were  cultivated  in  a  small  way.  All  about  were 
pines,  firs,  tree  alders  and  madronos,  with  a 
scattered  undergrowth  of  various  species  of 
shrubs.  The  uncultivated  parts  of  the  fields 
and  the  more  open  parts  of  the  forested  .slopes 
were  covered  by  an  abundance  of  grass. 

It  was  with  much  interest  that  I  started  out, 
gun  in  hand,  just  as  the  sun  sent  its  first  rays 
down  the  mountain  side,  the  morning  after  our 
arrival.  Many  Juncos  and  Chipping  Sparrows 
(Junco  plicronohis  and  Spizc/la  s.  arizona;)  were 
out  forag-ing  for  an  early  breakfast  among  the 
scanty  weeds  in  the  potato  field  and,  as  I  skirted 
along  a  row  of  tall  bushes  forming  a  broken 
hedge  on  one  side  of  the  cleared  ground,  they 
amused  me  by  the  panic-stricken  manner  in 
which  the}'  skurried  into  shelter,  alarmed  by  my 
approach.  The  Chipping  Sparrows  were  found 
in  open  ground  only,  but  the  Juncos  were  every- 
where, as  appeared  later,  even  among'  the  tops 
of  tall  fir  trees  in  the  denser  parts  of  the  forest, 
where  two  or  three  were  shot  when  too  high  to 
be  distinguished  from  other  small  birds  with 
which  they  were  consorting.  Among  the  bushes 
on  the  far  side  of  the  field  several  finches  (Pi- 
pilo  ntaciilafiis  and  C/niiinrospha  torquata)  were 
singing  from  the  topmost  twigs,  but  always  on 
the  alert  and  ready  to  dive  into  the  leafy  shelter 
below  when  I  came  too  near.  It  required  con- 
siderable maneuvering-  to  get  specimens  of 
these  birds,  they  were  so  wary  and  expert  at  the 
game  of  hide-and-seek.  A  small  flock  of  Jays 
(Aphelocoma)  went  trooping  off  through  the 
open  pine  woods  as  I  left  the  fields,  and  several 
Diadem  Javs  (Cvaiwcitta  diadeinala)  were  seen 
during  this  part  of  my  walk.  The  Mexican 
Nuthatch  (Silla  c.  iiuwicana)  was  rather  com- 
mon on  scattered  trees  about  the  clearing,  and 
Pigmv  Nuthatches  (Sitta  pygmira)  were  often 
heard'piping  their  little  calls  to  one  another  or 
drumming  vigorously  on  dry  branches  in  the 
tops  of  trees. 

After  entering  the    forest    my    attention  was 
drawn  toa.hill  slope  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
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field,  by  one  of  the  richest  bird  song's  that  ever 
reached  my  ear.  The  notes  rose  clear,  full  and 
surpassing-ly  sweet.  Turning- back  I  approached 
a  bunch  of  large  bushes  whence  the  unfamiliar 
music  came  in  almost  unbroken  strains,  and  de- 
siring to  kniiw  tlieir  author  reluct.intlY  fired  at 
an  indistinct  form  seen  through  the  foliage. 
Hastening  forward  I  found  the  bird  lying-  be- 
neath the  bush,  and  my  reg-ret  at  having'-  killed 
such  an  exquisite  songster  was  partly  forgotten 
in  the  pleasure  of  securing  one  of  the  rarest 
and  least  kcown  of  Mexican  birds,  the  Ocellated 
Thrasher  (Harpor/iyiichus  occ/latiis). 

The  digression  from  my  original  course 
caused  by  the  Thrasher's  song-,  started  me  in  a 
new  direction  over  the  top  of  a  low  grass-g-rown 
ridg-e  dotted  with  scattered  trees,  among'-  which 
were  found  a  number  of  Bluebirds  (Siaiia  iinw- 
ica?ia),  a  small  flock  of  Jays,  and  some  .Striped- 
breasted  Woodpeckers  {Mciancrpcs  Jonnicii'o- 
rus).  Slopping  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to 
I'egain  my  breath,  I  enjoyed  a  g-lorious  view  of 
the  snowy  peak  of  Orizada  towering'-high  above 
the  forested  slopes.  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
ridg-e,  where  the  descending-  slope  had  a  cool 
north  exposure,  favorable  to  the  retention  of 
moisture,  it  was  a  surprise  to  find  a  dense 
growth  of  tall,  slender  firs  and  pines,  beneath 
which  the  ground  was  softly  carpeted  with 
mosses  or  covered  bj'  thickets  of  low  under- 
growth. Under  the  shade  of  the  interlaced  tree- 
tops  the  light  was  dim.  and  with  the  cool  air 
and  moss-tufted  tree  trunks,  g-ave  the  impres- 
sion of  a  forest  scene  near  the  northern  border 
of  the  United  States  rather  than  one  in  the 
tropics.  lu  places  where  the  tree  growth  was 
more  open  the  entering  shafts  of  sunshine 
caused  the  iridescent  colors  of  the  White-eared 
Hummers  (Basilinua  Icucotis)  to  flash  and  glitter 
as  the  birds  searched  eagerly  for  nectar  in  the 
.scarlet  flowers  of  salvias  and  Bouvardias. 
Many  Stephens"  Vireos  ( /  'irco  h.  sfcp/inisi)  were 
uttering  their  warbling  songs  on  all  sides  and 
Pileolated  Warblers  ( (7 7/iy«;a  /.  pilcolata),  in 
their  usual  restless  manner,  hopped  and  flut- 
tered about  everywhere.  Several  Red  Warblers 
(ErgaticHS  ruber)  were  encountered  here,  and 
against  the  dark  backg-round  of  the  evei^greens 
their  bright  plumag^e  caused  them  to  appear 
like  little  sprites  robed  in  glowing  flame. 
These  birds,  on  account  of  their  bright  colors 
and  warbler-like  habits  of  searching-  the  outer 
twigs  of  trees,  are  among-  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  smaller  species.  From  the  number  of 
Crested  Jays  seen  and  heard  in  the  depths  of 
this  shady  forest  it  appeared  to  be  their  favorite 


haunt.  The  Mexican  Creeper  ( Ccrthia  f.  alticola) 
and  the  Western  Robin  {Mcriila  propiiiqua) 
were  seen  also,  and  a  pair  cf  Red-tailed  Hawks 
{Dntco  b.  calurus)  circled  slowly  overhead. 

It  was  becoming-  late  and  the  reports  of  my 
companion's  gun.  at  first  distant  but  now  sound- 
ing' in  the  direction  of  camp,  caused  me  to  turn 
back  with  eag-er  interest  to  see  what  treasures 
he  niigpht  have  secured.  As  I  passed  an  open 
grlade  near  a  little  spring;  a  small  flock  of  Band- 
tailed  Pigeons  {Columba  fasciata)  flew  suddenly 
out  of  the  neighboring"-  tree  tops  with  loud, 
startling'- wing-clappingr,  and  hurried  away  over 
the  mountain  side.  Several  Red-shafted  Flick- 
ers {('(»/(7/'/'<'i  cafcr)  had  entered  the  fields  during 
my  absence  and  were  searching'-  for  food  among 
the  clods  of  upturned  earth  with  Robins,  Blue- 
birds, Juncos  and  Chipping  Sparrows;  and  a 
pair  of  Ravens  (C  c.  sinuatus]  were  grubbing 
away  among  the  tussocks  of  grass  on  the  open 
slope.  In  a  fence  corner  a  curious  bunch  of 
-wild  gooseberry'  bushes  in  full  flower  were  so 
attractive  that  a  few  branches  were  taken  for 
botanical  specimens;  and  it  interested  me 
g-reatly  to  learn,  at  a  later  date,  that  this  plant 
was  discovered  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
during  his  celebrated  travels  in  Mexico  at  the 
beginning-  of  the  centurj',  and  had  remained 
unknown  to  botanists  initil  rediscovered  during- 
this  morning's  tramp.  My  companion  had 
made  a  circuit  throug'-li  the  forest  on  the  side 
toward  which  my  steps  were  first  turned,  and 
among'  his  captures  were  the  rare  Strickland's 
Woodpecker  (/hyobatcs  stricklandi),  Olive-sided 
and  Coues'  Flycatchers  (Coiitopiis  borcalis  and 
C /(-/-////rt-r).  Mexican  Wren  {Troglodytes  brun- 
lu'ii'ollis),  Mexican  Chickadee  (Pariis  stiii/i-ri). 
Small  headed  Flycatcher  (Sclop/laga  miniata) 
and  two  species  of  Iinipidonax.  The  skinning 
kit  was  soon  arranged  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
hut.  where  we  began  preparing-  our  specimens, 
keeping'-  a  gun  close  by  in  order  to  take  advant- 
ag^e  of  any  opportunity  that  might  arise  to  in- 
crease the  collection.  In  a  short  time  a  small 
flock  of  Violet-green  Swallows  ( Tachyiincta 
thalassina)  was  seen  circling-  over  th6  clearing, 
and  from  trees  close  by  spi-cimens  of  the  Mexi- 
can Crossbill  (Lo.vine.  stricklandi)  and  the  Pine 
Siskin  (Spiniis  piiiiis  inacroptcra)  were  secured. 
Among  various  other  birds  several  Audubon's 
and  Townsend's  Warblers  (I)cndroifa  aiidiiboni 
and  1).  toivnseiidi)  were  seen  in  the  bushes  close 
by;  but  they  were  not  molested,  and  after  tarry- 
ing for  a  short  time,  passed  on  toward  their 
sunnner  home  far  to  the  north. 


SOME  OCEAN  WANDERERS  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC. 
By  Rev.  HerbkrT  K.  Joii,  N(.>rth  Middleboro.  Mass. 


THE  fact  that  it  is  so  rare  to  find  any  account 
of  these  ocean  wanderers  may  indicate  that 
most  bird-lovers  are  deterred  from  study  ing 
them  in  their  haunts,  either  by  the  terrors  of  Nep- 
tune or  by  lack  of  opportunity-  To  many  "Shear- 
water" is  a  mere  book  name,  or  known  only 
through  the  data  slip  on  some  purchased  skin, 
I  think  there  is  no  class  of  birds  more  neglected 
— none  that  ofters  more  prizes  to  the  inve.stig-a- 
tor  who  is  not  afraid  of  cold  or  wet  and  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean. 


"Not  uncommon  off  the  coast  in  winter"  is 
the  customary  remark  with  which,  in  many 
books,  these  interesting  species  are  consigned 
to  oblivion.  But  even  tliis  limited  information 
is  based  more  upon  g-uess  than  observation,  for 
some  of  them  are  both  common  and  found  in 
summer. 

To  study  these  birds  successfully  one  must 
find  some  place  of  vantage.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  toss  in  a  foul-smelling-  fishing  schooner  far 
off  shore  on   the  dangerous,  rough   and   foggy 
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"banks."  All  these 
birds  are  found,  to 
be  sure,  far  from 
land;  yet  they  are 
just  as  abundant 
a  dozen  miles  off 
stjme  projecting 
point  as  a  hundred 
miles  further  out. 
For  years  pa.st  I 
have  had  two  such 
places  of  access. 
One  is  Chatham, 
Mass.,  at  the  elbow 
of  Cape  Cod:  the 
other  is  Cape  Sable, 
Nova  Scotia.  At 
these  places  fleets 
of  sail  boats  f>fo 
for  fish  well  off 
shore  each  favor- 
able morning-,  re- 
turninff  at  night. 
The  abundance  of 
ocean  birds  in  these 

localities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  follow  the 
migrations  of  fish,  feeding  upon  small  fry  or 
the  leavings  of  whales  and  other  marine 
creatures.  One  may  sail  over  vast  tracts  of 
ocean  and  see  only  scattering  birds,  while  on 
the  fishing  grounds  there  niaj-  be,  and  often  are, 
hundreds  and  even  thousands.  Because  the 
waters  of  Cape  Cud  and  Cape  Sable  swarm  with 
fish,  they  also  abound  in  bird-life. 

B'roni  either  of  these  points  let  one  accompany 
a  fisherman  some  day  in  sultry  August.  If  the 
desire  is  to  meet  Shearwaters  in  abundance, 
Chatham  is  the  place;  if  Jaegers  and  Phalar- 
opes  are  wished  for.  Cape  Sable  is  better— 
though  all  these  birds  occur  in  either  place. 
The  distance  from  land  at  which  they  are  found 
varies  from  day  to  day,  apparently  according  to 
the  location  of  fish  or  other  bait.  Sometimes 
few  can  be  found  inside  of  a  twenty  mile  limit, 
and  again  they  are  quite  close  in.     t)ne  morn- 


"Two  Kinds  of  Shearwaters.' 

ing   in  August,  1807,   I    found   no   birds    nearer 
than  eight  miles  oft'  Chatham.     But,  returning 


Fleets  of  Sail  Boats  Go  for  Fish,' 


in  the  afternoon,  manyShearwaters  and  Petre's 
were  flying  only  half  a  mile  out,  diving'  eagerly 
at  schools  of  fish  that  agitated  the  water. 

Two  kinds  of  Shearwater  are  very   common 
off  this  coast  in  summer,  the  Greater  (Puffiniis 
gravis)    and  the   Sooty    (/-'.  fiiligiiiosus).      The 
former  is  the  more  abundant,  but  the  other  is 
very  common,  and  on  some  days  seems  to  out- 
number the  Greater.     The  waters  off  Chatham 
are  the  one  known  resort  of   the   recently  dis- 
covered  Cory's   Shearwater.     Mr,   C.    B.   Cory 
records   the   first    specimens    known  to    science 
from  this  locality  in  the  summer  of  1881.     On 
August  2,   1883,  I  secured    two    single    birds  of 
this  species,  and  shot  down  another  that   flut- 
tered off  as  I  was  about  to  pick  it  up,   my   gun 
being  empty.    All  these  birds  are  called  "Hags" 
or  "Haglets"  by  the  fishermen.     Their  flight  is 
peculiar,    the    wings   being    held    straight    out. 
Usually  thej'  wander  sing-ly,  searching  for  food. 
But  when  a   school  of 
fish  is   discovered  the)' 
pour     in     from     far 
and    near,     flapping 
about  on  the  water,  div- 
ing,  squabbling,  grunt- 
ing.      On  a    'jalui   day 
they    rise    from   the 
water     with    difficulty 
always    facing    the 
wind;      but,     once 
awing,   their    flight   is 
g-raceful,     swift      and 
powerful.       They     fol- 
low   the    fishermen 
persistently,      and     no 
collector  without  a  gun 
need    want    for    speci- 
mens, for  they  take  the 
hook  nearly  as  well  as 
codfish.     I  have  hauled 
them    in    as    fast    as    I 
could    throw    a     small 
line    baited    with    cod- 
liver,  while  the  fisher- 
men rivaled  me  with  the  boat  hook.      This  was 
when  we  had  baited  up  a  large  flock  around  us. 
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Until  recently  they  have  been 
considered  winter  visitors,  their 
breeding-  resorts  being  un- 
known. Now  they  are  known 
to  be  of  antarctic  orig-in,  nest- 
ing in  remote  southern  lati- 
tudes in  our  winter  season,  then 
wanderitig  up  to  the  other  end 
of  the  earth,  spending  their 
winter  with  us  in  our  summer 
months.  They  begin  to  arrive 
on  the  New  England  coast  in 
May,  following  the  first 
schools  of  small  fish,  and  are 
most  plentiful  in  June,  July 
and  August.  The  numbers 
begin  to  lessen  in  September, 
and  by  the  last  of  October  or 
first  of  November  they  prac- 
tically disappear,  being  seldom 
if  ever  seen  in  winter.  I  am 
confident  of  having  seen  a 
single  Greater  Shearwater  De- 
cember 31,  but  if  so,  it  was  a 
straggler  from  the  great  horde 
headed  for  the  far  south. 

Another  of  our  summer  visitors  from  the 
south  is  Wilson's  Petrel,  whose  migrations  seem 
to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Shearwaters, 
both  in  time  and  extent.  One  can  find  Petrels 
off  the  Massachusetts  coast  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  my  experience  has  been  that,  aside 
from  possible  rare  stragglers,  those  seen  in 
summer  are  Wilson's,  those  in  winter,  Leach's, 
the  two  intermingling  in  spring'  and  fall.  Tlie 
Leach's  breed  abundantly  on  the  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Maine,  where  I  have  found  them  by  the 
thousand  laying  about  June  15 — and  from  there 
northward, one  seldom  sees  a  bird  flying  near  the 
breeding  grounds,  except  at  nig^ht.  Both  sexes 
take  turns  in  warming  the  white  egg  in  the  rat- 
like burrow,  relieving-  one  another  at  night. 
The  ones  not  thus  occupied  seem  to  fly  far  nut  to 
sea,     wliere.    in   that    latitude,    they     doubtless 


"We  hart  Baited  up  a  Large  Flock." 


mingle  with  the  other  species.  I  think  that 
most  of  Leach's  wander  in  winter  further  south- 
ward than  Massachusetts,  as  I  have  never  met 


them  at  that  season,  and  the  fishermen  say  they 
are  very  rarely  seen.  It  is  amazing;  that  such 
frail  little  things  can  survive  the  raging-s  of  the 
ocean,  never  taking  refuge  on  land  e.xcept  to 
breed,  and  that  our  little  southerner  can  fly 
froui  Kerg'-uelen's  Land  to  Massachusetts  and 
back  without  fatal  weariness.  That  sometimes, 
however,  a  severe  storm  is  too  much  for  them  I 
believe  from  seeing,  during  the  violent  easterly 
gale  of  October  11-13,  1896,  a  poor  Leach's 
Petrel,  bedrag-g-Ied,  oil-smeared  and  almost  dead, 
wash  a-.hore  on  Cape  Cod,  and  lie  fluttering  on 
the  beach,  unable  to  rise. 

Though  I  had  met  occasional  flocks  of  Phalar- 

opes  off  Chatham.  I    had   no    idea    of   their  real 

abundance  until  I  visited  Cape  Sable.  N.  S.,  in 

August,  1895.     Haifa  dozen   miles  off  the  cape 

the  ocean  was  fairly  alive  with  these  tiny  and 

beautiful  birds.     C)ne  day    thei-e  were  literally 

acres  of  them.     As  I 

rowed    toward  them 

in    the    ship's     boat 

they  did  not  fly,   but 

s  i  m  p  1  y    o  pe  n  e  d   a 

c  h  a  n  n  e  1      for     me 

t  h  r  o  u  g-  h        their 

ranks,      closing     up 

again    when    I    had 

passed.       Most     of 

them    are    Northern 

Phalaropes  (  Lobipes 

liypcrhorens  ),  with  a 

few  Red  Phalaropes 

[Phalaropus    fidicar- 

i  It  s  ),    scattered     i  n 

among-     them.       All 

the  red  breasts  have 

become     white    by 

about   the   middle  of 

Augu,st.     I  have  met 

the  Northern  Phala- 

rope  on  the  coast   of 

Maine  as   late  as  the 

middle  of  June,  and 

they    begin   to    return  at    Cape    Sable    toward 

the  end    of  July.     The  time  of   special    abund- 

^auce  is  the  last  half  of  August.     By  the  middle 
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of  September  most  of  them  have  gone  on, 
thoug-h  I  have  found  the  Red  Phalarope  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast  as  late  as  middle  Octo- 
ber. Even  when  abundant  off  shore  they  are 
seldom  seen  on  land,  or  even  close  inshore.  But 
an  easterly  ti'dle.  or  at  times  a  dense  fog-,  may 
cause  a  sudden  irruption  o^  them  for  a  short 
time.  The  fisherman  of  Cape  Sab  e  told  me 
that  early  one  moining  in  August,  1894,  after  a 
calm  night  of  unusually  dense  fog,  the  shores 
and  flats  were  fairly  swarming  with  the,se  birds. 
The  fog  soon  lifted,  and  they  were  at  once  away. 
With  us  they  are  emphatically  ocean  birds.  At 
Cape  Sable  they  are  known  as  "Sea  Geese;"  at 
Chatham,  as  "Whale-birds.'" 

Other  unique  and  interesting  birds  are  the 
Jaegers  or  Skuas.  Their  habit  of  securing  food 
by  chasing  the  smaller  gulls  and  terns,  and 
forcing  them  to  disgorge,  is  well  known.  Yet 
that  for  the  most  part  they  earn  their  own  living 
one  can  surmise  as  he  sees  them  around  the 
fishing  vessel  eagerly  seizing  any  offal  thrown 
out.  Though  not  so  ridiculously  tame  as  the 
Shearwaters,  they  can  readily  be  baited  up  and 
shot.  One  begins  to  find  them  returning  from 
the  north  by  the  middle  of  July.  From  that 
time  until  the  middle  of  October,  they  be- 
come more  and  more  plenty,  at  which  latter 
time,  with  the  exception  of  gulls  and 
ducks,  they  are  probably  the  most  abundant 
ocean  birds.  Most  of  them  g'o  further  south 
during  the  cold  season,  yet  they  are  found 
spariiigl3' off  our  coast  all  winter.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  supposition,  the  Pomarine  Jaeg'er 
(Slercorariiis  poDtatorhiniis)  is  the  most  abund- 
ant of  the  tribe.  Next  conies  the  Parasitic 
(S.  pai-asifirus),  which  is  common.  The  Long- 
tailed  or  Arctic  [S.  hiiffotii)  seems  to  be  rather 
scarce,  to  m^'  knowledge. 

It  IS  interesting  to  be  off-shore  on  a  pleasant 


autumn  day  when  Jaegers  are  abundant.  Bai*- 
them  up  around  the  vessel  where  they  can  be 
observed  closely,  and  what  marvelous  variation 
is  seeni  Long  tails,  short  tails,  white  breasts, 
spotted  breasts,  plain  wing's,  barred  wings, 
sooty,  part  sootj',  not  sooty,  large,  small, 
medium,  and  all  the  rest.  One  is  always  dis- 
covering new  "species." 

Even  icy  winter  is  a  fruitful  time  for  bird 
studj'  on  old  ocean.  Time  and  space  fail  me 
to  descant,  as  I  would  like  to  do.  upon  the  Grebes 
Loons,  Auks,  Guillemots,  Puffins,  Gannets, 
Cormorants,  Gulls  and  Sea  Ducks  of  our  winter 
fauns,  A  mid-winter  trip  to  the  coast  has 
fewer  hardships  and  more  delights  than  many 
would  suppo.se.  But  I  doubt  if  an^'  pleasanter 
episode  can  well  occur  in  the  experience  of  the 
ornithoMgist  than  on  some  mid-summer  day, 
when  on  shore  all  is  hot  and  dustj-,  the  land 
birds  ragged  in  moult  and  skulking  silently  in 
the  thickets,  to  fill  the  lungs  with  the  cool  ocean 
breezes  off  where  land  appears  as  a  mere  dim 
haze,  surrounded,  as  one  often  is  in  the  right 
place,  with  the  varj^ing-  phenomena  of  ocean 
bird-life.  Petrels  patter  over  the  waves,  chatter- 
ing sociably:  Shearwaters  g^lide  gracefullj-  on 
tireless  wings,  or  flutter  greedily  down  to  seize 
some  proffered  morsel,  uttering  weird,  wailing 
cries;  lovely  unsuspicious  Phalaropes  ride  at 
anchor  in  squadrons,  a  miniature  fleet;  while 
over  all  scales  the  voracious  Jaeger,  ever  alert 
to  fill  its  maw.  The  agile  Porpoise  leaps  from 
its  briny  dominion,  while  the  Finback  Whale 
spouts  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  cavernous 
roaring  of  the  tidal  waves  which  rush  from  its 
great  back  as  it  emerges.  Even  the  veriest 
landlubber  is  wont  to  forget  himself  and  ex- 
claim : 

"The  life  for  me  is  the  life  at  .sea." 


NOTES  ON  THE  STREAKED  HORNED  LARK. 


By  J.   H.   BOWLE-S,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SIX  miles  from  Tacoma,  where  dense  woods 
change  suddenly  into  long  stretches  of 
prairie,  the  Streaked  Horned  Lark  (C)to- 
rorvs  alpi'stris  sti'igata)  is  one  of  our  common 
summer  residents,  though  peculiar  in  its  dis- 
tribution, large  areas  being  almost  untenanted, 
where  the  conditions  are  to  all  appearances 
perfect.  This  seems  strange,  since,  half  a  mile 
further,  one  comes  upon  very  similar  surround- 
ings where  a  bird  may  be  flushed  on  an  average 
of  every  hundred  feet.  The  g-round  they  prefer 
is  at  a  distance  from  water,  where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  sandy  and  the  V'^getation  consists 
mainly  of  short  grass,  mixed  with  sparse 
clumps  of  small  prairie  ferns,  which  grow  to  a 
height  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  large  patches. 

The  Larks  arrive  here  about  the  fourth  week 
in  March,  coming  suddenly  in  large  num- 
bers, and  return  to  the  south  as  soon  as  their 
last  broods  are  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
journey,  about  the  middle  of  October,  or  earlier, 
when  they  gather  in  flocks  of  40  or  50  and  leave 
as  suddenly  as  thej'  ca,ne. 

During  the  nesting  season,  on  warm  days  when 
there  is  no  wind,  the  males  have  a  very  pretty 
habit,  toward   evening,  of   soaring  to  a  height 


of  about  one  hundred  feet,  hovering  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  fluttering  down  ag-ain.  The 
flight  is  rather  slow,  the  motions  of  the  wings 
being  short  and  quick,  and,  from  the  time  the 
bird  leaves  the  ground  until  it  alights,  it  utters 
a  low,  clear  and  pleasant  twitter.  How  many 
broods  a  pair  of  these  birds  raise  in  a  season  I 
cannot  sa)'  with  certainty,  but  I  doubt  there  are 
more  than  two.  In  New  England  one  can 
decide,  almost  to  a  day,  the  date  on  which  to 
secure  a  set  of  eggs  of  almost  any  bird.  Here 
in  Washington,  however,  probabl3'  owing;  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  many  birds  maj-  be 
found  nesting-  at  any  time  in  May  and  June. 
The  bird  under  discussion  is  more  eccentric  in 
this  respect  than  any  other;  one  may  confidently 
look  for  eggs  between  the  first  of  May  and  the 
last  of  July — how  much  earlier  or  later  I  am  un- 
able to  state.  The  site  selected  for  a  nest  may 
be  almost  anywhere  on  the  ground.  The  birds 
usually  scratch  a  hollow  in  the  earth  about 
three  inches  deep,  but  occasionally  place  the 
nest  in  the  rut  of  a  cart  wheel,  or  the  foot-print 
of  a  cow  or  a  horse.  The  only  two  nests  with 
eggs  that  I  have  taken  were  found  bj'  accident 
ally  flushing   the  bird  while  I  was  playing  golf 
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on  the  links  of  the  Tacoma  Golf  Club,  and  all 
my  information  has  been  given  me  by  other 
players-  Though  the  links  are  used  by  dozens 
of  people  every  day,  many  more  Larks  are  to 
be  found  there  than  in  any  other  locality;  the 
birds  become  very  tame,  and  apparently  prefer 
human  society. 

My  first  nest  was  found  on  May  22.  1897,  and 
contained  three  eggs,  about  half  incubated. 
It  was  situated  ten  feet  from  the  edge  of  a 
'•  putting  green  "  (golf  players  will  know  what 
I  mean),  in  the  center  of  a  clump  of  scattered 
ferns,  and  in  a  saucer-shaped  hollow  evidently 
scratched  by  the  birds  themselves.  The  female 
left  the  nest  when  I  was  but  two  feet  from  it 
and  ran  about  twenty  feet,  where  she  remained 
feeding  until  I  left,  making-  no  complaint  and 
showing  not  the  slightest  uneasiness.  The  nest 
was  level  with  the  ground,  and  composed  of 
fine  dead  grass,  with  flowers  of  everlasting 
weed  for  a  lining.  It  is  the  larger  of  the  two 
in  my  collection  and  I  think  about  average  size, 
the  external  dimensions  being:  width  4.00 
inches;  depth  2.75  inches;  internal  width  2.50 
inches;  depth  2.25.  The  three  eggs  were  placed 
with  the  small  ends  together,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Sandpipers  and  Plovers  arrang-e 
their  eggs.  The  ground  color  is  slaty-white, 
scattered  rather  thickly  over  the  entire  surface 
with  small,  faint  spots  of  greenish  brown,  ex- 
cepting in  one  specimen  whose  brown  spots 
have  a  tingle  of  red.  The  measurements  are: 
0.83  X  0.61;  0.83  x  0.59;  0  82  x  0.59.  Another 
nest  was  reported  to  me  on  the  same  day  that 


contained  two  young  birds  and  one  egg'  about 
to  hatch. 

My  other  nest  was  found  July  26,  1897,  in 
the  same  accidental  manner.  This  was  within 
25  feet  of  a  golf  hole,  well  up  on  a  "  putting 
green,"  where  there  was  no  shade  or  conceal- 
ment, the  grass  being  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
high.  It  is  strange  that  the  eggs  had  not  been 
stepped  on  or  broken  by  a  ball  rolling  over 
them.  This  nest,  also,  was  in  a  hollow  evi- 
dently scratched  by  the  birds,  apparently  in  a 
gTeat  hurry,  and  composed  entirely  of  tine 
dead  grass.  Its  measurements  are:  external 
diameter  3.00;  depth  2.00;  internal  diameter 
2.25;  depth  1.50.  The  two  eggs  have  the  same 
slatj'-gray  ground  color  as  tho.se  of  the  first  set, 
but  the  markings,  tliough  similar  in  distribution 
and  size,  are  much  browner.  Incubation  was 
about  two-thirds  advanced.  Their  measure- 
ments are:  0.83  x  0.60;  0.82  x  0.58.  The  female 
flushed  when  I  was  some  fifteen  feet  distant, 
flying'  up  into  the  air  and  not  coming  back  while 
I  was  in  sight. 

Of  the  number  of  eggs  that  complete  a  set  as 
a  rule,  I  do  not  feel  positive.  Numerous  sets  of 
three  have  been  reported,  and  other  sets  of  two 
and  of  four,  all  from  the  same  locality;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  alleged  sets  of  four  may 
not  have  belonged  to  the  Western  Vesper  Spar- 
row (Poarcctcs  i^raniiiiciis  coufntis).  I  had  no 
time  to  collect  any  of  these  reported  nests,  but 
am  fairlj'  well  satisfied  that  three  is  the  usual 
number  of  eggs,  seldom  more  or  fewer. 


NESTING  OF  VIRGINIA'S  WARBLER. 


By  W.  B.  JuDSON. 


)  Y  first  acquaintance  with 
this  rare  little  Warbler 
was  made  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Southern  Ariz- 
ona one  morning  while 
I  was  in  camp  skinning 
birds.  The  other  boys 
had  all  gone  collecting 
and  left  me  with  a 
couple  of  rifles,  but  no 
shotgun  as  they  thought 
I  would  be  skinning  all 
day  and  would  get  no  chance  to  shoot.  It 
was  about  the  first  of  May  that  this  little  bird 
disturbed  my  thoughts  by  sitting  in  a  small 
tree  a  few  feet  off  and  keeping  up  a  racket 
on  account  of  an  Arizona  Jay  that  was  in 
the  same  tree.  After  skinning  the  Coues'  Fly- 
catcher which  I  was  at  work  upon,  I  went  out 
to  examine  the  small  bird  with  a  big  noise 
which  I  could  not  recognize.  Taking  a  good 
look  without  recognizing  the  species,  I  decided 
that  I  wanted  the  bird,  and  made  preparatiuus 
accordingly.  I  took  one  of  my  rifle  cartridges, 
a  45'7o,  loaded  it  with  shot,  and  getting  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  bird  I  was  able  to  bring  it 
down.  A  few  days  afterward,  while  up  the 
same  canyon,  I  shot  a  female  with  an  egg  al- 
most ready  to  be  laid;  so  I  concluded  it  was 
about  time  to  hunt  for  nests.  On  the  lyth  of 
May  I  started  out  to  visit  a  part  of  the  moun- 


tains I  had  not  yet  explored,  a  short  distance 
from  camp. 

The  canyon  I  went  up  was  steep,  rocky,  and 
jiretty  well  covered  with  large  pines.  After 
going  about  a  mile  I  sat  down  to  rest  be- 
fore tackling  the  next  hard  stretch.  Then  I 
saw  a  Painted  Redstart  fly  across  the  canyon 
and  disappear  on  the  opposite  side  amongst 
rocks  and  grass.  I  immediatel}'  gave  chase 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  nest,  but  was 
disappointed  when  I  found  the  bird  was  only 
looking  for  food,  and  so  thought  1  had  a  hard 
climb  for  nothing.  But  I  was  mistaken;  for 
just  as  I  was  about  to  take  vengence  on  the 
poor  Redstart,  I  almost  stepped  on  the  nest  of  a 
Virginia's  Warbler  which  was  hidden  in  the 
grass  at  my  feet.  The  nest  was  placed  on  the 
ground  under  a  bunch  of  grass,  so  well  con- 
cealed that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
find  without  seeing  the  bird  leave  it.  The  pos- 
ition was  30  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  canyon, 
and  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
About  10  days  later  I  went  up  the  same  canyon 
again,  and  found  another  nest  containing  four 
birds,  just  hatched.  This  nest  was  about  300 
yards  from  the  first,  and  was  located  exactly 
like  the  other. 

On  the  1st  day  of  June,  in  company  with  IV'.-. 
O.  W.  Howard,  I  made  a  tiip  to  the  same  can- 
3-on  and  located  the  third  nest,  which  contained 
a  fine  set  of  four  fresh  eggs.  I  had  climbed  a 
large  rock  to  look  into  a  small  cave;  after  ge'tting 
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down  I  stooped  to  pick  up  my  guu,  and  as  I 
looked  up  I  saw  a  Virginia's  Warbler  fly  down 
from  a  tree  and  disa]ipear  in  the  grass,  right 
above  where  we  were.  It  took  several  minutes 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rock  and  get  a  breath. 
I  thought  I  knew  exactly  where  the  bird 
had  alighted,  but  had  miscalculated  by  a  few 
inches,  and  it  took  a  couple  of  minutes  to  flush 
her.  Even  then  I  had  to  hunt  for  the  nest, 
though  I  ha  '  seen   the  bird  leave  the  ground 


within  three  feet  of  me.  The  nest  was  under  a 
bunch  of  grass,  and  had  a  small  opening  through 
which  the  bird  passed.  It  was  placed  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
preceding  ones.  The  bird  was  quite  wild,  and 
we  had  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  wait  several 
minutes  before  we  were  able  to  shoot,  though 
we  could  hear  her  in  the  bushes  a  short  distance 
off'. 


A  SUMMER  TRIP  TO  YOSEMITE. 
By  Milton  S.   Ray,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  more  tiresome  drive  than  over  the  arid 
plains  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  on  a  hot 
day  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Scarcely 
any  life  is  visible,  excepting  numerous  Ruddj' 
Horned  Larks,  and  even  these  .seek  shelter  in 
the  shade  of  the  fence  posts.  We  started  from 
Stockton  on  the  morning  of  May  23,  1898,  and 
after  driving  all  day  reached  Knight's  Ferry  on 
the  Stanislaus  River.  Here  in  the  thinly  wood- 
ed hillsides  I  saw  numerous  Mocking  Birds,  and 
the  next  day,  on  the  ledg-eof  a  cliff,  about  20  feet 
above  the  river,  I  found  a  nest  of  the  Valley 
Partridge  containing  eight  fresh  eggs,  Eeaving 
Knig-ht's  Ferry  on  the  26th,  we  made  Jackson- 
ville late  in  afternoon  and  pitched  our  camp  bj' 
the  rushing  Tuolumne  River. 

Bitd-life  was  very  abundant  here,  especially 
Arkansas  Kingbirds.  Bullock's  Orioles,  and 
House  Finches.  I  found  many  of  their  nests  in 
the  low  scrub  oaks.  I  also  ran  across  a  colony 
of  Phainopeplas  on  the  hillside,  where  I  took 
three  nests  containing  three  eggs  each  and  one 
with  two  eggs:  two  others  contained  j'oung. 
They  were  all  placed  near  the  top  of  small 
scrub  oaks. 

We  resumed  our  journey  on  May  30th,  and  by 
dusk  reached  Big  Creek,  at  an  altitude  of  2,900 
feet.  Here  at  the  beg'inning'of  the  timtier  lands 
we  saw  the  tirst  Western  Robin  on  the  trip  and 
several  nests  of  the  Barn  Swallow  were  akso 
found  in  deserted  tunnels  along'  the  creek. 

Two  days  later  we  had  established  our  camp 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rnyal  Arches,  along  the  icy 
waters  of  the  Merced  River.  The  first  nests  I 
fouid  were  of  the  Western  Chip])ing  Sparrow, 
Yellcw  Warbler,  Black-lieaded  tirosbeak,  Spot- 
ted Sandpiper,  and  Western  Robin.  While 
crossing'  an  orchard  on  June  2d,  I  discovered  a 
nest  of  Audubon's  Warbler  in  an  apple  tree 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest 
was  composed  of  fine  rootlets,  stems,  and 
grasses,  lined  with  feathers  and  horse-hair,  and 
contained  four  fresk  eggs. 

One  day  we  took  a  trip  to  Glacier  Point,  7,191 
feet  high,  where  the  only  birds  I  saw  were  a 
solitary  pair  of  Spurred  Towhees  and  a  few- 
Black  and  White-throated  Swifts. 

On  June  "nh  I  took  two  eggs  of  the  rare  Her- 
mit Warbler  (/V«fl';"<rc(7  c)("c/i:/£'«/(z//.fl.  The  nest 
was  placed  in  thick  shrubbery  (A:alca  occidenl- 
ii/is]  along  the  river.  The  birds  w^ere  very  bold, 
particularly  the  female,   which   fluttered   along 


the  low  branches  almost  at  my  feet.  The  nest 
closely  resembles  five  of  the  'Vellow  Warbler 
which  I  took  during  my  stay,  except  that  it  is 
lined  with  grasses  and  a  few  hairs,  the  plant- 
down  lining  of  the  latter  being  wholly  absent. 
The  eggs  have  a  greenish-buff  ground  color  and 
compared  with  those  of  Dcniinrca  crstiva  are 
much  smaller  and  more  heavily  marked. 

Among  the  tall  pines,  cedars  and  firs,  Blue- 
fronted  jays.  Band-tailed  Pig'-eons,  and  Wood- 
peckers were  common.  In  the  liveoaks,  poplars 
and  alders  along  the  river.  Orioles,  Grosbeaks 
and  Warblers  kept  up  a  continual  concert. 

Sunrise  on  Mirror  Lake,  where  the  surround- 
ing cliffs,  some  5.000  feet  in  height,  reflect  in 
the  placid  waters  of  the  lake,  makes  a  grand 
sight.  Tree  Swallows  are  verj-  common  about 
the  lake,  nesting  in  the  lofty  dead  trees. 

Two  eggs  of  Anna'sHummingbird  weretaken 
June  9th  from  an  apple  twig.  The  exterior  of 
the  nest  was  prettily  decorated  with  dark-col- 
ored lichens. 

The  last  nest  I  found  belonged  to  a  pair  of 
Lazuli  Buntings.  It  was  placed  in  a  wild  rose 
bush  and  contained  three  eggs.  One  was  plain 
pale  blue,  another  had  a  few  specks  of  light 
reddish-brown,  and  the  last  was  heavily  marked 
with  the  same  color,  principally  around  the 
larger  end.     This  is  of  very  rare  occurence. 

We  started  homeward  on  June  11th,  making 
Crane  Flat  (6,054  feet  high)  by  noon,  where  we 
stopped  for  a  rest.  A  lonely  pair  of  Mountain 
Bluebirds  seemed  the  only  tenants  of  the  de- 
serted hotel  and  dilapidated  out-buildings.  Be- 
tween here  and  Tamarack  Flat  (6,234  feet  high) 
the  snow  plant  (Sairodcs  i «//;,' /"«''")  is  very 
common.  Its  brilliant,  semi-translucent  stem 
and  bells  of  a  deep  blood-red  make  it  conspic- 
uously the  most  beautiful  flower  in  the  Sierras. 

On  June  13th  we  reached  our  former  camp  on 
the  Tuolumne,  which  had  lowered  at  least  two 
feet  during  our  absence.  Although  most  nests 
now  contained  young-,  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
find  four  typical  eggs  of  the  Western  Gnat- 
catcher  {P'olioplila  arrulea  ohsciira).  The  nest 
was  in  a  scrub  oak  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
Contrary  to  what  seem  to  be  the  rule  the  ex- 
terior of  this  nest  was  thickly  covered  with 
lichens,  and  being  a  neat  compact  structure, 
was  hard  to  find.  Leaving  on  June  21st  w-e 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  two  days  later  with 
out  incident,  and  so  ended  this  enjoyable  trip. 
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AN  ODD  NEST  OF  THE  WESTERN  FLYCATCHER. 
By  George  F.  Bkeninger,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


r 


»TX"^^ 


one  of  the  dark  t,""!!!- 
,^^  ches    that   drain    the 

S.^^_  yi^g       Jm      -,         Santa     Cruz     tnoiin- 

^^^,     '   .T?^prB.  tains,  back  of  the  city 

^C?"''  .^       Jr  ■  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal., 

nestled  among'  the 
depths  of  a  heavy 
g-rowtli  of  redwood 
trees,  sta iids  a  lone- 
\y  woodchopper's 
cabin.  It  has 
"5  long  been  aban- 
doned by  man, 
and  turned  over 
to  the  denizens  of  the 
forest.  Squirrels  ran 
freely  through  the 
open  windows  and  door-ways,  from  which  the 
sash  and  doors  had  been  removed  by  persons 
who  thought  they  could  put  theni  to  better  use. 
From  the  general  contour  of  the  ground,  with 
its  g-igantic  redwoods,  the  little  stream  of 
cold,  running  water,  not  far  from  the  cabin 
door,  winding  over  its  bed  of  moss-covered 
stones,  among  fallen  tree  trunks,  and  luxuriant 
ferns,  the  oak-covered  hillsides,  and  the  grassy 
glens,  offered  food  and  refuge  to  many  species 
of  birds.  This  fact  alone  was  sutKcient  to  call 
nie  away  from  my  daily  routine  of  work  on 
many  occasions  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  In  June,  1896,  shortly  after  my  re- 
turn to  California,  after  a  sojourn  of  four 
months  in  Arizona,  thoughts  of  the  cool  winding 
stream,  its  ferns  and  its  redwoods,  took  posses- 
sion of  my  mind  and  I  was  not  long  in  hieing 
myself  thither. 

As  I  approached  the  cabin  a  pair  of  Western 
Flvcatchers  (Evtpidonax   lUfficilis)  greeted  my 


The  cause  of  their  uneasiness  was  fully  explain- 
ed as  I  entered  the  cabin. 

Above  the  window  protruded  a  few  tell-tale 
straws.  By  standing  on  the  sill  of  the  W/ndow 
frame  I  beheld  a  row  of  ten  distinct  and  well- 
formed  nests,  joined  in  one  continuous  row.  with  a 
brood  of  four  recently  hatched  young  occupying 
the  nest  nearest  to  the  center.  The  nests  nearest 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  one  occupied  by  the 
young  were  complete;  each  succeeding  nest 
was  less  so,  until  those  at  tht  ends  were 
merely  outlines  of  the  nest  hollow.  After 
the  young  had  flown,  I  carefully  collected  the 
nest,  which  I  accomplished  by  rolling  it  up.  Its 
length  was  almost  a  yard,  with  a  width  of 
four  inches. 

The  different  nesting  sites  chosen  bj-  the  Fly- 
catcher show  a  wide  range  of  variation.  I 
have  collected  eggs  from  nests  placed  on  beams 
of  abandoned  buildings,  from  nests  built  in  the 
banks  of  road  cuts,  among  the  upturned  roots 
of  fallen  trees,  and  in  trees  variously  situated, 
some  in  open  positions,  others  well  concealed 
among  the  foliage. 

I  have  also  found  nests  built  upon  the  rough 
interior  of  i-ed\vood  stumps.  In  Butte  County, 
Cal..  while  following'  down  a  mountain  stream, 
I  started  a  female  Flj'catcher  of  this  species 
from  its  nest,  which  was  placed  in  the  hollow 
end  of  a  log,  which  had  lodged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  one  end  about  si.x  feet  above  the 
water.  The  nest  was  made  largely  of  green 
moss,  quite  different  from  most  nests  that  I 
had  previously  examined. 

The  eggs  of  ihis  species  are  handsomely 
marned  with  bold  flesh-colored  markings  on  a 
cream-colored  shell.  Three  or  four  eggs  con- 
stitute a  set,  which  are  laid  in  May  and  June, 
somewhat  later  in  higher  altitudes.  In  Santa 
■_  Cruz  County,  Cal.,  I  found  the  birds  only   from 


arrival  with  many  twitterings  and  misgivings. Ij^  about  April  1st  until  the  1st  week  in  October. 


SOME  MINOR  TRIALS  IN  PREPARING  EGGS. 

By  Eugene  S.  Rolfe,  Minuewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


THE  inner  film  of  membrane  that  the  drill 
fails  to  cut  away  is  one  of  the  most  annoying 
obstacles  to  satisfactory  work — and  the 
despair  of  every  collector.  The  drill  punctures 
simply — almost  never  cuts  away;  and  upou  beiug 
removed  the  edges  of  the  membraue  spring 
back  into  place  and  the  film  closes  over  the 
hole,  preventing  perfect  drainage  and  preclud- 
ing admission  of  air.  The  result  in  a  few  days 
is  an  offensive  smell  and  often  what  is  worse — a 
small  mass  of  matter  cakes  and  adheres  to  the 
inside  of  the  shell. 

This  condition  requires  careful  and  patient 
work  to  remedy;  for  if  the  mass  is  dislodged  it 
frequently  leaves  a  dark  stain  on  the  membraue 
that,  in  the  case  of  eggs  with  translucent  shell, 
amounts  to  a  positive  blemish.  If  the  embryo 
hook  or  any  steel  instrument  is  used  and  the 
adhering  matter  scraped  loose,  the  result  is 
inevitably  a  scratching  and  marring  of  the 
membrane  which  become  apparent  through  the 
shell,  and  the  egg  is  thus  rendered  second-class. 


So,  also,  if  fine  shot  is  used  in  rinsing,  the  ad- 
heriug  mass  may  be,  indeed,  removed,  yet  a 
dark  stain  remains;  and  even  this  result  is  at- 
tained often  at  the  expense  of  a  broken  shell, 
for  the  shot  is  heavy  and  the  shell  frail,  partic- 
ularly at  the  spot  where  the  membrane  is  weak- 
ened by  decomposition. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Murchison  (Nidologist,  ii,  p.  128) 
recommends  in  drilling  the  use  of  a  dentist's 
cone  burr;  he  lets  it  cut  clear  in  and  then 
cut  back  again,  and  in  this  way  gets  rid  of 
the  flap  of  skin  across  the  hole.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  adoiit  his  suggestion, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  th;it  if  this  instrument  will 
accomplish  what  is  claimed  for  it,  the  sooner 
dealers  in  onlogicial  implements  improve  their 
drills  to  correspond,  the  better  for  us. 

I'^or  want  of  such  I  have  found  it  necessary 
after  drilling  to  carefully  cut  away  the  film  with 
some  partially  blunted  instrument  like  the 
edge  of  an  embryo-hook.  In  the  case  of  large 
eggs  with   comparatively  tough  shell  this  can 
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generally  be  safely  accomplished,  andthemetn- 
brane  cut  away  so  clean  that  it  appears  to  liave 
been  done  by  the  drill  itself.  Although  such 
work  leaves  a  perfect  hole  with  clean-cut  edges, 
yet  it  requires  great  patience  and  a  steady  hand. 
An  unguarded  movement  will  often  cliip  the 
shell,  and  then  the  specimen  is  ruined. 

In  the  cases  of  the  ^mall  eggs  with  a  fragile 
shell  any  trifling  with  this  troublesome  skin- 
flap  is  attended  with  still  greater  danger;  yet  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  specimen  never  displays 
a  ragged,  untidy  or  gummy  hoe.  I  have  seen 
eggs  of  Hummingbirds,  even,  so  nicely  pre- 
pared in  this  respect  that  all  trace  of  this  film 
had  been  removed.  In  my  own  experience  I 
have  found  no  better  way  than  careful,  patient, 
almost  breathless  manipulation  with  tweezers. 

Sometimes  eggs  when  taken  from  the  nest  are 


found  to  have  the  contents  partially  caked  and 
adherent  to  one  side.  A  noteworthy  instance  of 
this  in  my  own  experience  occurred  last  summer 
when  I  took  a  set  (? )  of  25  eggs  from  the  nest  of  a 
Redhead  Duck,  arranged  in  two  distinct  layers, 
the  lower  one  of  w-hich — from  lack  of  frequent 
turning,  probably — gave  much  trouble  in  blow- 
ing from  the  condition  above  noted.  In  such 
cases  a  "solution"' of  fine  shot  with  water  and 
patient,  careful  shaking  is  probabh-  the  most 
eff'ective  -nay  of  dislodging  the  adhering  sub 
stance,  since  no  amount  of  soaking  in  water 
renders  it  soluble;  but  of  course  the  obstinate 
stain  remains.  I  have  lately  been  informed 
that  rinsing  the  egg  at  once  with  a  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  will  bleach  the  membrane 
when  discolored,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  verify  this. 


THE  PINOX  JAY. 
By  N.  R.  Christy,  Rouse  Junction,  Colo. 


THREE  miles  northeast  from  Rouse  Junction, 
Colo.,  is  a  range  of  hills,  a  part  of  the  San- 
gre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  that  stretches  to 
the  rtpishapa  River,  a  distance  of  14  miles. 
This  range  is  from  7,500  to  8,500  feet  high,  verj' 
thickly  timbered  with  pinon,  j'ellow  pine  and 
cedar,  and  is  the  breeding  place  of  a  colony  of 
about  150  pairs  of  Pinon  Jaj's. 

This  bird  is  known  throughout  the  state  as 
the  Colorado  Blue  Crow,  and  as  "Pinonario" 
by  the  Mexicans  of  this  section.  They  are  resi- 
dent here,  but  are  seldom  seen  down  in  the 
valleys,  except  late  in  the  fall,  when  the3'  con- 
gregate in  large  flocks  until  about  the  middle 
of  March,  or  first  of  April,  according  to  the 
opening  of  spring,  when  they  commence  to  pair. 
When  in  flocks  they  are  very  noisy,  keeping 
up  a  constant  chattering  while  feeding;  but 
on  pairing  they  become  silent,  and  flit  through 
the  woods  without  a  sound. 

A  little  colony  of  about  a  dozen  pairs  on  a 
small  hill  a  mile  west  of  Rouse  Junction  (alti- 
tude 7,000  feet),  commence  to  nest  early  in 
April,  and  higfher  up  they  nest  in  May.  I  have 
found  fresh  eggs  from  April  5  to  May  20,  ac- 
cording to  location.  On  April  1  of  this  year 
I  found  a  nest  containing  3  young  fully  half 
grown;  this  is  the  earliest  date  I  have  ever 
found  either  ne.st  or  eggs.  On  June  6  I  found  a 
nest  with  4  eggs  advanced  in  incubation; 
doubtless  they  were  the  second  set  of  birds 
whose  first  set  had  been  destroj'ed. 

They  nest  from  6  to  25  feet  up  in  either  the 
pinon  or  yellow  pine;  I  have  never  found  a 
nest  in  any  other  kind  of  tree.  The  nest  is 
generally  fixed  some  distance  from  the  bodj'  of 
the    tree,  in    the   crotch    of   a    limb.     It  is  very 


neatlj'  made  of  small  twigs  of  pinon,  yellow 
pine,  or  greasewood  rocjtlets,  shreds  of  bark,  and 
occasionalU'  wool,  all  woven  into  a  compact 
mass,  and  lined  with  rootlets,  bark  and  pine 
needles.  All  the  nests  I  have  seen  are  much 
alike  in  being  plainly  visible  fiom  the  ground. 
The  birds  are  very  close  sitters  and  will  not 
leave  the  nest  until  you  have  almost  climbed 
up  to  them;  but  then,  what  a  racket  they  make 
as  they  fly  oflFl  The3'  keep  it  up,  too,  until  they 
bring  all  their  friends  and  relatives  around  to 
see  what  is  going  on,  and  hear  what  a  '"  hard 
luck"  storj-  the)-  have  to  tell. 

The  eggs  are  from  3  to  5  in  number,  usually 
4.  1  have  found  cnly  3  sets  of  o  eggs,  but  quite 
a  number  of  sets  of  3  eggs.  They  range  in 
shape  from  ovate  to  elliptical  ovate.  The 
ground  color  is  bluish-white,  covered  all  over 
with  small  specks  of  difl'erent  shades  of  brown, 
thickest  at  the  large  end.  Occasionalh-  the 
spots  are  large  and  blotchy.  Those  I  have  col- 
lected average  in  measurement:  1.18  x  0.86 
inches. 

These  birds  nest  in  colonies  of  from  a  dozen 
to  150  pairs,  and  the  territorj'  occupied  by  a 
colony  is  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width; 
and  they  generally  nest  either  on  or  near  the 
top  of  a  ridge. 

But  cue  brood  is  raised  annuallv.  and  the 
young'  are  big  enough  to  fly  by  the  25th  of  June 
or  1st  of  Julj'.  They  commence  to  flock  at 
once,  and  about  the  middle  of  October  descend 
to  the  vallevs,  where  they  are  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  farmers  who  have  fields  of  corn.  It 
is  frequently  necessary  to  cut  the  corn  before  it 
is  ripe  in  order  to  save  it. 
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Editorial  Eyrie. 

Modesty  beiuff  a  virtue  with  which  we  have 
been  afflicted  from  our  tenderest  years,  we  have 
been  put  to  the  editorial  blush  by  the  plaudits 
which  our  last  number  has  evoked  from  our  en- 
thusiastic friends.  We  withstand  the  shock 
with  philo.sophical  resig'nation,  however,  and 
utilize  our  emotions  as  a  stimulus  to  renewed 
endeavor  to  please  our  rapidly  enlarg'ing'  circle 
of  subscribers  and  contributors.  Yet  it  remains 
less  t(i  nur  credit  than  to  our  contributors'  that 
The  O.si'kky  appears  in  such  fine  plumes.  The 
editorial  function  is  a  humble  one  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  the  writers  for  a  first  class 
illustrated  monthly  magazine  of  popular  oriii- 
tholog:}',  such  as  ours  is  universally  conceded 
to  be.  The  Osprey  is  already  sufficiently  at- 
tractive, entertaining-  and  instructive;  our  aim 
shall  always  be  to  make  it  imiispotsahle.  "As 
well  be  out  of  the  bird-world  altogether  as  out 
of  The  Osprey"  writes  one  of  our  friends;  and 
this  sentiment  expresses  the  heig-ht  of  our  am- 
bition— already  realized  to  some  extent,  and, 
we  hope,  to  be  perfectly  realized  in  the  near 
future. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  very  "technical"  in 
The  Osprey.  Technicalit}%  and  nomenclature, 
and  classification,  and  synonymy,  and  all  that 


.sort  of  thing,  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but 
are  not  in  our  way.  Yet  we  are  not  less  "scien- 
tific" for  being-  popular  and  pleasing.  What  is 
science?  It  is  nothing  more  than  accurate  in- 
formation employed  with  precision,  and  infor- 
mation is  neither  less  accurate  nor  less  precise 
for  being  conveyed  in  plain  easy  terms.  We 
know  that  this  is  what  our  subscribers  desire, 
and  shall  feel  confident  of  our  ability  to  meet 
their  wants,  if  they  will  themselves  contribvite 
to  the  desired  result. 

So  we  say.  scud  in  your  cotitribiitions.  If  with 
good  illu;;,trations,  so  much  the  better.  Make 
them  fresh,  brigi-ht,  crisp — and  not  too  long'-. 
We  can  always  find  a  place  for  a  short  article, 
if  it  is  a  g-ood  one;  a  long  one  may  have  to 
await  its  turn  in  the  make-up.  We  wish  espec- 
ially to  keep  our  "Pigeon  Holes"  full  of  inter- 
esting new  finds  and  facts  in  bird-life.  Send 
your  notes  of  all  sitch;  and  most  likely  you  will 
read  them  in  the  next  number  of  The  OsprEY'. 
One  other  point:  please  write  only  on  one  side 
of  the  paper,  and  write  legibly,  especially  in 
cases  of  all  proper  names.  Editors  may  know 
a  g'-ood  deal,  and  be  good  guessers,  but  they  are 
not  omniscient,  and  not  .gifted  with  the  faculty 
of  second  sig-ht,  to  read  your  mind  and  discover 
what  it  was  that  you  meant  to  write  but  forgot 
to  put  on  paper. 

We  promised  a  Fuertes  plate  for  this  number, 
and  were  going  to  beg  pardon  for  its  non- 
appearance, when  it  reached  us  barely  on  time. 
We  have  .several  of  these  beautiful  illustrations 
in  hand.  So  look  out  for  the  January  number. 
We  have  plenty  of  good  things  with  which  to 
greet  you  and  wish  you  a  happy  new  year. 


Parable  of  the  Clever  Kid  and  his  Aged  Sire. 

"My  sen,"  said  the  Aged  Ornithologist,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  almost 
there,  "can  you  spell  the  name  of  that  genus 
whose  type  is  the  Bay-wing-ed  Bunting?" 

"'Course  I  can,"  replied  the  Clever  Kul — 
"P  o-o-e-c-e-t-e-s." 

"Tis  well;  and  how  do  you  spell  the  name  of 
that  genus  which  contains  the  White-fronted 
Dove?" 

"Same  way  Thompson  spells  his  name— with 
a  p — L~e-p-t-o-p-t-i-l-a." 

"Now  Heaven  be  praised,"  said  the  Aged  Or- 
nithologist, while  tears  of  joy  coursed  down  his 
furrowed  cheek;  "the  Clever  Kid  can  spell  bet- 
ter than  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nomenclature  and  Classification  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union." 
\_To  be  continued. '\ 
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Letter  Box. 


PROTECTIVE 

COLORATION. 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

July  3,  1898. 
To  THE  Editok: 

Perhaps  you  will  not  con- 
sider the  enclosed  photog-raph 
of  a  pair  of  young-  Mourning 
Doves  [Zcnaidura  macnira) 
unworthy  of  reproduction  in 
The  Osprev.  I  regard  it  a-. 
a  remarkable  example  of  pro- 
tective coloration.  It  will  be 
seen  how  closely  the  squabs 
in  the  nest  are  assimilated 
with  their  immediate  sur 
roundings. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

Jno.  a.  Brandon. 


-   'ii 


I 


:V< 


Proteciive  Lu. 


A  SAMPLE. 
New  London,  O.,  April  29. 
Editor  of  The  Csprey 

Please  find  enclosed  an  article 

Is  it  what  you  desire,  and  willing  to  publish? 
I  may  write  more  and  desire  to  know  more  ac- 
curately what  is  wanted.  I  desire  your  criti- 
cisms. I  wont  be  imposed  upon  if  I  know  it  and 
won't  impose  on  anyone  else  if  I  know  it  so 
if  my  articles  are  not  up  to  j'our  ideas,  I  want 
to  know  it,  I  am  very  much  like  a  character  in 
"Scene  from  a  Poor  Gentleman."  I  hate  flat- 
tery.    I  don't  want  an    unmerited  article  pub- 


lished because  /wrote  it.  I  think  you  under- 
stand me  so  )-ou  will  oblige  me  with  honest 
opinions  and  not  offend  by  plain  speaking.  I 
may  send  more  articles.  If  my  time  permits 
and  articles  suit  I  should  like  to  make  some 
arraingement  by  which  I  could  have  one  in 
every  0.sprev.     Truly, 

E.  E.  Masterman. 

Our  correspondent  need  not  fear  flattery  from 
us,  and  we  cannot  make  any  "arraingement" 
by  which  he  can  have  an  article  "in  every  Os- 
prev."— Eds. 


Pigeon    Holes. 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  the  Black-headed 
Grosbeak. — This  bird  is  a  common  summer 
resident  of  Santa  Clara  Countj-,  California,  es- 
pecially along  shady  streams  in  the  valley  and 
near  water-courses  in  the  hiils.  The  loud, 
cheery  song  of  the  male  may  be  heard  through- 
out the  day  in  his  favorite  haunts.  In  the  val- 
ley the  nests  are  almost  always  placed  in  the 
fork  of  a  willow,  either  at  the  top  or  near  the 
end  of  a  limb,  n'jt  often  above  20  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  the  hills,  buckeyes  and  oaks  seem 
to  be  preferred  as  nesting  sites,  the  structure 
being  placed  near  the  end  of  a  long  slender 
branch.  The  nests  are  so  flimsy  that  the  eg^gs 
may  be  seen  from  below.  Two  of  them  before 
me  are  tj'pical.  The  smaller  one  has  a  founda- 
tion of  a  few  slender  weed-stalks,  some  of  them 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  on  which  is  the  nest 
proper,  composed  of  fine  dry  grass  and  lined 
with  rootlets.  The  dimensions  are  4.50  outside 
and  2.75  inside  diameter,  with  0.75  depression. 
The  other  nest  is  similar,  but  it  is  lined  with 
the  small  ends  of  long-  narrow  weed  stalks; 
outside  diameter  5.50,  inside  3.00,  depth  1.00. 
The  eggs  are  usually  three  or  four  in  number. 
I  have  taken  one  set  of  five,  but  know  of  no 
other  case  of  finding  this  number.     The  varia- 


tion in  size  and  shape  is  shown  by  the  following 
measurements: 

Set  of  2.  May  19,  1.02  x  0.76,  1.00  x  0.75. 

Set  of  3,  June  14,  1.06  x  0.72,  1.08  x  0.70.  1.06 
X  0.70. 

Set  of  4,  Mav  26,  1.06  x  0.66,  0.97  x  0.66,  0.94  x 
0.64,  0.95  X  0.66. 

Set  of  5,  Mav  6,  l.Cl  x  0.74.  1.05  x  0.74,  1.05  x 
0.72,  0.98  X  0.73,  1.01  x  0.6S. 

The  average  measurement  of  35  eggs  is  0.98 
X  0.69.  The  ground  color  is  greenish-blue,  fad- 
ing to  a  lighter  blue  after  the  egg  is  blown. 
The  markings  are  spots  and  blotches  of  reddish 
and  dark  brown,  with  frequent  underlying  spots 
of  lavender  and  gray;  thej'  are  alwaj's  most 
numerous  at  the  larger  end  of  the  egg.  One 
specimen  out  of  24  in  my  cabinet  is  finely  dot- 
ted with  spots  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  mere  points;  all  the  others  are  as  just 
described. 

The  birds  nest  mostly  in  May,  and  both  sexes 
incubate.  The  male  is  more  easily  flushed 
from  the  nest  than  the  female.  When  disturbed 
he  immediately  calls  for  his  better  half,  and 
perches  at  a  little  distance  to  watch  proceedings 
till  he  thinks  his  assistance  is  needed. — R.  H. 
Beck,  Berryessa,  Cal. 
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Goi.nEN  Eagle  in  the  Berkshike  Hii.i.s. — 
One  of  these  mag-nificent  birds  was  captured  in 
the    Berkshires    near    Hancock,    Mass.,    about 


Captive  ( 


November  15th.  It  was  cauf^'ht  in  a  fo.xtrapby 
a  lOcal  liunter,  and  is  now  in  captivity  at  this 
villag-e.  —  Bkntamin  Hoag,  Stcphentown,  N. 
v.,  Dec.  30///,  1897. 

Nesting  of  the  Anhinga  in  Leon  CorNTv, 
Florida.  —  Tlie  Anhinga,  commonly  called 
Snake  Bird  and  Water  Turkey,  is  quite  abund- 
ant in  this  county.  About  S'i  miles  west  of 
Tallahassee  lies  a  small  cypress  swamp,  the 
trees  of  which  are  quite  small  in  comparison 
with  the  immense  ones  found  in  some  otlier 
swamps  of  Leon  County.  The  water  is  shallow, 
only  about  5 '4  feet  in  the  deepest  parts,  so  that 
wading'  is  comparativelj'  easy.  The  water, 
furthermore,  is  so  clear  that  the  bottom  is  easily 
seen.  The  main  obstacles  to  rapid  progress  are 
the  numerous  logs  which  lie  on  the  bottom,  and 
are  likely  to  trip  up  the  collector  if  he  is  not 
careful.  But  this  is  offset  by  the  easy  climb- 
ing of  the  small  trees. 

Mv  first  visit  to  this  swamp  was  in  April, 
1893.  There  being  no  boat  or  other  means  of 
reaching  the  heronry,  a  few  rods  beyond,  I  pro- 
cured a  stick  and  \\  aded  in.  Not  far  from  shore 
I  found  a  hug-e  nest,  not  more  than  12  feet  up, 
and  of  course  I  climbed  the  tree  to  investigate. 
There  were  three  half-Hedg-ed  Ward's  Herons  in 
this  nest.  On  nij-  way  down  the  tree  I  noticed 
a  rude  structure,  placed  on  the  e.Ktreme  end  of 
a  limb,  and  saw  that  it  coniained  three  white 
eggs.  These  I  pocketed,  not  knowing  at  the 
time  what  they  were.  On  arriving-  at  home,  I 
went  to  my  cabinet,  and  on  comparing-  the  eggs 
with  one  I  had  purchased,  I  found  that  they 
were  those  of  the  Anhinga.  About  19  days 
later  I  returned  to  the  swamp  and  procured 
another  set  of  three,  in  the  same  nest  I  had  found 
before,  tog-ether  with  a  third  set  of  four.  Ne.xt 
j'ear  I  took  from  the  same  swanip  two  sets  of 
three  eggs,  two  of  four,  and  two  of  five,  one  of 
the  latter  containing  the  largest  Anhinga  eggs 
I  have  ever  seen.     I  thought  at  first  they  were 


Wood  Ibis.  In  1895,  I  again  took  several  sets, 
of  three,  four,  and  five.  Next  spring  my  An- 
hing-a  colony  was  less  prcductive,  as  I  only 
found  three  sets,  respectively  of  two,  four,  and 
five  eggs. 

The  nests  are  composed  of  sticks,  moss,  and 
trash,  lined  with  cypress  needles.  Some  are 
quite  shallow,  others  much  deeper.  They  are 
generally  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  limb, 
and  thus  are  difficult  to  reach,  although  they 
usually  are  not  over  12  feet  from  the  ground.  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  robbed  the  birds  lay  ag-ain 
in  the  same  nest  or  in  one  near  by;  and  also 
that  they  use  old  nests  year  after  year  if  not 
molested.  The  usual  complement  is  three,  but 
often  four,  sometimes  five.  In  one  instance,  a 
second  set  taken  from  the  same  nest  contained 
more  egg's  than  the  first  one.  The  period  of 
nesting  ranges  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June;  but  of  course,  when  the  date  is 
so  late  as  June,  the  birds  have  been  robbed  of 
earlier  eggs.  Anhingas  have  nested  in  this 
same  swamp  for  many  years,  but  of  late  have 
been  so  much  disturbed  that  they  are  fast  leav- 
ing. It  is  a  collector's  paradise,  in  which, 
within  a  space  of  about  five  acres,  I  have  found 
nests  of  Ward's,  the  Green,  Snowy,  Little  Blue, 
and  Louisiana  Herons.  Reddish  Egret,  Least 
-Bittern,  Purple  and  Florida  Gallinules,  and 
several  species  of  land  birds.  Though  I  speak 
in  this  article  of  no  other  locality  for  the  An- 
hinga, this  bird  also  breeds  in  various  other 
parts. — R.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  I'alparaiso.  Ind. 

Nesting  OF  the  Carolina  Wren  — 
How  it  "Panned  Out." — The  finest  nest  of  this 
bird  I  have  yet  seen  was  in  a  battered  wash-pan 
on  the  mantel  in  an  old  house  used  for  storing- 
machinery,  where  the  pan  had  been  used  for 
holding  water  to  pour  on  a  grindstone.  The 
nest  completely  filled  the  pan,  was  arched  over 


How  the  Nest  '-Pautied  Out.' 


and  built  of  leaves,  weed-stems,  rootlets,  grasses 
and  a  bunch  of  cotton  twine  —  which  shows 
plainly  in  the  accompanying'  photograph — anfl 
lined  with  hor.se-hair.  It  contained  five  nearly 
fresh  egg's  which  from  the  date  (July  9,  1896)  I 
knew  must  be  of  a  second  or  third  laying,  as  I 
had  taken  a  fresh  .set  of  six  eggs  on  April  IS 
of  that  year. — J.  H.  Akmfield,  Greensboro.,  N. 
C.,Ffb.S,  1898. 
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Early  Nesting  op  the  Pkairie  Horned 
IvARK. — On  my  way  with  a  load  of  wood,  on 
March  30,  a  Prairie  Horned  Lark  Hew  up  from 
in  front  of  the  horses,  and  ali^^'lited  about  three 
feet  away.  I  noticed  that  it  acted  rather  queer, 
and  thought  that  it  might  have  a  nest  near.  So 
I  got  down  from  the  wagon  and  after  searching 
a  few  seconds  I  found  the  nest,  which  contain- 
ed four  young  birds,  about  a  week  old.  As  tliis 
set  of  eg'gs  must  have  been  laid  about  March  9, 
it  beats  the  record  for  New  York  State. — \V.  J. 
WiKT,  Gaines,  N.  V. 

Pensii^E  Redstart's  Ne.st. — 1  found  this  nest 
June  27,  1897,  while  strolling  along  the  edge  of 
a  thick  wood,  about  six  miles  up  the  east  shore 
of  t)wasco  Lake.  It  was  built  like  a  Red-eyed 
Vireo's,  suspended   between   two   twig's  at   the 


Pensile  Redstart's  Nust. 

end  of  a  small  limb,  six  feet  from  the  g'round. 
It  was  about  2.50  inches  in  diameter,  cupped 
2.00  X  1.50;  made  of  leaves,  grasses,  rootlets  and 
bark,  covered  on  the  outside  with  cobweb  and 
plant  down,  lined  with  two  or  three  feathers, 
grasses  and  hair. 

The  female  allowed  me  to  get  within  three 
feet  of  her,  when  she  flew  off,  uncovering  four 
blotched  eggs,  slightly  incubated.  She  flew  to 
the  ground,  calling  her  mate  and  acting  as  if 
she  had  an  injured  wing. 

Have  Redstart's  nests  like  this  one  been  found? 
May  not  this  nest  have  been  a  Vireo's,  after- 
ward used  by  the  Redstart? — GEO.  C.  Embody, 
A  lib  11  ni,  N.  v. 

Nesting  of  the  Bi.ack-thkoated  Blue 
Warbi.er — The  breeding  of  this  bird  here  is  so 
rare  that  the  discovery  of  a  nest  June  11,  1895, 
may  interest  readers  of  The  Ospkey.  I  was 
searching  the  ground  for  a  nest  of  the  Oven- 
bird,  when  I  was  attracted  by  the  alarm  notes 
of  Dcndrocca  cofrulesccns.  A  short  search  re- 
vealed the  nest,  which  was  built  on  a  dry  fallen 
limb  resting  in  some  small  beech  saplings.  It 
was  placed  18  inches  above  the  ground,  and  was 


composed  of  rotten  wood,  vine  bark,  and  flowers 
from  weeds,  and  partially  covered  with  cocoons. 
The  lining  was  small  black  roots  and  hair. 
The  nest  was  within  six  feet  of  a  hemlock  limb 
where,  in  a  previous  season,  I  had  discovered 
tlie  nest  and  eggs  of  a  Magnolia  Warbler.  The 
locality  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  one  for  War- 
blers, being  an  open  tract  in  a  piece  of  woods, 
on  a  side  hill,  grown  up  to  bushes,  ferns  atid 
sapling's,  with  here  and  there  a  fallen  log  and 
brusli  pile.  Unfortunatel}-.  one  of  the  eggs 
was  broken;  the  three  remaining  ones,  which 
were  slig"htly  incubated,  ji:easure  0.63  x  0.52; 
0.66  X  0.53;  0.62  x  0.50.— H.  C.  Higgins,  Cinciii- 
natits,  iX.  }'. 

Lark  Sparrow  in  Mississippi. — On  Sept.  3, 
1897,  I  noted  several  Lark  Sparrows  (C/ioiidrsfcs 
gra»nnai'a),  on  tlie  beach  near  Beauvoir,  Harri- 
son County,  about  75  miles  east  of  New  Orleans. 
The  birds  were  seen  before  a  storm,  feeding 
among  the  sparse  grasses  growing  in  the  sand. 
One  alighted  on  a  wharf  railing,  and  then 
flew  down  to  the  beach,  where  I  shot  it. 
When  disturbed,  the  birds  flew  to  a  clump 
of  trees  and  vines. 

In  Louisiana  I  have  seen  Lark  Sparrows  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  in  Madison 
parish;  also  I  knew  of  their  occurence  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mis.sissippi. — H.  H.  Kopman,  AVrf  Oilcans, 
Louisiana. 

The  Flouida  Burrowing  Owl.— This  little 
creature  cannot  live  at  peace  with  the  cowboy. 
The  Owl  would  soon  be  extinct  if  the  cowboj'  s 
eff'orts  could  bring  about  that  result,  for  the  lat- 
ter destroys  the  former  ui  every  possible  man- 
ner. The  reason  is  obvious  to  one  who  knows 
the  cowboy's  work.  Riding  his  pony  at  break- 
neck speed,  it  is  only  too  often  that  the  animal 
steps  into  an  Owl's  burrow,  frequently  breaking 
its  leg  or  neck,  if  not  injuring  or  killing  its 
rider.  One  season,  when  on  a  trip  to  the  haunts 
of  the  Burrowing  Owl,  I  collected  a  number  of 
sets  of  eggs.  On  my  return  to  the  same  locality 
ten  days  later,  I  found  that  all  the  owners  of 
despoiled  nests  had  dug  other  and  mostly  deep- 
er burrows.  Once  while  lying  in  my  tent  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  little  cloud  of  dust  in 
the  air,  apparently  the  scene  of  some  agitation, 
a  hundred  feet  away.  My  field-glass  showed, 
much  to  my  amusement,  a  little  Owl  scratching 
away  with  grent  alacrity,  as  if  for  dear  life.  I 
disliked  to  bother  him,  but  examined  his  bur- 
row next  day,  and  found  it  peculiar — at  least  to 
me.  Six  inches  from  the  bottom  was  a  small 
side  chamber,  little  more  than  a  niche  in  the 
wall,  containing  one  egg.  I  supposed  the  bur- 
row would  be  dug  deeper,  and  the  egg  rolled 
down  when  the  nest  was  completed.  At  night 
one  or  more  of  the  little  Owls  used  to  come  close 
to  my  tent,  and  I  was  almost  willing  to  lie 
awake  to  listen  to  their  peculiar  notes. — A.  M. 
Nicholson,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Nesting  of  the  Blue-winged  Warbler. — 
On  the  morning  of  May  lo,  1897,  while  walking 
in  Jefferson  County,  Mo.,  near  Morse  Mills,  I 
saw  two  male  F.lue-wiuged  Warblers  chasing  a 
female.  In  a  few,  moments  a  male  flew  back 
and  perching  ou  a.tree  begun  singing — a  song 
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once  heard  not  easy  to  forget  or  mistake.  His 
uiale  joined  him,  and  in  a  few  seconds  flew 
down  to  the  road,  hopping  along  till  she  sud- 
denly begun  tugging  at  something  which  proved 
to  be  a  horse  hair.  This  she  appropriated,  and 
ilying  over  a  rail  fence  dropped  down  in  a  sinall 
clump  of  weed  stalks.  There  I  found  the  nest, 
just  receiving  the  finishing  touches,  about  three 
inches  off  the  ground.  It  was  deeply  cup-shap- 
ed, composed  outwardly  of  oak  leaves,  next 
strips  of  grape-vine  bark  and  coarse  grasses, 
then  a  layer  of  fine  grasses,  and  last  a  lining  of 
horsehair.  On  passing  two  days  later  I  found 
one  egg  had  been  laid;  next  day  the  nest  con- 
tained this  egg,  with  the  addition  of  a  Cowbird's 
et;g,  which  I  removed,  fearing  the  Warbler 
might  desert  her  nest.  On  the  14th  the  nest 
coiuaiued  two  eggs;  15th  and  i6th,  3;  17th  and 
iMlh,  4;  19th  and  20th,  5.  These  I  took,  as  the 
bird  had  been  sitting  several  days.  They  were 
iilossy  white  with  a  roseate  tinge  before  being 
blown,  lightly  marked  over  the  entire  surface 
with  minute  specks  of  black,  larger  at  the  butt, 
where  they  formed  spots;  also  there  were  some 
lavender  spots  on  the  large  end,  and  on  two  of 
the  eggs  some  lines  and  scrawls  much  like  the 
markings  on  eggs  of  the  Maryland  Yelhjw  throat. 
My  second  nest  was  taken  five  days  afterward. 
I  had  been  watching  a  pair  of  Prairie  Warblers 
building,  when  I  heard  a  male  Bluewing  sing- 
ing. After  hunting  three  d.iys  unsuccessfully,  I 
was  one  afternoon  passing  about  thirty  yards 
from  where  I  had  been  previously  looking,  when 
up  jumped  a  Bluewing,  ten  feet  ahead  of  me, 
and  perched  on  a  tall  weed.  After  surveying 
me  critically  for  a  moment  he  hopped  down  to 
the  foot  of  a  small  weed  clump  of  about  three 
stalks,  15  inches  high.  I  made  my  way  to  the 
spot,  and  there  was  the  nest.  What  a  pretty 
sight  Mrs.  Bluewing  made,  with  her  bill,  top  of 
head,  and  sparkling  eyes  showing  on  one  side, 
and  her  tail  sticking  up  on  ihe  other!  She  re- 
mained on  the  nest  for  a  minute,  while  my  face 
was  not  three  feet  from  her.  Then  leaving  the 
nest  with  a  flutter  and  a  'chip,  chip,"  she  hop- 
ped slowly  away  near  the  ground,  from  twig  to 
twig,  and  saw  me  despoil  her  nest  of  six  beauti- 
ful fresh  eggs!  My  third  set  was  the  second 
nesting  of  the  same  pair.  The  new  nest  must 
have  been  started  immediately,  as  I  found  it 
two  days  later  about  20  feet  from  the  previous 
location.  I  nearly  stepped  on  the  nest,  which 
was  newly  completed.  Two  days  later  it  con- 
tained one  egg  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  I 
secured  the  set  of  5  eggs,  together  with  the  nest 
and  female.  I  hardly  had  the  heart  to  shoot 
the  poor  bird,  she  seemed  so  tame  and  fearless, 


but  I  needed  her  to  make  the  identification 
doubly  sure. — PHir<o  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  S/. Louis, 
iMo.June  8,  I897 

IvOON  Shooting. 
Some  years  ago 
while  looking  for 
shore  birds  on  a 
small  lake  near  Ke- 
wauee,  I  found  a 
Loon  and  put  in  sev- 
eral hours  trying  to 
get  at  him.  I  fired 
at  least  a  dozen 
shots,  but  did  not 
seem  to  hurt  him  at 
all,  though  he  must 
have  been  hit.  In 
the  afteruiion  I  re- 
turned, accompani- 
ed by  a  noted  rifle 
shot,  bound  to  have 
that  Loon  and  test 
his  diving  powers. 
My  friend  drove  the 
Loon  down  the  lake  to  me  and  I  got  two  shots 
at  about  30  yards,  using  heavy  shot  and  plenty 
of  powder  in  a  Parker  gun.  We  saw  the  water 
fly  when  the  shot  struck,  and  as  he  did  not  dive 
we  knew  I  had  hit  him,  though  it  liatl  not  in- 
jured him,  so  far  as  we  could  see.  Mr.  Eowen 
tlieu  began  with  the  rifle,  and  finally  cut  the 
bird's  neck  nearly  half  way  through.  For  all 
this,  when  I  approached  in  a  boat  he  was  able 
to  dive  a  distance.  I  used  the  shot  gun  again 
and  seemed  to  cripple  him,  but  had  to  kill  him 
after  I  got  him  in  the  boat.  Now  this  Loon 
never  got  under  water  till  the  shot  struck,  and 
no  other  Loon  ever  did  in  my  opinion 
and  in  that  of  Mr.  Bowen,  unless  it  was  far 
enough  away  to  have  time;  and  a  rifle-ball  will 
beat  a  Loon  at  100  yards  every  time,  if  he  does 
not  see  you  before  you  shoot.  1  used  4  drs.  of 
powder  and  I'.s  ok.  of  No.  3  chilled  shot,  yet 
failed  to  put  one  through  his  skin,  though  I 
found  many  bruises  where  they  had  struck, 
when  I  skinned  the  bird  later  on.  The  matter 
stands  like  this :  A  shotgun  will  not  kill  a 
Loon  except  by  chance,  as  he  dives  at  the  first 
move  and  is  usually  under  water  by  the  time 
the  shot  leaves  the  gun:  But  if  you  shoot  at  a 
Loon  or  Grebe  when  he  is  still  and  has  not  seen 
you,  the  shot  will  find  him  out.  I  have  seen  it 
tried  on  Grebes  many  a  time,  with  a  heavy  rifle 
at  about  200  yards,  and  the  ball  got  there  before 
the  bird  tried  to  go  under.— Dr.  A.  C.  Mukchi- 
soN,  Toulon,  Stark  County,  III.,  May  8,  iSy.S. 


In   the   Osprey's   Claws. 


Eggs  of  Native  Pennsylvania  Birds:  A  World's 
/•'air' Cotlcelion.— By  ] .  Warren  Jacobs.  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa.  1895.  pp.  10;  2  plates  and  portrait  of 
author. 

This  booklet  is  a  list  of  the  collection  of  birds' 
eggs  of  Pennsylvania  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  acting  under  the  State  Or- 
nithologist. The  exhibition  embraced  in  most 
cases  a  single  set  of  nearly  all  of  the  birds 
known  to  breed  in  that  state,  and  was  no  doubt 


an  interesting  and  creditable  display.  The  list 
is  badly  printed,  with  many  misspelled  words, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  reprehensible 
feature  of  the  publication.  On  the  plates  infor- 
mation is  conveyed  of  bird  murdering,  under 
the  guise  of  science,  that  merits  the  severest 
condemnation.  Thus,  on  the  first  plate  are 
shown  eggs  of  the  Whipporwill  "selected  from 
a  series  of  25  sets"  and  eggs  of  the  Red-tailed 
Hawk  "selected  from  a  series  of  50  sets.''    The 
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second  plate  depicts  eggsof  various  Warblers, 
and  a  number  of  nests  and  eggs  of  the  Ruby- 
throated  Huniniingbird,  the  latter  "selected 
from  a  series  of  40  sets."  What  possible  ad- 
vance can  there  be  to  science  for  a  single  private 
student  to  possess  150  eggs  of  the  Red  tailed 
Hawk  or  40  sets  of  Hummingbird  eggs?  The 
great  National  Museum  collection  only  em- 
braces 29  eggs  of  the  Rubv-throated  Humming- 
bird, as  It  is  well  known  that  they  are  utiifornily 
white  and  unspotted  and  of  only  very  slight 
variation  in  size.  The  spii  it  that  prompts  an 
accumulation  of  a  collection  of  the  above  men 
tioned  magnitude  cau  only  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  miser  who  gloats  over  his  board.  It  is 
not  science  ! 

Accouipanying  this  '  booklet '  is  a  printed  cir- 
cular announcing  the  speedy  publication  of 
another  '  booklet '  that  is  to  bear  the  pretentions 
title  of  "Gleanings  From  Nature  No.  i.  Ab- 
normities in  the  O'llugical  Collection  of  J.  War- 
ren Jacobs."  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  descriptions 
o(  an  "interesting  collection  of  abnormals" 
including  "  runts,  albinos  and  curiously  shaped 
and  marked  eggs.''  Exchange  is  invited  of 
"abnormities"  of  this  character,  for  which  the 
collector  will  receive  "full  credit"  as  well  as 
"  two  copies  of  the  book  free." 

It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  this  '  fad,' for 
it  is  nothing  else,  from  the  regular  dime  mu- 
seum and  its  accompanying  list  of  freaks,  such 
as  double-headed  chickens  and  the  like. 

The  list  is  also  accompanied  by  a  newspaper 
clipping,  "Spare  the  Hawks  and  Owls" — for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  enabling  our  enterprising 
student!!  I  to  collect  50  more  sets  of  these  eggs. 
— F.  H.  K. 

Ca/a/0!;/ir  of  Hiids  in  llir  /Iri/ish  flfiisriiiii. — 
Volume  XXVI.  London  1S9.8.  Svo.,  pp.  i- 
xviii,  1-6SS;  pll.  14. 

This  monumeutal  work,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  ever  contributed  to  the 
literature  of  ornithology,  is  now  brought  to  a 
successful  close  by  the  appearance  of  the 
twenty-sixth  volume — the  twenty-seventh  hav- 
ing been  published  in  1S95.  The  series  was 
projected  more  than  twenty  five  years  ago,  aud 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  June,  1S74.  It  was 
at  first  contemplated  that  Dr.  K.  Jiowdler 
Sharpe  should  undertake  the  work;  but  this 
was  soon  seen  to  be  beyond  one-man  power, 
and  several  other  eminent  ornithologists  have 
contributed  to  the  whole  result.  The=e  are,  in 
the  order  in  which  their  assistance  was  render- 
ed, Mr.  Henry  .Seebohm,  Dr.  Hans  Gadow,  Mr. 
P.  L.  .Sclater,  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  Mr.  Ernst  Uar- 
tert,  Mr.  W.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant,  Mr.  Edward 
Hargitt,  Captain  G.  F;.  Shelley,  Count  T.  Salva- 
dovi,  and  Mr.  Howard  Saunders.  Among  these 
eleven  authors  Dr.  Sharpe  is  conspicuous  as  the 
author  of  eleven  of  the  volumes,  treating  of  up- 
ward of  5,000  species,  as  against  upward  of  6.000 
by  all  the  other  collaborators  collectively.  The 
total  of  species  treated  is  given  at  11,548. 

This  "Catalogue"  is  vastly  more  than  its 
name  implies;  it  is  a  formal  systematic  treatise 
on  all  birds  known  at  the  time  of  preparation 
of  the  successive  volumes,  being  based  not  only 
on  the   immense   collection  in  the  British  Mn- 


seum,  but  alsoou  all  the  specimens  available  in 
any  public  or  private  collection  in  the  world. 
There  were  in  the  British  Museum  in  1872  about 
35  000  specimens;  the  number  is  now  nearly 
400,000.  Every  specimen  in  hand  at  the  time 
of  writing  has  been  catalogued,  with  the  usual 
data.  But  such  lists,  given  under  the  head  of 
every  species,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  work. 
Each  species  is  treated  with  a  copious  if  not 
complete  synonymy,  almost  exhaustive  of  the 
standard  literature  of  the  subject.  The  huge 
labor  involved  iu  this  is  only  tu  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  wlio  have  undergone  it;  in  the 
cases  of  some  well  or  long  known  siecies,  the 
bibliographical  refei  ences  extend  over  several 
jiages.  Aside  from  the  mere  clerical  labor  in- 
volved, the  siftiug  of  synonymy  in  this  prodig- 
ious mass  of  names  required  expert  work  of  the 
highest  technical  character.  Every  recognized 
species  is  also  fully  described,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible for  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  very  fully  given.  The 
characters  of  the  genera  and  higher  groups  are 
stated,  often  at  some  considerable  length,  w-ith 
analyses  of  species  under  genera,  genera  under 
families,  and  families  under  orders.  The  whole 
work  is  thus  classificatory  as  well  as  synony- 
matic  and  descriptive.  Very  numerous  wood 
cuts  illustrate  the  text,  besides  which  illustra- 
tions, 540  specimens,  mostly  types,  are  figured 
in  colors  upon  387  plates;  aud  choice  has  been 
made  of  species  previously  unfigured.  Having 
such  character  as  this,  the  work  is  of  course  far 
and  away  the  greatest  exhibit  of  ornithology 
extant.  It  would  be  almost  iniDertinent  to 
praise  it  in  general  terms,  for  that  goes  without 
saying;  and  the  present  is  of  course  no  place  to 
go  into  critical  particulars. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  joint  labor  of  Dr. 
Sharpe  aud  Mr.  Ogilvie-Grant.  The  former 
treats  the  Ibises,  Spoonbills,  Herons  and  Storks; 
the  latter,  the  Cormorants,  Gannets,  Frigates, 
Tropic-birds,  Pelicans.  Loons,  Grebes,  Auks, 
and  Penguins;  and  this  work  is  accomplished 
in  the  masterly  manner  which  is  conspicuous  in 
every  volume  of  the  series.  It  will  interest 
readers  of  The  Osprh  v  and  Auk  to  learn  that,  if 
the  authors  of  this  volume  are  right  iu  every  in- 
stance, some  twenty  changes  are  required  in 
the  nomenclature  of  North  American  species 
adopted  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 
Some  of  these  result  from  difference  between 
American  and  British  canons  of  nomenclature, 
such  as  taking  Linnieus  at  1766  or  at  175S;  but 
others  are  matters  of  ornithological  science,  re- 
quiring our  attention.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  no  British  author  follows  our  absurd  rule 
of  misspelling  names,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  were  spelled  wrongly  at  first.  This  is 
a  blot  upon  our  Code  which  has  done  more  than 
all  its  other  imperfections  combined  to  keep  it 
from  being  generally  adopted. 

Sir  William  H.  Flower's  preface  to  the  present 
volume,  uDon  which  we  have  drawn  for  some  of 
our  statements,  announces  a  supplement  to  the 
Catalogue,  probably  in  two  volumes,  to  bring 
the  contents  of  the  earlier  volumes  fully  up  to 
date,  and  also  a  general  index  to  the  whole,  to 
render  the  great  mass  of  information  it  con- 
tains more  readily  accessible. — E.  C. 


The  Blue  Jay.    By  Louis  Agassiz  Fuebies. 
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NOTES  ON   EUGENES   FULGENS. 
Bv  F.  C.  WiLT.AKn,  Tombstone,  Ariz. 


AMONG  many  new  acquaintances  made  dur- 
ing'a  season  in  the  Huachuca  mountains 
in  soutliern  Arizona,  none  proved  more 
delig'litful  than  the  Kivoli  Hummintfbird  (/i"«- 
gencsfulgeus).  I  was  introduced  to  tliisbird  early 
one  morning'  about  June  25tli,  1897.  when  a  fe- 
male was  coming' and  going*  among' some  maples 
which  lined  Miller  canyon  Later  observations 
led  me  to  believe  that  she  was  building  at  that 
time,  but  I  failed  to  locate  her  nest. 

June  28th  found  me  looking*  at  a  supposed 
nest  of  the  Western  Wood  Pewee  about  4(i  feet 
hig'h  in  a  sycamore  beside  the  little  stream 
which  flowed  through  Ramsay  canyon.  The 
nest  was  near  the  tip  of  a  horizontal  branch  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  directlv  over  a  pool  of  water. 
A  shower  of  sticks  and  stones  failed  to  flush 
the  bird;  so  strapping  on  my  climbers,  I  started 
up.  As  I  neared  the  branch,  the  sunlight 
g'listening'  on  the  bird's  back  caused  me  to  look 
closer;  a  second  glance  revealed  a  long^  beak, 
and  enabled  ine  to  identify  the  bird.  I  hung' on 
right  where  I  was  for  a  few  moments  until  I  g'ot 
my  breath,  and  then  crawled  out  as  tar  as  I 
dared;  still  she  did  not  leave  her  nest.  Tying' 
the  limb  up  with  a  rope  enabled  me  to  get  with- 
in seven  or  eight  feet  of  the  nest  and  by  shaking 
the  branch  the  bird  was  dislodg-ed,  only  to  re- 
sume her  place  a  moment  later.  How  to  secure 
the  eg'g's  was  a  question  solved  by  the  use  of  a 
small  net  and  a  stick;  one  of  the  eggs  was 
thrown  out,  however,  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 
The  bird  interfered  a  good  deal  during  this 
operation  I  had  to  poke  her  to  make  her  leave 
the  nest ;  she  constantly  returned,  trying-  to 
slide  in  under  the  net  as  it  was  tipped  up  on 
edg'e,  finally  settling'  right  in  the  net  as  it  lay 
on  the  nest,  not  seeming'  in  the  least  discon- 
certed or  discourag-ed  bj'  repeated  failures. 
After  the  eggs  were  removed,  she  returned  and 
rearranged  some  of  the  lining  and  lichens  while 
the  branch  was  being  cut  oft". 

The  nest  differs  from  all  others  of  this  species 
I  have  seen.  It  seems  to  be  built  on  the  remains 
of  an  old  Western  Wood  Pewee's  nest,  but  is 
itself  compo.sed  chiefly  of  sycamore  down. 
Thistle-like  seeds  and  grass-tops  are  scattered 
over  the  outside,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
lichens  attached  by  a  thick  coating  of  spider's 
web.  The  nest  measures  3.37  inches  outside  di- 
ameter, 1.25  inside;  1.75  outside  depth,  0.87  in- 
side.    Incubation  was  well  advanced. 

The  second  nest  was  found  July  2,  by  seeing 


the  tail  of  the  bird  projecting  over  the  edge;  it 
was  30  or  35  feet  high  in  a  moss-covered  maple, 
on  a  bunch  of  the  moss,  well  out  toward  the  tip 
of  a  drooping  branch,  and  was  so  perfectU'  con- 
cealed that,  after  flushing'  the  bird  the  first 
time,  I  could  not  find  the  nest  ag'ain  until  she 
returned  to  it.  There  was  only  one  egg'  at  this 
time,  but  on  the  6th  I  secured  the  set  of  two. 
This  nest,  like  the  finst,  was  directly  over  the 
water.  It  is  typical  of  the  species;  composed  of 
sycamore  down,  covered  with  lichens  and  a  few 
pieces  of  grass  tops  intermingled;  the  whole 
held  together  with  spider  webs.  The  dimen- 
sions are.  outside  diameter,  2.25  inches,  inside 
1.12;  outside  depth,  1.25,  inside  0.75.  One  egg* 
was  incubated  several  days;  the  other,  just 
noticeably.  The  male  came  around  while  the 
eggs  were  being  taken,  but  soon  left. 

Ascending  the  canyon  a  short  distance,  I  saw 
a  female  Rivoli  alig'ht  on  a  small  branch  at  the 
extreme  top  of  a  slender  maple.  Nothing  that 
denoted  a  nest  could  be  seen;  but,  as  she  re- 
turned to  the  spot  .several  times,  I  determined 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  place.  Returning  the 
ne.xt  daj',  what  looked  like  the  beginning'  of  a 
nest  could  be  .seen;  so  I  sat  down  to  watch.  The 
bird  soon  came  with  something  in  her  bill  which 
she  stopped  just  a  second  to  place  in  position, 
then  flew  off  among  the  branches  of  a  large 
pine  near  by.  On  her  return  I  could  see  noth- 
ing in  her  beak,  but  she  evidently  had  some 
spider  web,  for  she  laid  something  on  one  side 
of  the  nest  and  then,  turning  around,  reached 
under  the  branch  and  took  hold  of  it  and  pulled 
it  under  and  up,  fiistening'  it  in  place  by  a  strok- 
ing motion  with  the  side  cjf  her  bill.  This  work 
continued  with  great  regularity  during  the  hour 
spent  in  watching  her,  nearlv  every  other  trip 
seeming  to  be  after  spider  web.  Once  a  short 
stop  for  rest  was  made,  and  several  expeditions 
against  neig'hboring  Wood  Pewees  or  an  in- 
quisitive Jay  relieved  her  labors.  Just  a,  week 
was  required  to  build  the  nest  andlay  twoeggs, 
and  on  July  13th  this  fresh  .set  was  taken.  The 
nest  was  over  40  feet  up,  directly  above  the 
water.  The  male  appeared  on  this  occasion 
also,  but  did  not  remain.  The  female  sat  in  a 
pine  near  by,  now  and  then  flj-ing  over  and 
alighting  near  the  nest,  but  she  was  too  shy  to 
remain  long.  In  construction  this  nest  is  the 
same  as  the  second  one.  but  it  has  two  small 
feathers  laid  on  -ivith  the  lichens. 

Two  or  three  days  elapsed  and  I  had  given  up 
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hope  of  taking'  more  specimens,  when  one  morn- 
ing-, July  17,  as  I  rode  up  the  trail,  a  Rivoli  flew 
into  a  sycamore  ju.st  ahead  of  me.  Stopping  to 
watch  her  for  awhile.  I  was  surprised  to  see  her 
fly  right  over  me,  and  I  turned  around  just  in 
time  to  see  her  settle  on  a  nest  in  a  small  maple, 
25  feet  over  the  trail.  Here  was  something  dif- 
ferent, as  the  other  three  nests  and  a  deserted 
one  had  been  all  over  water.  An  easy  climb 
put  me  on  a  level  with  the  nest  and  then  the 
work  began.  Rope  and  net  came  in  play  again, 
as,  indeed,  they  did  with  all  four  nests.  While 
I  was  trying  to  get  within  reach  the  female 
made  numerous  dashes  at  me.  She  would  fly 
from  an  oak  a  few  rods  distant,  straight  as  an 
arrow  right  at  my  head,  turning  off  and  upward 
at  a  sharp  angle  when  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  me.  I  instinctively  dodged  several  times, 
she  came  so  close.  During-  the  last  few  feet  of 
her  flight  the  wings  were  held  perfectly  steady, 
not  vibrating  in  the  least  until  after  she  had 
turned.  The  humming  of  her  wings  was  like 
that  made  by  an  immense  beetle  or  a  bumble- 
bee, lacking  the  sharpness  of  that  of  small  hum- 
mingbirds.    Now  and  then  she  alighted  on  the 


nest  for  a  few  moments.  Incubation  was  well 
advanced.  One  of  the  eg-gs  was  covered  with 
rusty  spots  which  would  not  wash  off,  and  ap- 
pears in  figure  4;  the  same  thing  was  found  in 
an  egg  of  the  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird.  The 
nest  was  saddled  on  the  branch  in  a  bunch  of 
moss  which  covered  the  tree,  and  was  typical  in 
es-ery  respect 

I  observed  the  birds  from  an  altitude  of  about 
5,000  feet  up  to  the  summit,  which  is  somewhat 
over  9,000  feet.  All  the  nests  were  found  be- 
tween 5,000  and  6,000  feet.  Whether  they  nest 
above  this  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  male  may 
often  be  seen  near  the  top  of  some  dead  tree  in 
a  rather  open  place,  catching  insects  after  the 
manner  of  Flycatchers.  He  allows  no  trespass- 
ing i:>n  his  territory  by  any  bird  whatsoever. 
Not  more  than  one  individual  was  anywhere 
seen  at  one  time  except  at  the  suunnit,  where 
four  or  five  were  often  chasing  one  another 
through  the  pines. 

The  eggs  measur 
2.  0.65  X  0.37   and  0.62  x  0.41;    3,  0.62   x  0.40  and 
0.63  x  0.40;   4,  0.61  x  0.40  and  0.  62  x  0.41. 


NESTING  OF  THE  ALASKA  BALD  EAGLE. 
By  George  G.  C.\nTwki.i„  Juneau,  Alaska. 


ifseli  ; 


WAS  an  early 
breakfast 
thai  morn- 
ing- of  May 
19th,  at  our 
cabin  on  the 
beach  of 
Howkan  Is- 
land, for  we 
were  mak- 
i  n  g  haste 
down  the 
channel  to 
catch  the 
outgoing 
tide,  and  the 
canoe  was  in 
the  current 
as  the  sun 
rose  over  the 
m  o  un  tains. 
Stowing  the 
"  m  u  c  k  a  - 
muck"  box 
and  the  dog 
in  the  bow, 
I  u  n  r  o  1  led 
the  blankets 
and  enjoyed 


the  stern,  now  and  then  plying  the 
paddle  to  keep  the  course.  Our  destination  was 
among  the  islands  that  border  the  northwest  of 
Dixon's  Entrance,  whereon  previous  trips  I  had 
located  many  nests  of  the  Alaska  Bald  Eagle  ; 
several  of  which  I  had  climbed  in  February, 
March  and  April,  when  their  nests  were  invari- 
ably empty,  althoueh  the  birds  were  always 
about — great  white-headed  fellows  that  eyed  me 
sharply  from  the  dead  limbs  above. 

The  first  stop  was  made  at  Eagle  Island,  .so 
named  from  a  large  nest  so  conspicuous  ixi  its 


tallest  tree.  I  had  never  climbed  tliisand  found 
the  only  way  of  reaching  the  nest.  100  feet  up, 
was  to  climb  a  smaller  tree  near  by  and  cross 
on  a  projecting-  limb.  Alas  for  my  efforts  !  the 
birds  had  not  laid. 

Five  miles  further  we  stopped  at  another 
island,  but  saw  no  birds  about  the  nest.  On 
reaching  the  tree  I  found  a  dead  eagle  at  the 
bottom;  some  Indian  had  probably  shot  it  from 
his  canoe.  The  nest  was  easily  reached,  but  as 
I  e-Kpected — no  eggs.  This  was  discouraging. 
A  breeze  had  s])rung-  up  meantime,  and  with 
hoisted  sail  good  time  was  made  in  going  behind 
an  island  wliere  I  had  never  been  before.  Round- 
ing a  point  I  discovered  a  new  nest  in  a  small 
spruce,  and  as  the  canoe  sailed  noislessly  near  I 
noticed  bits  of  down  sticking  to  the  edg-e  of  the 
nest — "good  sign,"  I  thought;  and  at  the  clap 
of  the  paddle  on  the  water  a  white  head  and 
yellow  bill  loomed  un  against  the  sky  over  the 
nest.  To  tie  the  canoe  and  reach  the  tree  took 
but  a  moment.  The  more  I  pounded  the  tree  the 
closer  she  sat.  I  went  up  the  tree  without 
climbers,  the  bird  remaining  on  the  ne.st  until  I 
was  within  a  few  feet  (jf  it;  then  she  flew  rapidly 
across  the  bay  and  I  saw  her  no  more.  In  the 
nest  were  two  splendid  eggs,  the  first  of  the 
kind  I  ever  collected;  quite  round,  very  small 
for  the  size  of  the  bird,  of  a  dirty  bluish  cast, 
with  many  surface  specks  and  scratches,  but  no 
blotches  or  lines.  Tlie  nest  was  small,  about 
two  feet  across  on  top  and  three  feet  deep,  com- 
posed of  dead  bleached  limbs,  lined  witli  bark 
and  moss,  and  almost  flat  on  top. 

Later  on  we  found  two  more  nests  in  im- 
mense trees.  As  a  shot  from  the  Martin  failed 
to  raise  any  birds  I  concluded  not  to  climb  them; 
but  in  the  afternoon  I  found  another  nest  far  up 
a  hillside  in  a  tall,  slanting  tree — a  very  un- 
usual location.  As  I  could  plainly  see  the  bird 
on  the   nest,   I  made   haste    to    the   spot   with 
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climbers  and  rifle.  The  tree  was  much  big-ger 
than  it  looked,  without  bark  or  limbs,  and  as 
smooth  as  a  bald  man's  head.  The  first  rap  on 
the  trunk  disturbed  the  bird,  which  circled  about 
screaininff  ang-rilv  and  presently  settled  on  a 
tree  nearby.  I  needed  another  Eaf,''le,  and  soon 
had  her  plugged  with  cotton;  then  with  climbers 
and  strap  I  slowly  worked  my  way  up  to  the 
ne.st.     It  contained  a  set  of  two  eggs. 


The  lower  end  of  Dall  Island  was  reached 
about  six  o'clock;  we  were  then  20  miles  from 
home,  on  the  shore  of  the  open  sea.  Here  on 
the  very  point  was  a  nest  I  had  previously 
noted.      "Signs   were   good"  here   also,  as   the 


bird's  white  head  could  be  seen,  turned  toward 
me  as  I  came  up.  Landing  some  distance  down 
the  beach  I  started  to  get  supper,  but  the  desire 
to  climb  to  the  nest  was  too  strong;  so  I  dropped 
the  fire-wood,  and  taking  my  rifie  and  climbers 
started  for  the  point.  The  Eag-le  left  the  nest 
before  I  reached  the  tree,  and  in  circling'  about 
witVi  easy  turns  just  above  the  trees,  presented 
a  tempting  mark.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise  I 
shot  it  through  the  body  as  it  passed  an  open- 
ing in  the  branches.  After  the  dog's  excitement 
had  cooled  down  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
something'  in  the  surf,  and  not  a  hundred  yards 
off"  was  a  Pacific  Loon,  flapping'  its  wings. 
Throwing-  another  shell  into  the  chamber  I  took 
a  chance  shot  as  the  bird  rode  the  top  of  a  swell. 
This  was  another  good  one,  for  Bob  brought  the 
Loon  to  me,  shot  through  tlie  neck.  If  anythinfj 
will  make  a  man's  blood  tingle,  it  is  success  of 
any  kind,  and  as  I  started  up  for  the  Eagle's 
nest,  I  keenly  felt  every  pulse-beat.  The  ascent 
was  easy,  but  I  could  only  gain  the  top  of  the 
nest  by  tearing  away  some  of  the  side;  for  it 
was  an  immense  affair — probably  the  accumu- 
lation of  years — five  feet  high  and  about  four 
feet  across  the  top.  After  safely  packing  in  a 
box  the  two  eggs  it  contained,  I  drew  myself  up 
into  the  nest  itself,  and  from  this  novel  perch 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  view  spread  out  before 
me.  To  tiie  north  lay  hundreds  of  little  g^reen 
islands  in  long  chains;  to  the  east.  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island  appeared  in  dim  outline  across 
iiixon's  Entrance,  while  on  the  entire  south  and 
west  rolled  by  the  great  Pacific,  where  the 
red  sun  was  sinking'  beneath  the  waves.  Who 
would  not  be  an  Eagle  on  such  an  island — 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed?  A  good  hot  supper 
"f  coffee,  flaps,  venison  and  potatoes  disposed 
'f,  several  pipes  smoked,  a  romp  taken  with 
I  lob  on  the  sand,  I  rolled  in  iny  blankets  on  a 
lied  of  moss;  but  as  sleep  seemed  out  of  the 
■  luestion,  I  fell  to  meditating  on  the  scenes  of 
the  day.  On  every  island  or  point  that  con- 
tained an  Eagle's  nest  I  had  also  found  small 
I'olonies  of  Northwest  Fish  Crows  breeding  ;  in 
several  instances  nests  of  both  species  were  in 
the  same  tree.  The  birds  were  apparently  on 
friendly  terms,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  same 
branch  and  feeding  oft'  the  same  salmon;  but 
let  a  Raven  or  Gull  attempt  such  familiarity, 
and  there  would  be  trouble  at  once.  It  also 
occured  to  me  that  none  of  the  many  black,  iui- 
mature  Eagles  seemed  to  be  breeding',  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  do  not  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  raising  a  family  until  they 
have  their  mature  plumagpe. 


CAPTURE  AND  CAPTIVITY  OF  GREAT  HORNED  OWLS. 
By  M.  a.  C.\kkiker,  Jr. 


THE  banks  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Nebraska,  are  broken  up  into 
bluffs  and  hills,  which  rise  from  SO  to  300 
feet  above  the  rapid  flowing'  river.  They  were 
formerly  and  are  in  some  parts  still  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  which  gave  refuge  and 
abundant  food  to  many  large  Hawks  and  Owls, 
such  as  the  Barred,  Great  Horned,  and  Long- 
eared  Owls,  and  Red-tailed  and  Cooper's  Hawks. 
These  still  remain,  though  they  are  becoming' 
fewer  every  year. 


April  2,  1898,  while  hunting  for  nests  of  the 
Red-tailed  Hawk  in  a, sparsely  settled  district,  I 
discovered  a  bulky  nest  about  40  feet  from  the 
ground  in  a  largfs  linden  tree,  growing  in  a 
deep  ravine.  It  looked  weather-beaten  froiu 
beneath,  but  on  climbing  up  the  ravine  I  saw 
the  head  of  an  Owl  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
nest.  I  climbed  the  tree,  and  when  about  20 
feet  up,  on  the  straight,  branchless  trunk,  I 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  swiftly  flapping 
vv'ings   behind  me.      Before   I   could   turn  my 
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head  sometliing^  struck  me  between  the  should- 
ers with  u  force  that  almost  tumbled  me  to  the 
S'round.  By  a  j^reat  effort  I  kept  my  hold,  and 
then  saw  my  assailant  was  a  Great  Horned 
Owl,  sailinn-  away  to  the  nearest  tree,  snappintr 
his  beak  and  makinj;'  such  a  noise  as  only  an 
anfjry  Creat  Horned  Owl  is  capable  of.  In  a 
moment  llie  mate  darted  at  mo  from  a  different 
direction,  and  I  had  just  time  to  throw  my 
i;lovcd  hand  before  my  face,  when  a  claw 
pierced  my  ylove  and  skin,  tearinsj  away  apiece 
of  both.  After  that  it  did  not  take  me  long-  to 
scramble  up  amonjr  the  branches,  where  I  was 
comparatively  safe  from  attack. 

On  reaching-  the  nest  I  found  it  contained 
throe  youn.i;-,  completely  covered  with  jrray 
down,  the  feathers  showing-  through  in  some 
places.  They  were  very  pugnacious,  and  on 
my  apiiroach  threw  their  heads  and  wings  for- 
ward and  snapped  their  beaks  viciously.  As  I 
had  no  means  of  carrying  such  buiullesof  rage,  I 
was  compelled  to  leave  them;  but  three  days  later 
I  vras  there  again  provided  with  a  stout  sack  to  put 
them  in.  This  timethe  Owlsdid  notattack  me  so 
viciously  as  before.  On  reaching:  the  nest  I 
found  but  two  young;  Owls,  besic>Bs  which  there 


were  two  large  rats  and  the  hind-quarters  of  a 
rabbit  in  it,  and  from  the  odor  I  presumed  the 
birds  must  have  dined  on  skunk  not  long-  before. 
After  some  hard  work  I  succeeded  in  getting 
Owls,  rats  and  rabbits  into  the  sack.  The  for- 
mer arrived  at  my  home  in  excellent  spirits; 
however,  they  ref\ised  to  cat  for  some  days, 
until  I  feared  they  would  starve.  Hut  having'- 
placed  one  of  thcin  on  my  arm  and  held  a  piece 
of  meat  l)efore  its  mouth,  to  my  surprise  the 
food  was  bolted  so  quickly  that  my  fingers 
almost  followed.  I  had  sjlved  the  prol.)lem  of 
feeding  Owls.  X  continued  to  feed  them  in  this 
manner  until  they  grew  so  vicious  that  I  could 
not  handle  them  with  safety.  When  appro.ich- 
ed  they  would  jump  at  the  intruder  claws  fore- 
most, like  a  game-cock,  with  every  feathercjnend 
and  the  wings  spre.ad  forward.  I  fed  them  on 
rats,  rabbits  and  -squirrels;  when  these  were 
not  obtainable,  on  beef,  which  they  seemed  to 
relish.  When  I  skinned  one  of  them  it  was 
extremely  fat,  although  for  the  last  three -weeks 
of  its  life  it  ate  very  littie.  They  can  subsist 
for  a  considerable  time  without  food,  and  they 
drink  little  or  no  water. 


HABITS  OF  THE  BARN  OWL  IN  CAPTIVITW 
By  I).  A.  Cohen,  Alameda,  Cal.     (Read  before  the  Cooper  Club,  July  2,  1898.) 


ON  June  1.  while  exploring  some  rocks  on  a 
steep  hillside,  I  saw  a  Barn  Owl  lly  from 
under  a  large  perpendicular  cliff'.  Lash- 
ing- a  stout  rope  to  a  tree  on  the  hill  and  lling'- 
ing  the  loose  end  over  the  cliff,  I  slid  down  for 
about  IS  feet  to  a  ledge,  where  I  obtained  a 
foothold  at  the  entrance  to  a  cave.  Four  downy 
owlets  hissed  simultaneously  .at  my  approach, 
and  scrambled  to  the  furthermost  point  of  the 
cave.  The  cave  w.as  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cliff  and  was  (piite  light.  Clo.se  to  the  wall,  not 
over  5  feet  from  the  entrance,  were  the  eg-g- 
shells  that  once  held  the  owlets  in  embryo,  and 
the  nest  cavity  was  a. slight  hollow  in  the  sandy 
floor,  made  by  the  weig'ht  and  movements  of 
the  parents.  The  cave  was  littered  with  about 
.1  bushel  of  pellets  and  a  quantity  of  small 
bleached  bones. 

I  judged  the  <iwlets  were  a  month  old.  One  of 
them  had  sprcuiting"-  wing-feathers,  and  part  of 
the  frill  surrounding-  the  face.  After  placing- 
two  birds  each  in  either  side  of  my  huntings  coat 
and  ascending-  the  rope,  I  carried  them  for  sev- 
eral miles  over  rough  country  to  camp,  where 
they  were  put  in  a  grain  sack  and  slung  under 
the  axle  of  the  rig',  and  thus  carried  home. 
They  were  unite  all  this  wdiile,  but  on  being 
placed  in  a  box  when  I  got  home  they  kept  his- 
sing at  hearing  the  least  movement,  quieting 
down  only  after  considerable  time.  The  loud 
hissing  notes  were  prolonged  for  10  or  15  .sec- 
onds, and  when  all  of  them  hissed  at  once  it 
seemed  like  an  eng'ine  blowing  off  steam. 

Next  day  I  fed  tliem  on  smne  small  birds  I 
had  skinned,  but  they  refused  to  eat  and  fought 
nie  vig'orously  with  their  claws.  The  largest 
one  was  particularly  vicious  and  has  not  yet 
become  reconciled:  it  sought  the  furthermost 
corner  of  the  liox,  lay  on  its  back,  struck  at  my 
hand  -with  its  claws  and  almost  stood  on  its 
head  to  obtain  a  long^er  reach.     Never  having- 


heard  of  an  owlet  that  was  not  hungry.  I  con- 
cluded that  their  savage  nature  failed  to  realize 
my  good  intentions.  So  catching^  each  one  I 
opened  their  beaks  and  placed  food  in  their 
mouths;  it  was  readily  .swallowed.  Thoug-h  they 
did  not  beg  for  more,  I  fed  them  two  more 
courses  with  the  same  result.  Their  diet  con- 
sisted of  scraps  of  raw  meat  with  an  occasional 
bird  or  gopher,  and  once  an  executed  chicken- 
killing-  cat. 

In  about  10  days  they  had  become  more  recon- 
ciled to  captivity  and  svrallowed  food  more 
readily.  A  week  later  they  would  reach  for 
food,  having-  learned  to  know  me.  but  would 
immediately  retreat  .at  sight  of  another  person. 
I  could  now  put  my  linger  into  their  mouths — 
they  w-ould  nibble  at  it  a  little  and  then  stop, 
having  found  it  was  not  meant  to  eat.  By  this 
time  the  two  larger  birds  were  gradually  feath- 
ering", much  down  being  retained  on  each 
feather.  The  wing:-feathers  and  frills  about 
the  face  were  now  well  grown  out.  The  other 
two  birds,  though  of  different  sizes,  were  con- 
siderably smaller,  due  to  difference  in  age.  The 
snuillest  one  was  always  peevish,  uttering  a 
note  between  a  screech  and  a  hiss,  about  every 
two  seconds  for  half  an  hour  at  times.  This 
little  fellow  began  to  g'-row  weaker  up  to  June 
27,  when  it  could  not  stand;  so  I  put  it  out  of 
misery.  It  had  hardly  grown  a  bit  since  taken 
from  tile  nest,  and  luid  been  backward  in  feath- 
ering-. 

The  others  seemed  dissatisfied  with  a  diet  of 
butcher-shop  scraps,  and  a  few  Knglish  Spar- 
rows and  -sipiabs  were  e.aten  with  avidity.  I 
chopped  the  food  fine,  as  the  Owls  showed  hardly 
any  inclination  to  tear  it  up  for  themselves;  but 
latterly  they  took  the  birds  given  them,  stand- 
ing upon  them,  pulling  them  to  pieces,  and 
swallowing  even  the  feathers. 

From  what  I  had  read  I  supposed  auOwlswal- 
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lowed  its  food  with  H])-])oiscd  Iie;id,  but  such 
seems  to  l)e  not  the  case,  for  my  Owls  iield  their 
heads  downward  and  swallowed  food  upward 
with  short  jerks  of  the  head.  Tliey  tlirew  up 
no  jiellets  from  eatiny  meat,  but  pellets  were 
found  from  bones,  hair  and  featliers.  One 
pellet  contained  several  jjrain.sof  whole  corn 
tiiat  had  been  swallowed  with  the  crop  of  a 
sipiab.  Thus  it  appears  tliat  corn  lias  no  nutri- 
ment for  owls. 

The   stomach    of   an  (Jwl  .seems  to  be  almost 
under  the  tail,  as  I  a.scertained  by  pici<in^  up 


a  hinii^'-ry  owlet  to  feed  it;  the  spot  that  had 
been  louse  and  llabby  became  tiyht  as  a  drum 
after  the  bird  liad  dined.  When  gorHed  they 
settled  down  with  indr.iwn  necks  and  eyes  more 
or  less  closed.  I  fed  tliem  only  once  a  day,  at 
dusk,  owi.n;,''  to  the  difliculty  of  handlinfj  them 
in  daylight.  After  3  weeks  or  a  month  they 
learned  their  feedim.^  time,  would  begin  to  call, 
and  shuffle  up  to  me  when  I  lifted  the  coop.  I 
tried  to  jfive  them  water  in  a  teaspoon,  but  they 
did  not  relish  it,  and  I  haye  kept  them  without 
water. 


II.MUTS  ol'   YOUNG  SHORT-EAK'KD   OWLS. 

i!v    LUDWin    Kl'MI.IKN. 


ON  May  2').  1H<)8,  in  comiiany  with  Mr.  Ed- 
ward HoUister  of  Delavan,  Wis.,  I  found 
a  nest  of  this  Owl  in  a  larg'e  marsh  in 
\\alw<n-th  Co.,  Wis.  It  was  on  wet  ir''"uiid 
in  tall  i^-rass  ;uul  weeds  near  a  willow-frinf,''ed 
(lilc-h.  ,1(1  rolls   from    the  c>fl"-e  of  a  marsh.       The 


which,  wheii  dried,  swelled  up  more  than  six 
inches  thick.  I  picked  out  over  (jOO  feathers, 
and  the  followiufj;'  species  could  be  identified, 
tlioUf,''h  I  did  not  fxo  to  the  bottom  of  the  mass, 
as  this  was  mouldy  and  the  feathers  were  not 
e.tsily    identified.      It   is  a   rather  b.ul   showinff, 


^■V'\'>T.*^* 


YOUN(i   SnOUT-KAHKD  OWI.S. 

female  (.')  was  Hushed  directly  uiuler  foot,  but 
did  not  ajjain  come  within  jfunshot:  the  male 
(?)  was  hovering^  about  the  place  before  the 
nest    was  discovered,   sailing  high  like  a  Hawl 


and  uttering  at  intervals  a  cry  similar  to  that 
of  C\)oper*s  Hawk. 

The  ne.st  contained  three  young,  of  dilTerent 
siy.es,  probably  111  to  14  days  old.  covered  with 
tine  .soft  white  down.  They  were  as  carefidly 
j)hotograi)hed  as  the  weather  would  allow  on  a 
cloudy,  drizzling-  day.  The  nest  proper  was  a 
composite  mass  of  wing  and  tail  feathers  of 
small    birds    interlaceil    with  wet  matted  grass 


and  to  me  entirely  une.xiiected,  as  I  Iiavc  alwaj'S 
looked  upon  this  Owl  as  pre-eminently  a  mouse 
feeder.  Baltimore  Oriole,  Cat  Bird,  Thrush, 
Brown  Thraslier,  Vireo,  Wren,  Scarlet  Tanager, 
K'ed-winged  Blackbird,  Bobolink,  Slirikt'  (one 
nearly  entire  tail)  Ovenbird,  Yellow  Warbler, 
Maryland  Yellow-thro.it,  Kedstart,  Cuckoo, 
Kinglet  (2  tails),  Sora  Rail,  Yellow  Kail,  Sjjotted 
Santl])iper,  Kildeer.  nine  or  ten  species  of  Spar- 
rows, Dickcissel,  iriiippoonvill  {-At  least  2);  Blue- 
bird, Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Meadow  Lark, 
Towhee  Bunting,  two  species  of  small  Klycat- 
ers;  and  among'  a  large  number  of  tail  and  wing 
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feathers  of  warblers  I  could  identify  the  Mag-- 
nolia,  Blackburiiian,  Black-throated  Blue  and 
Cerulean,  but  there  were  at  least  8  or  10  other 
species. 

I  found  no  trace  of  a  mammal  either  in  the  nest 
material  or  in  the  pellets.  I  took  the  young- 
Owls  home  and  kept  them  for  over  two  weeks, 
but  they  develoi>ed  such  voracious  appetites 
that  I  could  not  spare  time  to  shoot  English 
Sparrows  enough  for  them.  They  were  never 
tame — chasing  one  about  tlie  room  continually 
or  climbing  up  one's  trouser  leg.  Woodpecker 
fashion.  Tliey  seemed  to  enjoj'  pla^-ing  on  the 
floor  with  my  little  boys,  or  crawling-  over  my 
water  spaniel  and  nestling  down  beside  him. 
Unless  gorged  with  food  they  continually  make 

A  VISIT  TO  PELICAN  ISLAND 
By  L.  W.  Bro-wnah, 

I  WAS  spending  the  spring  of  1894  in  Enter- 
prise, a  small  collection  of  houses  on  St. 
John's  River,  Florida,  and  as  I  wished  to 
lay  in  a  suppU'  of  Pelican  eggs,  1  concluded  to 
take  a  short  trip  to  Indian  River  and  down  to 
Pelican  Island,  about  which  I  had  heard  a  good 
deal.  Leaving  Enterprise  on  April  14,  I  went 
about  35  miles  to  Titusville,  the  largest  town  on 
Indian  River,  and  there  hired  a  boatman  with 
a  large,  comfortable,  flat-bottomed  "sharpie," 
about  the  only  style  of  boat  that  can  sail  in 
that  very  shallow  water.  Bright  and  early 
next  morning  we  started  for  the  rookery,  about 
65  miles  down  the  river;  it  took  us  two  days  and 
a  half  to  get  there,  as  we  had  to  beat  against 
head  winds  most  of  the  way,  but  about  noon  of 
tlie  17tli  we  arrived  at  our  destination. 

Pelican  Island  is  situated  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Indian  River  Narrows,  and  does  not 
exceed  an  acre  in  size;  it  is  absolutely  barren, 
except  a  sparse  growth  of  long  rank  grass. 
Undoubtedly  trees  have  been  on  it  at  some 
time,  as  a  few  dead  stumps  are  still  standing; 
but  they  have  all  been  killed  by  the  excrement 
of  the  birds.  One  can  smell  the  obnoxious  odor 
at  least  half  a  mile  if  the  wind  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  on  the  island  it  is  simply  stifling. 
The  birds  nest  principally  at  one  end  of  the 
island,  but  a  few  scatter  all  over  the  place. 
The  nests  are  built  mostly  on  the  ground,  a  few 
in  the  stunted  apologies  for  trees  before  men- 
tioned. So  close  togetlier  are  they  placed  that 
often  two  nests  merge  into  one;  they  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  sticks  with  a  lining  of  straw, 
and  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  height,  evidently 
having  been  used  for  a  number  of  seasons. 
Some  of  the  birds  are  so  lazy  that  they  do  not 
attempt  to  build  a  nest,  but  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  bare  ground. 

As  we  approached  tlie  island  the  birds  rose  in 
a  dense  mass,  over  a  thousand,  I  should  think 
at  a  rough  estimate,  making  a  noise  nearly  as 
loud  as  thunder  with  their  wings;  but  our 
advent  did  not  seem  to  create  a  very  great  dis- 
turbance, as  they  only  flew  about  a  hundred 
yards  and  then  settled  upon  the  water  to  watch 
proceedings. 

Nearly  every  nest  contained  either  eggs  or 
young,  the  former  in  every  stage  of  incubation 
and  the  latter  at  every  age;  and  there  were 
some  young  of  the  year  among  the  old  birds. 
On  approaching  them  too  closely,  they  try  to 


a  whistling,  hissing  noise,  like  escaping  steam, 
during  the  daytime:  at  nig-ht  they  were  always 
quiet,  even  in  a  strong-  light.  Nine  Sparrows  a 
day  for  tlie  three  was  the  least  number  they 
could  get  along-  with,  but  it  required  12  or  15  to 
satisfy  them.  Once  they  ate  19  sparrows  and 
the  skinned  bodies  of  2  warblers  in  one  day. 
The  marsh  where  they  were  found  is  extensive, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  mice — in  fact,  small 
rodents  are  very  plenty;  so  it  is  no  doubt  from 
choice  that  the  young-  were  fed  on  birds.  The 
locality  was  one  of  the  very  best  for  securing 
small  mig-rating  birds,  as  they  would  naturally 
follow  the  willow-fringed  ditches  rather  than 
fly  across  an  open  treeless  marsh  2  or  3  miles. 

,  ON  INDIAN  RIVER,  FLORIDA. 
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frighten  one  away  by  hissing  and  snapping 
viciously  with  the  beak.  When  they  are  first 
hatched,  and  until  they  are  some  days  old,  they 
are  without  a  feather,  and  in  that  condition  not 
a  tiling  of  beauty;  I  think  that  the  Pelican  is 
the  ugliest  and  most  awkward  bird  we  have. 
The  3'oung'-  are  exceedingly  voracious;  thej'  will 
take  a  fish  nearly  as  large  as  themselves  and 
attempt  to  swallow  it  whole,  often  without  suc- 
cess, however.  They  frequently  sit  with  their 
beak  pointing  straight  up  toward  heaven,  with 
the  tail  of  a  fish  prntruding-  from  it,  and  in  that 
position  they  remain  until  the  head  of  the  fish 
is  sufficiently  digested  to  allow  the  rest  of  it  to 
go  down. 

My  boatman  started  in  to  see  how  many  eggs 
he  could  collect  in  a  short  time,  and  began  to 
fill  a  basket  irrespective  of  "sets;"  but  I  soon 
put  a  stop  to  that,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  boat 
to  cook  dinner  while  I  was  collecting.  The 
birds  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  me  in  tliis  opera- 
tion, apparently  caring  little  or  nothing  what 
became  of  tlieir  egg-s,  for  whicli  I  was  yery 
thankful,  as  one  could  do  nothing  against  their 
concerted  attack.  In  about  an  hour  I  had  col- 
lected all  I  could  conveniently  handle,  about 
125  sets.  So  I  returned  to  the  boat  to  find  din- 
ner nearly  ready,  but  as  tlie  stench  was  too 
overpowering  to  think  of  anything  to  eat  there, 
let  alone  eating  it,  we  weighed  anchor  and  got 
away  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  number  of  eg-g-s  in  a  nest  ranged  all  the 
way  from  one  to  eight  and  nine,  but  as  I  found 
tliree  or  four  to  be  tlie  typical  clutch,  I  con- 
cluded that  those  containing  large  numbers 
were  owned  conjunctively  by  two  birds.  There 
were,  however,  a  number  of  nests  with  only  one 
incubated  eg-g-,  or  with  one  lone  chick,  and  there 
were  many  instances  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
old  birds  in  kicking- the  eg-gs  and  even  the  young 
out  of  the  nest — in  the  latter  case  allowing  them 
to  starve.  I  saw  no  case  such  as  I  have  read 
about,  of  full  fledged  young  and  fresh  eggs 
occupying  the  same  nest;  but  there  were  sev- 
eral nests  containing  young  of  very  different 
ag-es — as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks  difference 
in  some  cases. 

On  retiring-  that  nig-ht  I  found  that  two  of  the 
eggs  had  developed  extraordinarj-  musical  pow- 
ers; but  not  being-  fond  of  that  kind  of  music, 
especially  at  a  time  when  I  was  strugg^ling  to 
court  Morpheus  successfully,  I  arose  and  ejected 
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the  offenders.  It  was  quite  a  novelty  to  hear  a 
bird  peeping  so  loudly  inside  a  perfectly  sound 
shell  as  to  be  plainlj-  heard  at  a  distance. 

A  Pelican  is  a  very  clumsy  and  at  the  same 
time  a  most  graceful  bird.  I  have  seen  a  dozen 
or  so  flying-  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  keeping  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  to  necessitate  their  rising  and  falling  with 
the  swells,  yet  never  so  much  as  wetting  the 
tips  of  their  wings.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
anytliing  quite  so  graceful.  But  when  they  dive 
for  a  fish  thej'  do  so  in  the  most  awkward  and 


ungainly  manner,  dropping  from  the  air,  oft- 
times  turning  a  complete  somersault  in  the 
descent;  yet  they  seldom  miss  the  fish,  though 
I  have  often  wondered  how  they  caught  any, 
they  make  such  a  fuss  over  it. 

I  have  visited  .numerous  rookeries  in  Florida, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  one  other,  visited  at 
Cape  Sable,  the  one  I  have  been  telling  about 
was  larger  than  any  of  them.  The  exception 
was  a  rookery  of  Louisiana  Herons,  American 
Egrets  and  Roseate  Spoonbills,  and  a  very  inter- 
esting time  I  had  in  it — in  fact,  I  enjoy  collect- 
ing in  Florida  more  than  anywhere  else. 


NESTING  OF  THE  BLACK-AND-WHITE  WARBLER. 
By  J.  Wakkkn  Jacobs,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


ALTHOUGH  quite  numerous  here  during 
migration,  the  Black-and-white  Warbler 
(jZ/iio/i/fa  varia]  is  somewhat  locallj-  dis- 
tributed during-  the  breeding  season.  I  have 
always  found  them  to  be  very  partial  to  mi.xed 
timber  on  the  hillsides,  and  secluded  woodland 
cut  up  by  numerous  ravines  whose  steep  sides 
are  littered  with  leaves  of  the  previous  year.  In 
such  places  the  nest  is  to  be  found,  sunken  in 
the  soft  dirt  or  in  a  drift  of  leaves,  and  nearly 
alwaj's  sheltered  hy  a  fallen  branch,  twig  or 
the  base  of  a  small  sapling.  Sometimes  it  is 
sunken  in  the  base  of  a  bank  of  leaves  which 
have  lodged  against  a  twig  or  small  sprout. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
nest  seem  to  varj'  but  little  outwardly.  Dry 
crumply  leaves  —  manj'  of  which  are  skele- 
tonized— form  the  outer  walls,  which  are  inlaid 
Willi  abundance  of  g-rass.  weed  fiber  and 
tendrils,  and  occasionally  bark-strips.  This  is 
more  or  less  heavili"  lined  with  horse  and  cow 
hair. 

On  May  7,  1896,  I  was  cautiously  wending  my 
way  up  the  tortuous  course  of  a  rocky  brook  in 
quest  of  a  nest  of  the  Louisiana  Water  Thrush 
[Siiiriis  i)io/iin7/a),  when  I  was  attracted  by  the 
weak  insect-like  alarm  notes  of  a  pair  of  Black- 
and-white  Warblers.  is:>uing  from  the  under- 
growth, a  short  distance  up  an  arm  of  tlie  ravine 
to  my  left.  Knowing,  by  past  e.xperience,  tliat 
such  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  old  birds  betraj'- 
ed  the  close  proximity  of  their  nest,  I  seated 
myself  where  I  could  watch  their  movements. 
After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  they  became 
reconciled  to  my  presence,  and  flitted  about 
from  tree  to  tree,  feeding  in  an  unconcerned 
manner,  but  all  this  while  emitting  tlieir  weak 
notes.  Now  had  it  been  a  week  or  ten  days 
later,  the.se  actions  would  have  prompted  me  to 
set  about  at  once  searching  for  a  nest  of  eggs, 
but  at  such  an  earlj'  date  I  felt  sure  their  nest 
could  not  3'et  be  completed.  But  after  watching 
their  actions  for  some  lime  I  concluded  their 
duties  of  nest  building-  were  probably  over,  and 
I  began  a  careful  search  for  the  nest,  which  I 
s(.>on  found  sunken  in  the  base  of  a  lodgement 
of  leaves,  eight  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  brook. 
It  contained  one  egg,  which  I  left,  hoping  to 
obtain  a  full  set.  On  the  ISth  I  went  to  take 
tlie  nest  and  set,  which  now  consisted  of  four  of 
the  most  beautiful  eggs  of  this  species  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  one  of  the  Cowbird  (JMoiot/irus 
cilcr).  One  of  the  Warbler's  eggs  was  slightly 
nicked,  and  its  contents  proved  to   be   addled. 


Incubation  in  the  other  eggs  was  only  slightly 
advanced.  These  eggs  are  white  with  a  percep- 
tible cream3-  tint,  marked  with  hazel,  vinaceous- 
rufous  and  rich  heliotrope  purple,  chieflj'  on  the 
larger  end.  where,  on  one,  a  distinct  wreath  is 
seen.  The  majority  of  the  markings  are  small 
dots  and  minute  specks,  but  large  showy  blotch- 
es are  also  quite  numerous;  some  of  which 
measure  over  0.15  inch  diameter — one  reaching 
0.26  X  0.12inch.  The  eggsareovate  in  shapeand 
measure:  0.68  x  0.53;  0.66  x  0.52;  0.66  x  0.53,  and 
0.66  X  0.54  inch. 

The  nest  was  composed  of  leaves  and  lined 
with  tendrils  and  horse  hair,  and  measured  out- 
wardly: 4.5  in  diam.  by  2.8  inches  deep,  and  on 
the  inside,  2.0  in  diam.  by  1.5  inches  deep. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  the  present  site,  I 
found  on  June  7,  1894,  a  nest  of  this  species 
containing-  a  large  young  Cowbird  and  two  eggs 
of  the  Warbler  in  which  incubation  had  started. 
The  embryo  partly  formed,  then  died  and  was 
drying  up  in  the  small  part  of  shell.  I  placed  my 
hand  in  the  nest  to  remove  the  eggs  and  as  I  did 
so  the  young  Cowbird  fluttered  out  and  tumbled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  chirping  loudlj'.  This 
brought  the  old  birds  on  the  scene,  and  for  a 
short  time  the  little  ravine  rang  with  their  in- 
incessant  chirping.  Each  old  bird  carried 
food;  one  had  a  small  whitish  grub,  the  other  a 
small  green  worm.  So  anxious  were  they  for 
the  welfare  of  the  parasitic  off.spring,  when  I 
picked  up  the  little  rascal  to  place  back  into  the 
ne.st,  the}'  fluttered  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
feigning  lameness,  came  within  a  foot  of  my 
hand,  dragging  their  little  outstretched  wings 
along  in  a  most  distressing  manner.  In  this 
manner  one  fluttered  underneath  the  body  and 
around  the  legs  of  my  dog,  who,  had  he  not  been 
a  tried  veteran  in  the  service  of  his  master, 
doubtless  would  have  made  .short  work  of  the 
little  bird. 

Four  eggs  is  the  largest  number  I  have  ever 
found  in  a  single  nest,  while  sefs  of  two  and 
three  were  common.  But  as  all  these  small  sets 
contained  one  or  more  eggs  of  Molothrus  atcr, 
the  laj'ing-  was  probablj'  incomplete.  Incuba- 
tion, however,  was  allowed  to  start  in  all  such 
sets  to  make  sure  that  no  more  eggs  would  be 
laid. 

A  series  of  eggs  of  this  species,  now  before 
me,  exhibit  considerable  variations,  chiefly  in 
point  of  markings  and  their  distribution,  the  pre- 
vailing type  being  moderately  marked,  chiefly 
on  the  larger  end,  where  a  more  or  less  well- 
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defined  wreath  is  discernable.  The  set  taken 
May  IS,  1896,  and  described  above,  is  one  of  the 
more  heavily  marked  sets.  The  most  lig-htly 
marked  set  of  the  series  is  speckled  all  over 
with  minute  dotting-s  of  hazel,  vinaceous-cinna- 


mon  and  faint  heliotrope  purple.  The  ground 
color  throughout  is  white  or  creamy  tinted. 
Twenty-seven  eggs  in  the  series  averag-e:  0.67 
X  0.S3  inch. 


A  PET  CROW. 
By  C.  F.  Stone,  Branchport,  Pa. 


It  was  on  the  1st  of  June,  1894,  that  I  made 
Tom's  acquaintance  by  poking  him  out  of  his 
nest  with  a  ten-foot  stick,  for  the  nest  was  far 
out  on  a  hcjrizontal  limb  about  60  feet  liigh.  He 
dropped  into  a  basket  fastened  to  another  stick, 
his  one  set  of  claws  clutching'  a  large  portion 
of  the  nest  lining  and  the  other  grasping  the 
leg  of  his  sister,  who,  after  vain  efforts  to 
stay  in  the  nest,  finally  toppled  over  into  the 
basket  along-side  of  Tom.  But  it  is  of  Tom  that 
I  wish  to  tell  you,  for  he  was  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  two. 

During-  the  first  few  weeks  lie  would  follow 
me  about  when  hungry,  squawking  as  only  a 
young  Crow  can  squawk,  at  the  rate  of  about 
sixty  squawks  per  minute;  and  when  I  filled  him 
so  full  of  worms  that  he  could  scarcely  close  his 
mouth  it  would  be  only  ten  minutes  before  he 
would  squawk  for  more. 

As  he  grew  older  he  would  eat  anything  from 
the  table  except  sour  preserves,  and  after  meals 
he  usually  picked  up  small  bits  of  gravel,  glass, 
cinders,  or  sand. 

Tom  was  an  expert  at  catching  mice,  captur- 
turing-  thein  with  the  dexterity  of  a  cat  and 
holding  them  with  his  claws  while  he  tore  them 
into  small  pieces  and  ate  them,  skin,  bones 
and  all,  with  great  relish.  Crows  are  said  to 
kill  chickens  sometimes.  I  never  saw  Tom  kill 
but  one,  and  that  a  weakling  which  I  was  trying 
to  save.  One  day  the  chick  got  out  of  its  box 
and  Tom  began  to  examine  it  from  all  sides, 
walking  around  it  several  times  in  a  gingerly 
manner,  turning  his  head  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  his  eyes  sparkling-  like  black  diamonds. 
Finally  concluding  that  it  must  be  something- 
good  to  eat  he  knocked  it  senseless  at  one  blow 
and  flew  away  with  it  into  the  willows,  where 
he  tore  it  into  shreds,  eating-,  however,  but  a 
small  portion.  When  feeding  him  I  usually 
stood  awaj'  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  and  tossed  the 
food  to  him,  which  he  caught  in  his  bill  with 
wonderful  deftness.  He  would  catch  any  small 
article  in  a  like  manner. 

Tom  was  a  great  mimic,  and  could  cackle 
just  like  an  old  hen.  He  could  mimic  a  person's 
laugh  to  perfection,  but  the  onl)-  words  that  he 
ever  could  articulate  clearl)-  were  "  hello  !  "  and 
"gooff."  Whenever  I  greeted  hiui  with  "Hello 
Tom,"  he  would  reply  in  a  drawling  comical 
tone,  "Hello,  huh,  huh,  huh,  huh,"  thus  ending 
with  some  words  of  Crow  jargon,  and  mean- 
while going  through  the  most  ridiculous  con- 
tortions. I  taught  him  to  say  "go  off"  by 
repeating  it  to  him  manj-  times  and  shaking  a 
cat  at  him  in  order  to  set  his  tong-uein  motion — 
and  it  alwaj's  had  that  effecl . 

I  soon  learned  to  understand  some  of  Tom's 
crow  talk.  Whenever  he  uttered  a  long  drawn, 
low    toned    "ah,"    it    was    a    sure    sign    that    a 


strange  dog  or  cat  was  coming,  and  if  the  ani- 
mal came  too  near  he  would  break  forth  into  a 
series  of  "caws"  and  hustle  for  the  hig-hest 
perch  that  he  could  find.  A  short,  quickly 
uttered  "uh"  meant  that  he  was  hungry;  while 
a  ringing  loud  "uh,  uh,  uh."  alwa^'s  three  times 
with  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds,  meant  that 
Tom  was  happy. 

During  dark  cloudy  days  in  winter  he  had  a 
habit  of  getting-  onto  the  highest  perch  that  he 
could  find  in  the  engine  room  where  I  kept  him, 
and  keeping  perfectly  quiet;  but  as  the  weather 
cleared  Tom  would  sav  "  uh.  uh,  uh"  and  come 
down  to  g-et  into  all  st>rts  of  mischief.  Among 
his  many  pranks  was  pulling  pins  from  clothes 
lines,  which  caper  caused  a  woman  to  clip  his 
wing-s.  He  never  stole  the  pins,  but  merely 
went  the  length  of  the  line,  pulled  the  pins  out, 
and  tossed  them  over  his  shoulder. 

One  evening  I  was  setting  out  cabbage  plants 
in  my  garden,  and  after  putting-  in  a  low  of  30 
plants  I  arose  from  my  knees  and  turned  around 
to  see  if  they  were  in  straight.  "Whatl  you 
black  imp,  get  out  of  this!"  There  lay  every 
plant  but  three  or  four,  for  Tom  had  followed 
close  upon  my  heels  and  yanked  them  out.  So 
still  was  he  that  I  did  not  suspect  what  he  was 
abcut.  He  always  kept  mighty  quiet  when  in 
mischief.  He  was  fond  of  playthings,  and  he 
spent  many  happy  hours  playing  with  an  old 
cob  pipe,  which  he  was  careful  to  hide  when 
tiredof  it  by  covering  it  with  a  lot  of  sticks,  stones 
or  other  rubbish.  He  did  the  same  with  his 
food  when  he  had  too  much,  but  would  dig  it 
out  bye  and  bye  and  eat  it. 

Tom  liked  to  have  me  scratch  his  head,  and 
showed  his  appreciation  by  slyh-  stealing'-  a 
pencil  or  cigar  from  my  vest  pocket  and  flying 
away  before  1  could  prevent  him.  After  Tom's 
wings  were  clipped  he  always  came  to  me  when 
ready  to  g'^o  to  roost,  beg-ging'  me  to  lower  my 
hand  that  he  ujight  hop  onto  it  and  be  raised 
high  enoug^h  to  jump  to  his  perch.  He  could 
not  settle  dowii  at  once,  but  would  wipe  his  bill 
the  whole  length  of  the  perch  first.  He  enjoyed 
a  pan  of  water  into  which  he  would  plunge,  no 
matter  how  cold  the  water.  Tom's  "bump  of 
curiosity"  was  well  developed,  for  he  was 
always  prj-iug  into  boxes  and  scattering  their 
contents.  He  could  pull  corks  out  of  bottles 
almost  as  easily  as  a  corkscrew,  and  thereby 
hangs  the  story  of  Tom's  end.  One  d.ay  he 
pulled  the  cork  out  of  a  vial  containing-  oil  of 
smoke  and  swallowed  a  drop  or  so.  For  three 
days  Tom  kept  his  perch,  refusing  all  food  or 
water;  not  a  cawor  hello  v\-ould  he  say.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  I  found  him  under  his 
perch:  his  spirit  had  gone  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  where  crows  do  not  have  to  spend  half 
their  time  in  trying  to  save  their  skins. 
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MY  ROOKERY. 
B\'  A.  M.  NiCHoi^sox,  Orlando,  Fla. 


AST  May  I  went  on  a  fishing;  trip  about 
40  miles  from  Orlando,  and 
knowing"  that  birds  nested 
there  every  year,  I  prepared 
cag^es  and  took  an  extra 
team  to  bring-  some  of  them 
back  with  me  for  a  rookery 
which  I  had  arrang-ed  for 
them.  When  my  party  came 
to  the  lake  we  found  many- 
birds,  mostly  Wood  Ibises,  but  also  (Cormorants. 
Anhingas,  Ospreys,and  a  few  Great  Blue  Herons 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  I  g-athered  a 
number  of  young- birds,  which  were  quite  larg-e 
enoug-h  to  rear  by  hand,  and  next  morning-  I 
started  away  with  14  W^ood  Ibises,  7  Anhing-as, 
and  3  Comorants.  We  were  a  full  day  on  the 
road,  and  it  was  very  warm,  but  the  cag-es  being 
made  of  mesh  wire  and  covered  with  bushes  to 
shade  the  birds,  they  stood  tlie  trip  well;  I  onlj- 
lost  one,  that  was  trampled  to  death  by  the  older 
birds.  It  was  no  trouble  to  teach  them  to  eat. 
I  made  a  large  troug-h  and  kept  it  running  full 
of  fresh  water.     After  cutting  the  fish   or  beef 


up  into  small  pieces,  which  the  birds  could  swal- 
low easily.  I  threw  it  to  them,  and  also  some  into 
the  trough.  They  soon  learned  their  lesson, 
and  no  sooner  did  I  rub  my  butcher  knife  on  a 
whet.sone  than  all  their  heads  wete  up.  The 
most  interesting  bird  of  the  lot  was  one  of  the 
Cormorants.  As  soon  as  I  approached  he  would 
come  to  me  as  hard  as  he  could  pitch,  with  both 
wings  raised,  bowing  at  every  step,  and  I  would 
toss  the  bits  of  meat  to  him;  he  would  catch 
them  like  a  dog.  seldom  inis.-ing  a  peice.  They 
all  grew  to  be  beautiful  specimens,  the  Ibises 
especially,  snow-white  with  bronze-green  prim- 
aries. I  forwarded  to  the  National  Zoological 
Gardens  2  pairs  of  Wood  Ibises,  an  Anhinga, 
and  my  pet  Cormorant.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  amusement  out  of  these  pets,  they  are  inter- 
esting- to  watch,  and  comical  sometimes,  as 
they  bow  to  each  other  and  keep  up  a  continual 
••cahl  cah  I  cah  I"  for  some  minutes,  as  if  in 
conversation,  telling  of  having-  been  .stolen 
from  their  parents  and  taken  into  a  citv,  where 
they  could  not  wade  in  the  marsh  to  ca;ch  craw- 
fish, snakes,  and  young  •■illigators. 


NE.STING  OF  LE   CONTE'S  SPARROW. 
By  G.  F.  DippiE,  Toronto,  Out. 


DURING  the  summer  of  1S96,  I  again  had  the 
good  fortune  to  take  an  auiheuticated 
nest  and  5  eggs  of  this  rare  bird,  securing 
the  female  as  she  left  the  nest.  My  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  species  the  past  season, 
was  on  June  8,  when  exploring  a  small  lake 
about  4  miles  northwest  of  Red  Deer,  Alberta, 
Canada.  I  came  upon  several  birds,  which  by 
their  restless  actions  were  uudoubtedly  nesting, 
in  a  section  of  "hay  marsh"  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  circuuiferance  in  a  corner  of  the  lake. 
I  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  vain  search,  and  be- 
fore leaving  the  locality  shot  a  specimen  as  it 
clung  to  a  tall  weed  keeping  up  a  coutinuous 
"chip,  chip;''  it  proved  to  be  an  adult  male 
A mmodiainus  Iccoiiiei. 

Again,  on  June  14,  when  in  camp  at  Burnt 
Lake  (previously  called  Swan  Lake),  I  discov- 
ered several  pairs  inhabiting  another  long  nar- 
row strip  of  marsh.  I  spent  most  of  the  day  in 
careful  search,  but  with  no  success.  After  sup 
per  as  evening  was  coming  on  and  the  mosqui- 
tos  were  commencing  to  bite.  I  wandered  over 
to  my  "sparrow  strip,"  and  whilst  carefully 
quartering  the  ground,  spied  lying  on  the  damp 
earth  between  two  tufts  of  grass  a  small  egg 
■which  I  carefully  picked  up.  It  proved  to  be 
perfectly  fresh;  when  compared  with  the  other 
5  it  appeared  to  belong  to  the  same  species. 

I  postponed  further  search  until  morning, 
when  I  determined  to  resume  my  "often  tried 
and  seldom  failed"  tactics — to  be  up  in  the 
morning  at  daybreak  when  the  grass  is  soaking 
with  dew;  the  birds  are  then  reluctant  to  leave 
the  nest. 

Next  morning,  the  15th,  I  was  up  shortly  be- 
fore five  o'clock;  it  was  a  lovely  morning,  but 
everything  was  as  wet  as  after  a  heavy  rain.  A 
few  minutes  brisk  walking  brought  me  on  the 
ground  again,  and  truly  fortune  favored  me; 
for  I  had  not  walked  more  than  12  or  15  yards, 


when  a  little  bird  darted  from  almost  under  my 
feet.  It  sped  away,  only  to  stop  suddenlv  when 
some  30  yarils  off,  and  alighted  on  a  tall'  weed. 
In  another  moment  the  air  rang  to  the  report 
of  my  gun  and  the  bird  dropped  gently  into  the 
grass.  Letting  my  hat  fall  at  my  feet,  I  quickly 
reached  the  spot  but  it  took  me  fully  five  min- 
utes to  find  the  bird— in  fact  I  was  beginning 
to  have  visions  of  a  nest  and  eggs  with  no  proof 
of  identification.  But  I  found  the  little  brown 
body,  which  proved  to  be  a  female  Le  Coute's 
Sparrow.  There  was  not  a  mark  of  blood  upon 
it,  for  I  am  always  plentifully  supplied  with 
half  charges  of  No.  12  shot  when  in  the  field, 
and  find  it  kills  small  specimens  beautifully 
clean. 

Returning  to  where  I  had  left  my  hat,  I  com- 
menced the  search,  and  again  was  fortunate, 
for  I  had  hardly  begun  to  turn  over  the  grass 
when  the  nest  was  revealed,  built  well  into  a 
tuft  of  fine  grass  and  carefully  hidden  from 
sight.  It  contained  five  perfectly  fresh  eggs,  of 
a  dull  white  ground  color,  mottled  and  spotted 
with  a  peculiar  shade  of  light  brown,  a  yellow- 
ish-brown; the  markings  in  four  of  the  eggs 
being  very  dense  at  the  large  end.  The  ne'st 
was  composed  entirely  of  fine  grass,  about  3;^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  fairly  deep.  After  being 
removed  I  found  the  nest  "difficult  to  keep  to- 
gether, it  being  carelessly  constructed. 

The  collector  who  would  look  for  the  nest  of 
this  species  must  have  much  patience  and  per- 
severence.  I  know  of  no  other  bird  that  has 
tested  my  patience  more  than  Le  Coute's  Spar- 
row. They  often  run  and  then  skulk  in  the 
grass,  keeping  up  an  almost  continuous  "chip, 
chip."  I  have  seen  the  male  at  times  clinging 
to  some  weed  or  grass,  giving  his  wheezy  apol- 
ogy for  a  song.  I  have  heard  the  birds  singing 
after  midnight  on  a  fine  warm  night,  but  in  the 
early  morning  they  are  almost  silent. 
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Editorial  Eyrie. 


During-  a  long-  life  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  vir- 
tue under  difficulties  presented  by  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  vre  have  sometiuies  re- 
marked the  futility  of  explanations,  excuses  and 
apolog-ies.  Explanations  seldom  succeed  in  ex- 
plaining things  satisfactorily ;  excuses  generally 
accuse  oneself,  as  the  French  say;  and  the  oc- 
casion for  apologies  ought  never  to  arise.  We 
are  led  to  these  somber  reflections  by  the  num- 
ber of  complaints  which  reach  us  from  patient 
or  impatient  but  always  long-suifering  sub- 
scribers who  have  failed  to  receive  ThkOspkev 
through  no  fault  of  theirs.  On  investigating 
these  complaints  as  fast  as  they  were  brou'^ht 
lo  our  attention  we  have  found  them  just  and 
proper  in  every  single  instance.    We  are  smitten 

on  one  cheek,  and   we   meekly  turn  the  other 

fortunately,  we  have  cheek  enough  for  the 
emergency.  Our  subscribers  do  not  want  ex- 
planations, excuses,  or  apologies;  what  they 
want  is  The  Osprev;  they  are  perfectly  right 
in  this,  and  it  shows  g-reat  discernment.  The 
melancholy  fact  is,  that  in  the  office  irregulari. 
ties  consequent  upon  the  recent  change  in  the 
business  management  of  the  magazine,  about 
a  hundred  addresses  of  paid-up  subscribers 
were  lost.  We  could  do  nothing  but  await  de- 
velopments in  the  most  abject  debasement  of 
mind;  but  the  vigor  and  energy  of  those  devel- 


opments have  been  simply  phenomenal.  Every 
case  thus  far  heard  from  has  been  in,stantly  at- 
tended to;  and  we  earnestly  hope  our  friends 
will  continne  to  smite  us  on  either  or  both 
cheeks  till  every  such  case  is  adjusted  to  their 
entire  satisfaction,  and  every  cause  for  com- 
plaint is  removed.  They  say  that  lightning- 
never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place,  and  very 
likely  The  Osprey  will  never  again  be  so  near- 
ly clubbed  to  death.  Meanwhile,  brethren,  the 
brave  old  bird  goes  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  we  continue  to  entertain  while  we 
instruct ourconstituency  in  the  pleasing  Science 
of  Birds  by  editing  the  best  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  of  popular  ornithology  the  world  has 
ever  ,seen. 

By  the  way— speaking  of  paid-up  Subscribers 
for  1899— have  you  paid  up  for  the  current 
volume?  Because,  if  you  have  not  done  so,  why 
not? 

A  plate  representing  the  Osprey's  foot  appears 
in  the  recent  number  of  the  Ornithologische 
Monatsschrift  des  Deutschen  Vereins  zum 
Schutze  der  Vogelwelt  (pi.  IS).  It  is  quiteg-ood, 
but  we  like  ours  better— nobody  can  touch  Mr. 
Fuerte-s— '-in  the  Osprey's  claws"— or  out  of 
them. 

"The  Osprey"s  Claws"  seem  to  have  a   fetch- 
ing way  about  them,  as  raptorial  organs  ought. 
For  example,  there  is  Mr.  Charles  F.   Eumnis, 
editor  and  chief  source   of  inspiration  of   Land 
of  Sunshine,  the  very  brightest  and  best  month- 
ly magazine  that  reaches   us  from  that  or  any 
other  land.     Mr.  Eummis  is  an  unterrified  and 
unmuzzled   and   otherwise   model   editor,    who 
keeps  what  he   calls   "The  Lion's  Den"  in  his 
Magazine,  strewn  with  the  bones  of  judgmati- 
cal and  pragmatical  Daniels  who  went  for  wool 
and  got  worse  than  shorn.     Our  Editorial  Eyrie 
is   just   a  little  Sunday  school    in  comparison, 
and  we  should  like  to  borrow  a   file  for  the  Os- 
prey's  claws   from   Mr.    Eummis,  if  he  would 
lend   us  the  one   with   which   he  sharpens   his 
Lion's  teeth.     "I  killed  an  Osprey  when  I  was 
a  boy,"  writes  Mr.  Lummis,    "and  picked    him 
up  a  little   unripe,  and  I   know  how  his  finger- 
nails feel.     If   yours   go    as   deep  and   hold"  as 
grimly,   why   God   help   the   fellow,  that's   all. 
Still,  I  fancy  God  won't.     If  there  is  anything 
on  earth  that   is   needed   in   this   relaxed   and 
flabby  social  tissue,  it   is  fearless   criticism  of 
the  scrubs  that   infest   us.     If  an   honest   and 
competent  man  has  any  one  duty  now-a-days  it 
is  to  do  his  best  to  expose   and   shame   the  di.s- 
houest  and  incompetent,  who  are  having  things 
so  much  their  own  way.     So,  power   to   the   oV 
prey's  talons!" 
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We  are  pained  to  learn  of  the  death,  at  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  31,  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Hall  Audu- 
bon, wife  of  John  Woodhouse  Audubon,  and 
mother  of  the  Misses  Maria  R.  and  Florence 
Audubon.  Tliis  venerable  lady,  born  Dec.  .'^, 
181 1,  was  married  Oct.  2,  1S41,  thus  becoming  a 
daughter-in-law  of  John  James  Audubon;  and 
her  departure  severs  a  link  in  the  historic  chain 
of  American  Ornithology.  Mrs.  Audubon  had 
been  a  sad  sufferer  for  many  months  when 
death  came,  not  unexpectedly,  as  a  blessed  re- 
lease from  pain.  Our  heartfelt  sympathies  are 
extended  to  the  bereaved  family. 


Parable  of  the  Clever  Kid  and  his  Aged  Sire. 
"Pa!  Pa!  "  exclaimed  the  Clever   Kid,  as   he 
rushed  in  upon  his  Aged  Sire,  waving  a  copy  of 


the  Auk  for  January,  1S99;  "they're  tumbling  to 
the  philological  racket!  They're  getting  onto 
the  orthographic  curves!" 

"Calm  yourself,  my  son,"  said  the  Aged  Or- 
nithologist, who  had  one  foot  in  the  grave  aud 
the  other  almost  tht-re;  "use  no  slanguage,  but 
inform  me  why  this  unseemly  merriment." 

"Just  you  read  it  yourself,  guv'uor,"  replied 
the  Kid. 

And  the  Sire's  eye  kindled  as  he  saw  on  jiage 
107 — P-e-d-i-o-e-c-e-t-e-s. 

"Hosanna  to  the  Lord,"  cried  the  Aged  Or- 
nithologist, in  a  kind  of  holy  rapture;  "have  I 
lived  to  see  this  day?  Now  let  nie  lift  my 
other  foot  into  the  grave,  and  sleep  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking.  The  Committee  on 
Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists'  I'nion  are  learning  to  spell." 


Letter  Box. 


GarxeTT,  Kas.,  Dec,  27th,  1898. 
Editor  of  Thk  Ospkky: 

I  was  witness  of  an  unusual  sight  in  bird  life 
on  the  ISth  of  this  month;  or  at  any  rate  it  was 
an  unusual  sight  to  me.  On  returning  from  a 
trip  into  the  country,  I  observed  a  remarkable 
number  of  Bluebirds.  There  were  between  50 
and  75  of  them.  They  flew  across  the  road  di- 
rectly in  front  of  me,  and  as  I  had  a  good  view 
of  them  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  their  iden- 
tity. A  few  moments  previously  I  had  noticed 
four  Bluebirds  in  the  midst  of  a  large  flock  of 
Robins,  Chewinks  and  Yellow-hanuners.  This 
flock  was  near  a  large  feed  bi  i.\.  which  accounted 
for  their  numbers.  There  must  have  been  sev- 
eral hundred   Robins.     I  had   seen  some  large 


flocks  of  Robins  this  year,  but  never  so  many 
birds  of  dift'erent  species  together.  For  two 
weeks  previously  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  aud  sleet,  covering  the  ground,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  birds  were  compelled  to  seek  for  food 
in  the  large  feed  lots  we  have  here.  Is  it  not 
unusual  for  Bluebirds  to  associate  in  such  large 
numbers?  In  fact,  they  have  been  very  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  for  several  years  past. 
During  the  entire  spring  and  summer  I  only 
observed  seven;  and  last  year,  four.  I  wish  you 
would  intjuire  through  your  columns  if  others 
have  witnessed  any  extraordinary  numbers  of 
Bluebirds  this  winter. 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

Hakkv  Johnson. 


Pigeon    Holes. 


Ground  Ne.st   of   0.sprey. —  The   nest   here      point 
figured   was   situated   on   the  ground  near  the       Maine 


'-^fc.^    v^^^^^*. 


OKOUND  NEST   OF  OSIH 


of  Coltshead  Island,  in  Penobscot  Bay, 
,  May  26.  lS'-»7.  The  dimensions  were  : 
outside  diameter  7o  inches;  height  36 
inc'nes;  depth  of  cavity  3  inches.  The 
nest  was  composed  of  small  driftwood 
and  other  sticks,  roots  and  rubbish, 
with  3  lining  of  grass  and  a  few  feath- 
ers. It  contained  three  eggs,  well  ad- 
vanced in  incubation.  Another  nest 
with  the  same  complement  of  eggs  was 
found  on  the  opposite  point  of  the  same 
island.  — O.    W.  Knight. 

OvR  Northern  Lanhs. — Many  read- 
ers of  TuEOspREvare  no  doubt  familiar 
with  our  winter  representative  of  the 
common  Loggerhead.  He  ranges  south 
to  about  the  36th  parallel,  breeding  for 
1  lie  most  part  north  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  he  is  almost 
IS  common  as  the  Loggerhead,  though 
less  often  seen  on  account  of  his  shyness. 
I  have  observed  him  at  various  times 
'luring  the  winter  from  November  3  to 
March  28,  but  do  not  doubt  that  he  is 
here  several  weeks  longer.  Lanius  has 
1  L-putation  on  account  of  his  bird-eating 
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propensities.  The  charges  ag-ainst  him  are  true, 
thoug-h  I  have  never  had  a  chance  to  verify  them. 
Butas  in  the  case  of  other  birds,  much  i;ot>d  may 
be  said  uf  him.  In  three  stomachs  examined  I 
found  notliini;  but  spiders  and  insects,  in- 
cluding- beetles  (Cirrcj/'/t/iT  and  Ciiirii/ioii- 
idcr)  and  grasshoppers.  The  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  say  that  he  is  an  industrious 
niouser,  and  among  them  he  is  known 
as  the  "mouse-bird."  I  once  found  a 
haif-eaten  held  mouse  fixed  in  the  crotch 
of  a  willow  Ix-aach  which  was  undoubt- 
ably  put  there  by  a  Shrike,  as  I  had 
frightened  one  from  the  same  clump  of 
bushes  immediately  before.  Returning 
the  next  day  I  found  that  the  mouse 
was  gone.  On  account  of  his  numerous 
visits  to  the  city  I  suspect  that  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  catching  English  Spar- 
rows. If  so,  may  he  prosper  in  his  good 
work  ! 

This  Shrike  is  shrewd  in  his  man- 
ner of  escape.  Many  a  time  have  I 
seen  one  alight  in  a  bush  or  tree, 
but  on  going  to  it  invariably  found 
no  Shrike.  He  probably  went  through 
the  bash  and  flew  away  close  to  the 
ground.  He  is  also  fond  of  flying 
along  a  ditch  at  right  angles  to  his 
former  direction,  and  is  generally 
successful  in  gettina-  away.  He 
has  the  low  flight  peculiar  to  shrikes 
and  while  perching  keeps  moving  his  tail 
up  and  down.  Like  the  Sparrow-hawk,  the  Butch- 
er-bird may  often  be  seen  hovering  in  the  air  not 
far  from  the  g^round,  apparently  looking  for 
some  luckless  mouse  or  insect.  The  Shrike's 
notes  are  varied  and  some  are  not  unmusical, 
though  the  song  is  generally  low  and  discon- 
nected. Sometimes,  however  he  does  very  well, 
for  a  Shrike,  and  I  have  often  been  deceived, 
thinking  there  nnist  be  some  new  songster  at 
hand. 

There  is  one  individual  of  this  species  with 
which  I  feel  somewhat  acquainted,  as  he  has  a 
permanent  winter  residence  which  I  visit  oc- 
casionally, not  far  from  my  home.  He  lives  in 
a  patch  "of  willows  gi'owing  along  a  small 
stream,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  prairie,  on 
the  other  by  a  corn  field.  Here  he  finds  shelter 
and  water,  together  with  plenty  of  mice,  birds 
and  insects,  to  supply  all  his  wants  during  the 
winter.  Strange  to  say,  this  bird  does  n<it  re- 
sort much  to  thorn  hedges,  so  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  observe  that  most  interesting 
habit  of  impaling  prey  on  thorns  for  future  use. 
With  his  daring,  active  disposition,  the  Shrike 
is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  prosy  Blue  Jays 
and  Crows  of  our  every  day  winter  experience. 
^E.  BLACKWEI.DER,  Morgan  Park,  III. 

Ne.st  of  Thk  Bia'E-fkontkd  J.w. — This  nest 
was  taken  by  myself  on  May  12, 1898  and  is  now 
in  my  collection.  It  was  built  in  bay  sapling 
about  18  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  redwood 
forest.  The  photograph  was  taken  from  an 
adjacent  fir  sapling,  by  roping  the  two  trees 
together  for  steadiness,  hanging  on  with  teeth 
and  eyebrows,  and  trying  several  difl'erent  ex- 
posures. In  spite  of  such  difficulties,  two  of 
the  plates  turned  out  fairly  good  and  almost 
identical. — Jo.SEi'H  M.^iLLiAKD,  San  Ccronimo, 
Cal.,  Sept.  4,  1898. 


Great  Horned  Owl's  Nest  and  Ecos. — 
There  was  a  slight  hint  of  summer  in  the  south 
wind  this  morning,  and  my  spirit  w;is  restless; 
so  I  wandered    awaj'  from   the  abodes  of  man, 


GREAT  HOBNED  OWLS  NEST. 

stalking  about  in  the  woods,  wading  through 
snow  knee-deep  part  of  the  time,  until  I  came  to 
the  brink  of  a  high  bluff  on  the  bank  of  Root 
river,  whose  waters  were  still  covered  with  ice 
IS  inches  thick.  I  leaned  against  a  tree  and 
watched  some  Crows  circling  over  shrubbery 
in  the  distance,  making  a  clamorous  noise  in 
keeping  with  cheerless  surroundings.  While  I 
pondered,  a  Great  Horned  Owl,  floated  noise- 
lessly on  her  downy  wings  from  the  cliff  on 
which  I  was  standing.  How  majestii'ally  she 
sailed  in  silence  until  concealed  in  tall  timber  on 
the  oi)posite  bank  of  the  river,  whence  soon 
came  the  dismal  cry,  lioo-hoo-hoo!  I  wondered 
not  at  her  reputation  as  a  bird  of  mysterious 
omen.  Then  the  thought  of  a  possible  nest  on 
the  ledge  below  struck  me  so  forcibly  that  a  few 
moments  later  found  me  on  the  river,  trying  to 
climb  the  perpendicular  bank,  with  my  hand 
camera  fastened  to  my  waist.  The  ascent  ivas 
slow,  but  when  about  25  feet  above  the  river  I 
was  rewarded  by  finding  the  nest  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rock.  It  contained  two  white  spherical 
eggs,  about  the  size  of  hens"  eggs.  They  were 
deposited  on  the  bare  rock,  save  a  few  feathers 
from  Mother  Bubo,  and  nearly  fresh.  I  took  a 
view  of  the  nest,  secured  the  eggs,  and  then 
carefullv  descended,  feeling  well  repaid  for  the 
difiicult'scramble.— A.  L.  StEYSTER,  Preston, 
JMinn..  March  6,  1898. 

Boh  White  in  Nokthekn  Iowa. —  In  early 
days  the  (Juail  was  very  abundant  in  this  part 
oflowa.  ~It  was  not  uncommon,  in  passing 
through  woods  bordering  streams,  to  see  per- 
haps a  dozen  or  more  coveys  during  the  day, 
numbering  from  ten  to  sixteen  or  even  eigh- 
teen birds.  During  extremely  cold  winters, 
they     become    very    bold,    and   of  tea   took    up 
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their  abode  around  the  settlers'  rail    eorn  cribs 
and    g-rain    bins,    to  remain    weeks  at   a   time, 
the      farmer      usually     not      molesting-     them. 
Sometimes  they    grew  bolder  even  than 
this,   and    came    about  the     cabin    door 
to    gather  crumbs  thrown  out   to  them. 
In   some    cases    I    have    known  a    flock 
to    become  so  tame  as  to  associate  with 
poultry   in    the  barn    yard,    and    gather 
around  the  owner  each  time  he  came  out 
to  feed  his  poultry. 

During-  some  of  those  winters,  after 
an  extremely  cold  snap,  I  not  infre- 
quentlv  found  -svhole  coveys  huddled 
together  beside  some  old  stump,  log.  or 
brush-pile,  frozen  to  death.  Thus  these 
birds  were  almost  exterminated  over 
considerable  sections  of  the  country. 
As  the  country  became  more  settled  and 
hunters  more  numerous,  Ouail  became 
scarce,  until  now  only  a  few  small 
scattered  coveys  remain;  and  they  seek 
the  most  out-of  the-way  places,  instead 
of  coming  near  the  abode  of  man,  as 
in  earlier  days.— Clement  L.  Webstek, 
Charles  City,  fa. 

Nest  .\Nn  Eggs  of  Sooty  Grouse. — 
I  found  the  nest  with  five  eggs  near 
Kapousen  Lake,  while  surveying  be- 
tween Tacoma  and  Mt.  Tacoma,  on 
April  28,  \S'^m.  There  was  no  bird  on  it: 
the  eggs  were  cold  and  wet,  as  is  usual  be- 
fore a  set  is  completed.  Next  morning  there 
were  still  five  eggs,  but  at  5  p.  ni.  there  were 
sis.  I  went  next  morning,  while  it  was  still  too 
dark  for  instantaneous  work,  and  photographed 
the  nest,  still  containing  six  eggs,  b^'  mounting 
the    camera    on    three     stakes   driven    into    the 


visit  it  again  until  May  5,  when  I  used  all  my 
four  remaining  plates  in  taking  exposures  of 
from  ten  to  twentv  seconds  of  the    bird    on    the 
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SOOTY   taiOUSE   ON    NEST. 

nest.  The  light  is  very  deceptive  in  these  'tall 
woods,  because  the  shadows  are  so  sharp.  Three 
of  them  came  out  all  right,  but  her  head  was  be- 
hind a  leaf  in  all  but  one.  and  her  tail  was  be- 
hind the  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  the  nest  was 
placed.  The  brush  was  too  thick  to  get  a  view 
from  any  other  point.  I  set  the  camera  on  the 
tripod,  which  brought  the  lens  within 
2 '2  feet  of  the  eggs,  taking  care  to 
cover  the  lens  with  my  hand  till  it 
was  in  position,  as  I  had  noticed 
that  birds  seem  to  think  it  is  a  fear- 
ful eye  staring  at  them  when  it  comes 
very  close,  and  usually  tumble  ofi' 
the  nest  in  abject  terror  after  star- 
ing  back   at   it   for   a    few    .seconds. 

After   that    I  flushed  her  and  fourd 

ff~^-V  '      she    had   laid  a  seventh  egg. — Ch.\S. 
F         "         W.  Bowles,    Tacouia.    Was//.,    June 
:.^,  1898. 


NEST    .\ND  EG(;S   OF   SOOTY   GROUSE. 


ground,  so  as  to  form  a  tripod;  the  .stakes  being 
from  the  surrounding  bushes,  they  were  less 
likely  to  disturb   the   bird.     I   was   not   able   to 


The  Yei.ujw-hh.^divI)  Bl.\ckbikd 
IN     Iow.\. — Though    the   geographic 
range    of    Xaiithoccplialiis     ictcrocc- 
p/niliis  extends  ovei-  a  large  area  in 
<cgpra       North     America,     and   the    bird    is 
]^^'4      said    to    be    found     in    considerable 
numbers     in    Iowa,     still,     after     a 
residence  of  more  than  thirty    years 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State, 
1  have  but  twice  observed  this  Black- 
l)!rd  here.    I  have  seen  it  in  no  other 
portion   of    the    vState,   although   al- 
ways on   the   watch    frr  interesting 
occurences.       The     first     authentic 
report   of    this    bird    here     I    have 
any  knowledge    of,   was  during    the   spring  of 
1884,  when   .several  flocks   containing   perhaps 
ten  to  thirty  each,  were  seen  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
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John  Turner,  about  four  miles  north  from 
Kockford.  On  this  occasion  they  were  follow- 
ing the  team  with  which  Mr.  Turner  was  har- 
rowiny,  and  were  pickinf,^  up  seeds  of  weeds  and 
fi'rain.  as  well  as  the  insects  which  were  brought 
to  view. 

The  next  instance  I  recall  of  their  occurence 
in  this  portion  of  Iowa,  was  two  individuals  ob- 
served by  me  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  from 
Charles  City  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  1885.  They 
were  picking  up  grain  which  had  been  scattered 
along  the  road. — Clement  L.  Webster,  C/mr/rs 
Ci/y.  la. 

Pet  Califoknia  Condor. — Mr.  Emerson  and 
myself  lately  drove  from  San  Jose  to  visit  Mr. 
F.  H.  Holmes  at  the  base  of  the  Berryessa  foot- 
hills, in  the  midst  of  the  peach  and  prune  dis- 
trict. Here  we  saw  his  aviary  of  Ixaplorcs,  con- 
taining two  Western  Redtails,  a  Bald  Eagle,  a 
Golden  Eagle,  a  pet  California  Vulture:   a  Duck 


PET  CALII-OHNIA   l.'ONDi'l{. 

Hawk  formerly  in  tliis  tldck  had  been  killed  by 
some  of  its  companions.  The  Hawks  and  Ea- 
gles appeared  a  little  wild  at  Mr.  Holmes  en- 
trance into  the  large  cage,  where  they  had  room 
for  short  flight:  but  the  Vulture  was  as  tame  as 
a  pet  dog,  and  hopped  up  tn  us  with  outstretched, 
drooping  wing-s,  as  if  seeking-  to  play  or  be  ca- 
ressed, showing  no  anxiety  or  dislike  whatever 
at  being  handled  or  lifted.  It  is  still  a  young 
bird,  not  having  attained  the  bald  head:  its 
head  and  neck  are  covered  with  a  sli.glit  growth 
of  short,  curly,  downy  feathers,  that  reminds 
one  of  the  hair  of  a  picaninny.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  bird  has  to  shuffle  a  good  deal,  perhaps 


on  a  down  grade,  before  it  can  rise  on  wing; 
but  from  the  actions  of  this  individual  that  took 
one  hop  to  a  perch  3  feet  off  the  g-round  with  the 
utmost  apparent  ease,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  a  bird  of  so  much  expanse  of  wing-  should 
have  the  least  difficulty  in  taking-  wing- from  the 
ground.  Mr.  Holmes  has  photographs  of  his 
pet  in  various  positions,  thus  obtaining  a  truth- 
ful model  for  mounting  specimens.  While  we 
watched  the  Condor  it  never  fcjlded  its  wings, 
but  held  them  outstretched  with  the  primary 
feathers  touching  the  ground,  the  wings  form- 
ing almost  a  semicircle. — DONAI.D  A.  COHEN, 
A/aiiicda,  Cal. 

Nesting  oe  the  White-necked  Raven  in 
Giant  CacTu.s— At  El  Plomo,  Sonora,  the 
White-necked  Raven  seems  to  prefer  this  cactus 
to  me-squite  or  paloverde  for  a  nesting  site. 
During  the  winter  flocks  may  be  seen  where 
there  is  anything  for  them  to  eat.  About  the 
middle  of  January  it  is  noticed  that 
when  the  flock  settles  on  the  ground 
some  are  in  pairs,  which,  in  the  later 
part  of  the  Tuonth,  may  be  seen  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  all  the  day  long; 
when  the  female  walks  off  a  few  feet 
the  male  follows.  This  they  keep  up  all 
day,  never  uttering  a  sound  unless 
some  luie  disturbs  them,  when  the 
male  utters  ;i  hoarse  "kwank",  the  fe- 
male flies,  and  the  male  follows.  They 
begin  building  about  April  1,  often 
using  the  old  nest  again.  It  consists  of 
,^^^  thorny  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with  cattle 

>~"^  hair,  rabbit  fur,  or   anything    soft    that 

|A  may  be  easilj'  obtained.     When  they  are 

Hk  finishing  a  nest  the    female    goes    after 

W  the  lining',  bringing  it  in  small  bunches 

f  in    her   bill,    and   drops    it    in  the  nest. 

The  male  follows  her  closely,  thoug-h 
he  does  not  seem  to  carry  any  of  the  lin- 
ing', but  keeps  up  his  hoanse  "kwank." 
After  the  female  has  loose  hair  enough 
in  the  nest  she  arranges  it  for  the  lin- 
ing. The  nests  resemble  those  of  a 
Crow,  but  are  a  trifle  larg-er.  One  of 
them  contained  5  eggs,  April  18,  1898; 
incubation  about  four  days  advanced; 
they  measured:  1.89  x  1.2.S,  1.95  x  1.23, 
1.96  X  1.25,  1.97  X  1.27,  and  2.00  x  1.26. 
Ground  color  bluish-green  with  the 
characteristic  longitudinal  markings  of 
greenish-brown,  lavender-gray,  drab 
and  lilac.  There  are  two  sets  of  mark- 
ing-s  light  and  dark.  The  shell  has 
somewhat  of  a  gloss. — J.  H.  Ci.ark. 

On  the  Nesting  of  Ducks. — One  of  my  notes 
on  this  interesting  subject  refers  to  a  colony  of 
American  Scaups  which  I  found  on  a  small 
island  in  Marsjovia  Ba^-,  near  the  end  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula.  The  island  contains  about 
four  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  about  SO  feet 
above  sea  level;  but  on  both  the  east  and  west 
ends  there  is  quite  an  area  only  a  few  feet  above 
water.  These  gravel  points  are  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  a  species  of  salt  weed  less  than 
one  foot  in  height,  common  to  the  sea  shore  of 
that  country.  Among  these  weeds  on  the  west 
end  there  is  a  colony  of  about  SO  pairs  of   Scaups 
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which  have,  to  juy  knowledf^e,  bred  there  for 
several  years;  while  on  the  east  end  not  a  sing"le 
nest  can  be  found,  alhouffh  the  conditions  are 
practically  the  same.  Furthermore,  there  is 
quite  an  area  on  the  west  end  well  suited  to 
their  wants;  but  they  prefer  to  occupy  a  narrow 
strip  alony  the  edg-e  of  the  weeds  and  place  their 
nests  close  together,  some  of  them  not  over  two 
feet  apart,  others  ten  at  the  most,  showing-  that 
they  prefer  to  be  neighbors.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber one  isolated  nest  of  /•'n/ii;n/a  iiian'/a,  and  I 
have  found  many.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
Arctic  Terns  the  Scaups  held  the  low  land, 
while  on  the  top  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
island,  which  was  comparatively  level  and  cov- 
ered with  dry  rank  grass  in  bunches,  were  to  be 
found  nests  of  the  Pintail  and  Mallard;  how 
many  I  could  not  say,  but  while  gathering  eggs 
of  the  abundant  Short-billed  Gull  Lctnis  bracliy- 


rhynchus.  for  food,  I  accidentallj-  discovered  two 
sets  of  Pintail's  and  one  of  Mallard's.  Two  of 
these  were  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other — one 
of  each  species.  From  the  number  of  birds  fly- 
ing excitedl3-  about,  1  judged  there  were  several 
more  nests,  but  they  were  too  well  hidden  to  be 
found.  I  may  also  mention  that  while  collect- 
ing in  Alaska  in  1894,  I  took  no  less  than  six 
sets  of  eg-gs  of  Fuligula  marila  and  two  of  Mcr- 
gansif  senator ixo\\\  an  island  about  40  feet  in 
diameter.  The  island  was  in  a  small  lake,  and 
there  were  as  many  more  nests  on  it.  I  might 
mention  many  other  instances  of  ducks  nesting 
in  colonies  or  in  close  proximity,  but  these  will 
answer  the  purpo.se  of  this  article.  It  is  proba- 
bly well  known  that  Eiders  generally  nest  in 
very  large  colonies. — Ch.v.se  Littlejohn,  Red- 
wood City,  Cat 
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Tlte  Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club. 
Vol.  I,  No.  1,  for  Jau.-Feb.,  1899,  reaches  us 
promptly  and  makes  an  excellent  begiuning, 
upon  which  the  Club  is  to  be  congratulated. 
The  new  publication  opens  appropriately  with 
a  biography  of  Dr.  James  G.  Cooper,  for  whom 
the  Club  is  named,  and  of  whose  ill  health  we 
regret  to  learn.  The  Club  was  organized  June 
22,  1S93,  and  is  in  full  activity,  with  a  large 
number  of  energetic  workers.  Its  labors  put 
California  distinctly  in  the  lead;tno  other  state 
or  territory  isso  well  represeuted  iu  ornithology. 
The  good  character  of  the  papers  in  the  Bulletin 
may  be  inferred  from  the  samples  our  readers 
have  hitherto  had  in  The  Osprey.  The  most 
notable  one  in  the  present  number  is  on  the 
nesting  of  the  Fulvous  Tree  Duck,  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
.Shields.  The  observations  are  novel  and  strik- 
ing. This  Duck  builds  on  the  ground  in  tule 
marshes;  nests  with  17  to  32  eggs  have  been 
found;  moreover,  the  birds  sometimes  drop  them 
in  the  nests  of  other  Ducks  and  of  Coots.  The 
eggs  are  roughish,  dead  white,  sometimes 
slightly  pyriform,  and  measure  from  1,98  x  1.35 
to  2.20  X  1.65.     A  new  race  of  the  Brown  Towhee 


is  desci  ilied  as  Pipilo  fiisciis caroler.    The  editorial 
notes  are  gooc  ,  in  form  and  substance.— E.  C. 

7 he  /Ink  for  January  reaches  us,  somewhat 
delayed  under  the  exigency  of  printing  the 
Ninth  Supplement  to  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union  Check-List— an  important  matter, 
occupying  pp.  97-133.  This  gives  the  additions 
to  and  corrections  of  the  Check-List  which  have 
come  up  during  the  past  two  years,  something 
like  one  huudred  in  number,  we  supijose, 
though  we  have  not  counted  them.  There  is 
little  fixity  in  our  nomenclature,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  changes  iu  names  will  be  incessant 
as  long  as  the  science  of  ornithologv  progresses. 
Mr.  Chapman  writes  on  the  .Seaside  Sparrows 
an  article  illustrated  with  a  handsome  colored 
plate  by  Mr.  Fuertes.  A  readable  article  is  by 
Mr.  O.  B.  Warren  on  the  Canada  Jay,  and  if 
imitation  be  the  sincerest  flattery,  The  Osi-rey 
is  flattered  by  the  appearance  in  this  article  of 
four  photographic  illustrations,  quite  iu  fae 
style  TheOsi'Rey  has  made  fashionable.  Pass- 
ing several  strictly  technical  articles,  we  come 
to  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot's  very  notable  and  timely  pro- 
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nounceinent  eutitled,  "Truth  versus  Error," 
wbicli  we  hope  every  reader  of  The  Osprky 
will  ponder  well  This  stinging  satire  upon 
the  Advocates  of  Illiteracy  in  scientific  language 
is  followed  by  a  feeble  counterblast  from  our 
friend  rir.  J.  A.  Allen,  whom  we  are  sorry  to  see 
posing  3S  high  priest  and  prophet  of  the  Gospel 
of  Krror.  The  higher  he  climbs  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  the  nioi  e  clearly 
he  shows  the  insecurity  of  his  perch.  We 
hardly  think  he  has  a  right  to  express  any 
opinion  on  a  question  of  philological  proprieties, 
for  he  has  never  discovered  that  there  is  a 
science  of  philology  as  well  as  a  science  of  or- 
nithology. He  should  stick  to  the  latter,  and 
let  the  former  alone.  It  grieves  us  to  find  him 
in  such  a  fix.  Mr.  Witmer  .Stone  gives  a  Re- 
port of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Bird  Pro- 
tection, which  will  be  read  with  interest, 
especially  by  the  members  of  the  numerous 
Audubon  Societies.  We  have  the  usual  goodly 
array  of  notes,  reviews,  and  news,  which  have 
from  the  beginning  been  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant features  of  this  standard  quarterly,  un- 
der its  conspicuously  able  and  steady  editorial 
management. — E.  C. 

The  Maiiiiillan  Company  announces  the  pub" 
lication  in  February,  under  the  editorship  of 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the  first  number  of  a 
popular  bi-monthly  mag'azine  of  ornitholog-y,  to 
be  known  as  "Bird  Lore."  This  mag'azine  will 
aim  to  fill  a  place  in  journalism  similar  tf)  that 
held  bv  the  writings  of  John  Burroughs.  Henrv 
Van  Dyke.  Bradford  Torrey,  and  Olive  Thorn'e 
Miller  in  book  form.  The  authors  just  men- 
tioned, and  numerous  others  known  for  their 
powers  of  observation  and  description,  will  be 
among  its  contributors.  The  illustrations  will 
be  made  from  photographs  of  birds  and  their 
nests  in  nature.  The  mag'azine  will  be  the  otfi- 
cial  organ  of  the  Audubon  Societies  for  the  pro- 


tection of  l)irds.  and  a  department  devoted  to 
their  work  will  be  imder  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Mabel  O.sgood  Wright,  who  lately  won  enviable 
distinction  as  co-author  with  Dr.  Coues  of  Citi- 
zen Bird,  the  most  popular  bird  book  for  young 
folks  ever  written.  We  shall  heartily  welcome 
the  appearance  of  Bird  Lore,  which  is  publish- 
ed under  such  favorable  conditions  that  its  suc- 
cess seeems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion. — E. 
D.  S. 

"Quail  Sliootiii;j;  in  South  Ca I ifo ni i a"  iv,  the 
title  of  a  readable  article  bv  Horace  A.  Vachell 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  January,  1899,  pp. 
n.s-12(l.  It  is  considered  "safe  to  prophesy  that 
the  Ouail  in  the  Coast  Ranges  will  never  be  ex- 
terminated, as  few  sportsmen  are  willing  to  un- 
dergo exercise  that  puts  to  the  proof  brains, 
lungs,  heart,  and  muscle."  This  is  good  news 
for  the  Ouail;  and  the  writer  al.so  adds,  for  the 
benefit  of  Ouail  shooters,  that  there  "is  no  finer 
s])ort:  it  is,  and  always  will  be.  t/ir  sport  of  Cal- 
ifornia." 

./  ll'iij/i/  of  (jiccn  Hilh.  ( )bservations  of 
Nature  and  Human  Nature  in  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Bv  Bradford  Torrev.  Boston  and  New  Y<irk: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  a'nd  Co.,  1898.  12  mo.,  pp.  28.=;. 

Mr.  Torrey  is  well  known  as  a  goodob.serverof 
nature,  and  a  pleasant  writer  who  makes  ea.sy 
reading'  for  all  who  enjoy  outing.  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  sixth  volume  of  a  series  of  booklets, 
all  bringing'  to  the  reader  the  freshness  of  the 
fields  and  woods.  It  describes  a  tour  he  lately 
made  in  North  Carolina  and  Virg'inia,  the  birds, 
Howers  and  people  he  met,  his  search  for  ravens 
in  the  mountains,  the  natural  bridge,  and  other 
attractive  spots.  It  is  not  particularly  ornitho- 
logical, tint  Mr.  Torrey  has  an  eye  for  birds, 
knows  where  to  look  for  them,  and  knows  many 
of  them  in  plea,sant  intimacy  or  in  glad  sur- 
prise. 
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NOTES  FROM  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
By  EkgknK  S.   Roi.fe,  Minnewaukan.   N.   Dak. 


ON  June  9,  1898,  in  a  narrow  valley  traversed 
hv  a  flowing"  coulee  and  walled  in  through- 
out its  leng'th  by  steep,  hit;h  banks,  I  dis- 
covered a  bulky  nest  of  sticks,  twig's,  and  coarse 
dried  weed  stalks,  nine  feet  up  in  a  bunch  of 
willows  g-rowing  at  the  verge  of  the  coulee  and 
directly  under  its  high  bank.  The  sitting  bird 
left  her  nest  as  I  approached  within  twenty 
feet,  through  the  thick  brushy  undergrowth. 
Numerous  scraps  of  feathers  could  be  seen 
caught  on  the  points  of  the  sticks  protruding' 
from  the  ne.st;  and  though  the  appearance  of 
the  sitting  bird  and  her  mate  flying  about  fairly 


M--  I      \  M)    E<;GS    of    IJKr.TED    l-IIMNi.     i-i"\ 

indicated  Swainson's  Hawk,  yet  I  thoug'ht  I  de- 
tected some  unusual  features.  Furthermore,  the 
eg'gs  were  four — a  most  unu.sual  number — of  a 
pronounced  pyriform  shape,  and  in  color  gray- 
ish-white, sparingly  spotted  and  stained  with 
light  reddish-brown;  one  being  nearly  immacu- 
late, and  one  showing,  in  addition  to  the  stains, 
numerous  shell-marking's  of  pale  lilac.  Swain- 
son's Hawk  I  have  never  found  to  l)e  a  bird  of 
remarkable  spirit,  but  the  male  of  this  pair  ex- 
hibited astonishing  nerve,  and  repeatedly  dash- 
ed at  me  as  I  pillaged  the  nest  and  packed  away 
the  specimens.     The  shape  and  number  of  the 


eggs,  the  courage  and  dash  of  the  pair,  and  cer- 
tain fancied  pecularities  of  shape  and  plumag''e 
made  me  uncertain  of  their  identity,  so  I  shot 
the  birds,  which  upon  close  examination  proved 
to  be  very  nearly  normal  specimens  of  Swain- 
■son's  Hawk  [fliitco  su'aiiisoiii). 

On  June  19,  while  investigating  an  occupied 
nest  of  Swainson's  Hawk  in  a  lone  willow  bush 
on  a  .sandy  ridge  near  Devil's  Lake,  I  discovered 
a  bulky  nest  of  the  White-wing'ed  Shrike,  built 
of  thistle-down,  weeds,  and  bark  flbre,  and  well 
lined  with  fine  dried  grass  and  feathers.  This 
nest  was  seven  feet  up  and  about  three  feet  be- 
low that  of  the  Hawk;  it  con- 
tained six  eg'gs,  .sfimewhat  ad- 
vanced in  incubation.  The  sit- 
ting bird  was  loath  to  leave  her 
eggs  and  did  not  in  fact  leave 
the  bush,  shifting  her  position 
from  twig  to  twig'  during  all  the 
time  I  was  struggling-  up  through 
the  thick,  tangled  branches  to 
both  nests.  I  had  noted  this 
species  here  rarely'  in  the  breed- 
ing .season,  but  had  not  before 
chanced  upon  its  nest. 

On  May  1,  while  camped  in  the 
wild  country  some  fiftj'  miles 
west,  a  cowboy  volunteered  to 
pilot  us  to  some  marshes  where 
we  were  certain  to  find  the  Can- 
ada Goo.se  nesting'.  He  succeeded 
in  his  purpose,  but  as  he  was 
the  one  who  chanced  upon  the 
only  nest  found  he  quickly  trans- 
ferred the  six  eggs  to  his  hat  and, 
bareheaded,  spurred  his  bronco 
away  to  the  ranch  house,  where 
he  speedily  got  the  eggs  under  a 
The  nest  was  a  bulky  down-lined 
pieces  of  dried  rushes  and  flags, 
supported  on  a  platform  of  broken-down  bidl- 
rushes,  in  knee-deep  water,  near  the  centre  of  a 
broad  marsh.  The  male  could  be  seen  swim- 
ming' in  a  bit  of  open  water,  and  as  we  waded 
toward  him  the  sitting  bird  left  her  nest  and  the 
pair  flew  about  us,  their  distress  or  anger  for 
the  time  seeming  to  make  them  fearless. 

Next  day,  relieved  of  the  doubtful  assistance 
of  the  cowbo}',  we  performed  the  feat  of  dis- 
covering three  occupied  nests  of  the  Canada 
Goose,  and  one  of  the  Sand-hill  Crane,  inside  of 


sitting  hen. 
structure   of 
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thirty  niinntes,  within  a  space  twenty'  yards 
wide  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long'.  My  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  these  wild  and  wary 
creatures  leads  nie  to  believe  that  this  record 
will  not  soon  be  surpassed.  One  nest  of  either 
of  these  birds  per  year  would  be  creditable  work 
for  a  single  searcher  almost  anywhere  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  junction  of  two  coulees  flowintf  from 
some  considerable  marshes  and  lakes  has  gradu- 
ally cut  a  flat  valley  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  a  mile  wide  between  high,  blufty  banks. 
Spread  out  over  this  valley  is  generally  a  shal- 
low sheet  of  marsh,  through  which  the  insignifi- 
cant .stream  finds  its  way.  Last  fall  no  rain 
fell,  and  this  whole  valley,  except  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  little  stream,  became  entirely  dry  and 
was  swept  bare  by  fierce  prairie  fires  that  black- 
ened the  surroundin.g  country.  A  very  light 
snow  fall  last  winter  did  little  to  restore  the 
usual    wet    spring     conditions,     and     the     i>nly 


available  nesting  situations  in  the  region  re- 
maining to  the  Geese  and  Cranes  were  offered 
by  the  narrow  strip  of  rushes  bordering  the 
slender  stream  through  the  center  of  the  valley. 
It  was  here  that  our  search  was  so  well  rewarded. 
On  a  small  fiat  hammock  rising  from  the  shal- 
low water  among  the  rushes  lay  the  two  big, 
polished,  drab-colored  eggs  of  the  Crane,  with 
light  brown  and  gray  markings.  A  few  coarse 
weed-stalks  carelessly  laid  on  the  bare  earth  of 
the  hammock  represented  the  sole  effort  at  nest- 
making  of  the  pair  of  great  birds  that  stalked 
awkwardly  back  and  forth  on  the  opposite  hills, 
uttering  their  peculiar  guttural  croaks  as  we 
trespassed  on  their  preserves.  This  nest  in  its 
general  features  and  situation  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  taken  by  me  two  years  before, 
about  a  mile  distant  in  the  same  valley.  The 
date,  too,  was  also  identical,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  this  was  the  same  pair  of  birds. 


The  three  nests  of  the  Canada  Goose  taken 
here  contained  six,  .seven,  and  eight  eggs  re- 
spectively, and  were  not  appreciably  dilferent 
from  that  described  above,  except  that  in  each 
case  they  were  upon  the  ground  and  surrounded 
by,  instead  of  being  placed  over,  water.  One 
pair  of  the  Gee.se  were  inclined  to  be  .somewhat 
pugnacious,  making  angry  dashes  at  me  and 
suddenly  swerving'  aside  after  the  manner  of 
other  smaller  birds  attempting  defense  of  their 
nests;  and.  as  might  be  imagined,  a  big  lit  or 
IS  pound  bird  like  this  is  capable  of  making' 
quite  a  "bluff." 

On  May  16  I  took  a  set  of  five  eg'gs  of  this 
species  that  were  evidently  very  far  gone,  and 
though  they  were  out  of  the  nest  fully  four 
hours  before  I  reached  home  and  got  them  under 
a  hen,  yet  all  hatched  the  next  day.  Three  sur- 
vived and  are  now,  of  course,  fidl  grown.  They 
come  at  call,  suffer  handling  readily  and  are 
nuich  like  domestic  Geese.  Just  now,  in  early 
December, immense  flocks 
of  Geese  are  passing- daily 
in  their  migration  south, 
and  as  their  stirring'  /n>/iA- 
resounds  in  the  morning' 
or  evening' our  three  cap- 
tives join  in  the  cry  and 
vainly  wave  their  crippled 
wings  in  the  effort  to  fol- 
low their  fellows  over- 
head. 

On  July  .^,  accom- 
panied by  my  .son,  I  dx'ove 
to  the  extremity  of  a  low, 
flat  point  jutting'  far  out 
into  one  of  the  arms  of 
Devil's  Lake.  On  a 
gi"assy  spot  we  halted  to 
eat  our  lunch.  Suddenly 
a  male  Wil.son"s  Phala- 
rope  started  from  its  nest 
.Mid  four  eg'gs  in  the 
i:iidst  of  a  slight  tus- 
.-nck  of  g'rass  a  dozen 
feet  awaj-.  While  focus- 
sing' the  camera  on  the 
richly  spotted  eg'g's  in  the 
nest  I  noted  the  clear, 
flute-like  note  of  the  Belt- 
ed Piping  Plover,  and 
glancing-  up  saw  the 
pair  running  along  the  sandy  beach  some  50 
feet  away.  Then  we  finished  up  our  picture- 
taking,  and  having  turned  the  horse  loo.se  to 
graze,  opened  up  the  hamper.  A  stretch  of 
clean,  dry  gravel  and  sand,  scantily  dotted  with 
weeds,  lav  between  us  and  the  shoi'e,  and  toward 
this  carefully  crept  a  graceful  Belted  Piping 
Plover.  We  were  particular  to  make  no  unneces- 
sary commotion  and  g^nadually  she  crept  toward 
us  until  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes  she  had  ap- 
proached within  25  feet  and  remained  motion- 
less, only  her  upper  parts  being  visible  to  us  on 
account  of  intervening  weeds.  Just  then  the 
horse  became  entangled  in  its  harness  and  it 
was  necessary  to  straighten  him  out.  This 
frightened  away  our  little  Piping  Plover, 
but  it  quickly  returned  and  edged  cautiou.sly 
toward  us  again,  until  it  had  reached  the  iden- 
tical spot  from  which  it  had  been  disturbed.  In 
the    meantime    the    interrupted    Phalarope  was 
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seeking  to  get  back  upon  its  egg's,  which  still 
lay  in  the  nest  on  the  other  side  of  us.  Re- 
peatedly it  alighted  on  the  ground  near  by  and 
edged  toward  the  nest,  getting  within  a  few  feet; 
but  as  often  its  courage  oozed  away,  and  it  would 
take  wing  and  flutter  about  just  overhead,  utter- 
ing its  inimitable  little  crj'.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  on  rising  from  our  lunch  we 
stepped  toward  the  Plover  and  discovered  that 
she  was  bravely  sitting  upon  her  eggs!  The 
latter  were  neat,  clay-colored  objects  dotted  quite 
uniformly  with  small  black  spots,  and  so  nearly 
like  the  small  g'ravel  stones  among  which  they 
lay  that  not  one  eye  in  a  thousand  would  have 
distinguished  them. 

The  nest  was  merely  a  slight  depression  sur- 
rounded carefully,  and  even  lined  on  the  bottiun, 
with  bits  of  smooth  gravel  ranging  in  size  from 
number  <)  shot  t<>  buck  shot.  The  experience  of 
witnessing  a  Wilson's  Phalarope  and  a  Belted 
Piping"  Plover  both  attempting  simultaneously 
to  creep  upon  their  nests,  respectively  12  and  25 
feet  distant,  may   fairly  be   considered   novel. 

This  arm  of  Devil's  Lake  is  a  shallow  alkaline 
bay.  Some  200  yards  from  the  shore  lies  a  low, 
flat,  10-acre  island — lately  a  mere  sand  bar — but 
now  supporting  along  its  centre  a  sparse  growth 
of  grass  and  weeds.  I  should  hardly  have  vis- 
ited this  barren  island  as  a  likely  spot,  but  for 
the  prospect  of  finding  the  Wiiite  Pelican  nest- 
ings, large  numbers  of  which  I  hid  noted  were 
making  this  their  regular  resort.  It  proved 
however,  that  they  simply  alighted  to  disgorge 
and  eat  the  fish  taken  in  the  lake,  and  I  will  not 
say  their  dumping  ground  was  a  fragrant  spot. 
Many  hundreds  of  the  Common  Tern  were 
breeding-  here,  their  nests  being  scattered  from 
end  to  end  of  the  island.  I  could  not  discover 
,  among  them  any  representatives  of  Forster's  or 
the  Arctic  Tern.  Four  pairs  of  Avocets  were 
also  nesting,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
birds  themselves  one  might  have  passed  their 
nests  unheeded,  since  in  situation,  appearance, 
and  construction  they  were  exact  counterparts 
of  those  of  many  of  the  Terns,  and  located  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  cluster  of  the  latter.  (And  --by 
the  way — where  does  the  Avocet  nest  "among 
the  tall  grass."  as  described  by  Davie?  Accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  Raines'  crude  picture  of 
Avocets  and  their  nests  is  one  of  the  truths 
told  in  his  Bird  Nesting  in  N.  W.  Canada.) 
Eight  feet  apart  I  noted  nests  containing  re- 
spectively d(jwny  young  of  the  Tern  and  Avo- 
cet, in  which  about  the  only  distinguishing 
feature  that  readily  caught  the  eye  was  the  blue 
legs  and  feet  of  the  young  Avocets  in  contrast 
to  the  pink  members  of  the  Terns.  A  later 
visit  proved  that  the  young  of  both  species  take 
readily  to  the  water  and  swim  about  freelj',  not 
only  in  the  shallows  but  where  there  is  consid- 
erable depth. 

I  could  have  repeatedU-  photographed  the 
adult  Aviicets  in  some  of  their  striking  postures 
along  shore,  with  one  wing  upraised  and  the 
other  trailing,  while  the  long  handsome  neck 
and  head  with  its  recurved  bill  were  extended 
horizontally,  and  the  body  was  somewhat 
crouched  as  the  blue  legs  spun  along  the  sand, 
but  never  at  any  thing  less  than  50  or  60  feet 
distant — too  far  for  good  results  on  a  4x5  plate. 
Not  even  the  Willet  is  a  more  noisy  or  demon- 


strative tattler  or  more  fool-hardy  than  the  Avo- 
cet when  its  nesting  ground  is  encroached  upon, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  simple  thing  to  shoot 
every  member  of  the  little  coli>ny. 

On  June  19  on  this  island,  in  the  midst  of  a 
strip  of  grass  and  weeds  not  exceeding  200  feet 
by  100  feet,  was  a  perfect  pocket  of  nesting  Bald- 
pates,  Gadwalls  and  Shovelers.  The  eggs  of 
the  last  two  seemed  to  be  well  along  in  incuba- 
tion or  on  the  point  of  hatching,  while  all  the 
sets  of  Baldpate's  were  still  incomplete.  And  I 
believe  that,  in  general,  the  last  named  rarel.v 
nests  before  June  20,  and  it  is  quite  common  to 
find  eggs  perfectly  fresh  after  July  1.  On  July 
5.  an  interesting  sight  here  was  a  nest  of  eggs 
of  the  Gadwall  in  the  act  (so  to  speak)  of  hatch- 
ing. Five  down3'  young,  apparently  a  daj'  or 
more  out  of  the  shell,  were  scrambling  over  and 
under  and  around  two  young'sters  still  bedrag- 
gled with  the  contents  of  the  shells  from  which 
they  had  just  emerged.  Two  more  partially  un- 
derneath had  their  slimy  heads  and  necks  pro- 
truding at  full  length  from  holes  in  their  respec- 
tive eggs,  and  each  was  straining  every  nerve 
to  burst  its  shell  apart;  while  two  eggs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  nest  were  merely  pipped.  All  this 
in  a  very  well  built  nest,  lavishly  supplied  with 
down.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  picture  ob- 
tained of  this  fine  subject  is  extremely  vague; 
but  the  result  of  an  effort  by  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher is  about  as  uncertain  as  the  verdict  of  a 
petit  jur> — of  which  it  has  been  said  that  even 
Divine  Providence  cannot  foresee  it. 

I  succeeded  this  year  in  adding  the  Green- 
winged  Teal  to  my  list  of  birds  breeding  here. 
Twice  before,  in  the  past  dozen  years,  I  liad  ob- 
served a  single  pair  here  in  the  breeding  season, 
but  it  was  not  until  this  year  that  I  discovered  a 
nest  containing  eggs.  Shortly  afterward  I  noted 
a  female  swimming  in  a  flooded  meadow  and 
making  frantic  efforts  to  divert  my  attention 
from  her  pretty  little  progeny  that  paddled  away 
for  dear  life  and  quickly  disappeared  among  the 
grass  growing  ont  of  the  water.  Dr.  McChes- 
ney,  in  his  Report  on  the  Birds  of  Dakota,  gives 
this  species  only  as  a  migrant;  and  Cones,  in 
his  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  states  that  he  failed 
to  find  it  breeding  here,  althoug-h  he  considered 
it  possible  that  it  does  so. 

On  the  same  day  I  was  treated  to  an  exhibition 
of  touching  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Bar- 
tramian  Sandpiper  for  her  young.  While  driv- 
ing across  a  piece  of  prairie  I  noted  a  pair  of 
these  birds  making  the  usual  signs  that  denoted 
a  young  family  in  the  vicinity.  Out  of  mere 
curiosity  I  alig^hted  and  soon  spied  four  young- 
sters straggling  about  in  the  long  grass  in  their 
efforts  to  get  away.  Picking  one  of  the  little 
fellows  up  in  my  hand  it  commenced  to  peep 
vig-orously;  when  one  of  the  parent  birds  that 
had  been  flying  about  nervously  fluttered  down 
at  my  very  feet  and  within  reach  of  my  out- 
stretched hand  in  a  .spasni  of  anxiety,  exhibit- 
ing every  sign  of  being  in  extremis.  Of  cour.se 
it  adroitly  avoided  my  efforts  to  actually  seize 
it,  though  I  would  gladl)-  have  taken  home  the 
young  if  I  could  have  also  secured  one  of  the 
parent  birds  to  brood  and  care  for  the  little  ones 
while  in  captivity.  Failing  in  this  I  finally  re- 
leased the  voung  bird,  to  the  verv  evident  relief 
of  both. 
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A  curiosity  taken  by  me  this  year  was  a  set  of 
9  egg's  of  the  BUie-winged  Teal  that  measure 
only  about  1.51)  x  1.00.  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  is  about  the  size  of  eggs  of  the  domestic 
Pigeon,  and   but   little  larger  than  those  of  the 


Sora  Rail,  they  strike  one  as  a  pretty  feeble 
effort  for  a  Duck  that  has  every  appearance  of 
being  up  to  the  average  in  point  of  size  and 
vigor. 


GAMBEL'S  QUAIL. 
By  George  F.   BkEninGEk,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


FOUR  species  of  Ouail  are  known  to  occur  in 
Arizona;  of  these  Gambel's,  or,  as  com- 
monly called,  the  Arizona  Quail,  is  the 
most  numerous  over  a  wide  rang-e  of  territory. 
Its  correct  scientific  name  is  Lopltortyx  ga)iiluii. 
Many  a  desolate  desert  scene  is  enlivened  by 
their  presence.  Once  they  were  exceedingly 
numerous  in  the  valleys  of  the  Salt  and  (iila 
rivers,  but  traps  and  guns  have  greatly  thinned 
their  ranks.  Seven  years  ago  Quail  were  ship- 
ped out  of  this  territory  alive  by  hundreds  of 
dozens,    to   the'  markets   of     Denver,    Colorado 


thickets  near  the  ancient  ruins  of  Casa  Grande; 
while  driving  along  the  road,  14  pairs  were 
counted  within  sight  at  once.  This  was  late  in 
June.  Throughout  the  warm  valleys  nidifica- 
tion  takes  place  in  April,  continuing  through 
May  and  June,  the  last  brood  coming  out  in 
September.  I  find  the  set  of  eg^gs  smaller  than 
that  of  most  species  of  Quail  whose  eg^gs  I  have 
collected.  A  nest  which  I  discovered  among 
drift  wood  in  one  of  the  channels  of  Salt  River, 
contained  two  eggs  on  April  13;  7  days  later  it 
held  9,  and  14  days  later  it  held    13   eggs,  which 
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Springs  and  eastward,  until  the  question  of  total 
extermination  was  one  of  no  distant  date.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature  an  act  was 
passed  prohiliiting  this  shipment,  live  Quail  ti> 
be  offered  for  sale  only  in  home  markets.  This 
had  a  telling  effect,  and  the  great  inroads  made 
by  wholesale  trapping  in  the  early  "QO's,  when 
every  Mexican  had  a  line  of  traps,  were  never 
made  whole  again.  The  last  legislature  has 
caused  to  be  put  into  effect  a  stringent  set  of 
g''anie  laws,  in  which  no  trapping  whatever  is 
allowed,  and  shooting  only  from  October  15  to 
March  1.  It  now  seems  probable  that  we  may 
have  Quail  fairly  numerous  at  some  distance 
from  the  larger  towns  for  many  years.  I 
fovtnd   them   most     abundant   among   mesquite 


were  collected  as  the  full  set.  Another  was  dis- 
covered in  a  hole  in  a  large  mesquite  tree,  bj'  the 
hurried  exit  of  the  female  as  I  passed.  This  set 
was  complete  with  12  eggs.  The  usual  nesting 
site  is  on  the  ground,  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
or  among  fallen  limbs;  but  from  former  sad  ex- 
periences many  birds  are  nesting  above  ground, 
even  using  old  nests  of  Thrashers  and  Road 
Runners,  that  their  egg's  may  be  safe  from  the 
many  reptiles  which  one  meets  with  everywhere. 
The  female  attends  to  the  duties  of  incubation 
alone;  after  the  young  are  hatched  the  duties 
are  shared  by  both  parents,  which  seem  equall_v 
attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the  young.  Albi- 
nistic  birds,  either  wholly  or  partly  white,  are 
frequently  taken.     Two  .such  were  kept  in  a  cage 
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in  this  city  for  some  time,  until  one  escaped. 
Their  owner  was  much  elated  over  a  pair  of 
white  (Juail.  from  which  he  hoped  to  produce 
many  more,  and  thereby  e.stablis-fi  a  "corner"  on 


white  from  loss  of  pig-nient,  hut  in  this  case 
each  feather  is  broadly  mar^'-ined  with  yellowish- 
white,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying-  illustra- 
tion.    Gambel's  (_)uail  seems   to   take    kindly  to 
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albinos;  but  live  Quail  are  not  joys  forever,  and 
our  friend  is  now  a  .sadder  but  wi.ser  man.  I 
had  recently  in  iny  hands  for  mounting'  a  Quail 
whose  plumage  I  can  call  nothing  el.se  but  a 
freak.     In  albinism  the  entire   feather   becomes 


confinement,  becoming  quite  tame.  I  have 
known  of  many  sets  of  eggs  laid  by  Quail  in 
captivity,  but  as  yet  have  heard  of  no  young 
being  reared. 


THE  SCOURGE  OF  EGG  COLLECTING. 
By  Rev.  W.  F.  Henninger,  Waverly,  Ohio. 


The  Auk  for  Januar}-,  1899,  page  61,  speaks  of 
the  "scourge  of  egg  collecting,"  telling  us  that 
"eg'g-  collecting  has  become  a  fad.  which  is  en- 
courage and  fostered  by  the  dealers  until  it  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  cau.ses  of  the  decrease  in 
our  birds."  The  truth  of  this  is  proven  by  re- 
ferring to  a  man,  numbering  in  his  cabinet  210 
sets  or  917  eg-gs  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler,  etc. 
The  December  number  of  Thk  Ospkky.  on  pages 
62,  63,  contains  an  excellent  criticism  of  the 
"Egg's  of  Native  Pennsylvania  Birds:  A  World's 
Fair  Collection."  by  F.  H.  Kinowlton).  which, 
like  the  Ornithological  Sermon  in  the  November 
number,  is  one  of  the  best  articles  on  the  subject 
of  "egg  hogging"  that  I  ever  read.  The  "Orni- 
thological Sermon"  strikes  the  ^^^  misers,  who 
tell  of  their  great  success  in  robbing  ne.sts,  in 
the  reading  columns  or  advertisements  of  The 
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In  this  short  paper,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  The  Osprey's  readers  to  another 
book  containing  a  vast  amount  of  information 
in  regard  to  bird  murdering,  a  book  which, 
though  it  has  decided  merits,  shows  us  the 
"scourg'e  of  egg  collecting"  under  the  guise  of 
science.  This  is  Oliver  Davie's  Nests  and 
Eggs  of  North  American  Birds,  now  in   its  fifth 


edition.  It  seems  bold,  especially  for  one  who 
is  not  an  "authority,"  to  criticise  this  book, 
which  has  been  extolled  to  the  skies  by  so  many 
ornithologists;  but  I  believe  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  critici.sm.  The  number  of  cases  of 
"^^^  hogging"  or  bird  murdering  given  in  this 
book  is  abominable.  Let  us  briefly  refer  to  a 
few  of  these  ca.ses.  We  hear  in  this  book  .so 
often  of  the  extensive  oological  collection  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Crandall.  of  Woodside,  New  York.  Very 
well!  Page  8  tells  us  of  12  out  of  46  sets  of  eggs 
of  Gavia  arctica  in  Crandall's  collection.  Page 
13  speaks  of  a  series  of  94  egg's  of  Ptychorham- 
phus  alciiiicus  (which  are  all  white,  shaded  with 
emerald  green).  Page  19.T  talks  of  19  sets  or  38 
eggs  of  Cat/iarh's  aura;  page  196,  of  48  eggs  of 
Cafharista  uruhu  taken  between  February  28 
and  June  5;  pag'e  204.  of  38  eggs  of  Accipiter 
velox:  page  217,  of  60  eg'gs  of  the  Golden  Eagle; 
page  221,  of  41  eggs  of  the  Gyrfalcon;  page  283, 
of  56  sets  of  112  eggs  of  the  Chuck-will's-widow; 
page  286,  of  72  eggs  of  Merrill's  Parauque;  page 
287,  of  38  sets  of  the  Florida  Nighthawk— and  so 
on,  ad  imiiseaiii.  On  other  pages  we  hear  especial- 
ly of  a  certain  Mr.  Morris"  having  piles  of  eggs 
like  those  of  Mr.  Crandall  (cf.  page  209,  61  eggs 
of  Bittco  liriiraliis).     Then  we  hear  of  50  eggs  of 
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the  Guadalupe  Petrel,  collected  in  two  days;  of 
thousands  of  Pelican's  eg-g-s;  of  500  Coot's  egg's 
in  California;  of  hundreds  of  Osprey's  eggs 
taken  on  Shelter  Island — all  in  the  interests  of 
science,  to  be  sure  ! 

I  ask  with  Mr.  F.  H.  K(nowlton):  "What 
possible  advance  can  there  be  to  science  for  a 
single  private  student  to  possess  112  eggs  of  the 
Chuck-will's-widow,  or  61  eggs  of  the  Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk?"  It  may  be  said  that  these  men 
purchased  a  majority  of  these  eggs.  That  mat- 
ters little!  By  buying  from  collectors  they  en- 
courag-e  the  wholesale  destruction  of  bird  life. 
But  more  than  that:  The  cruelty  recorded  in 
the  above-mentioned  work  (page  277),  of  forcing 
a  poor  Flicker  to  lay  71  eggs  in  73  days  in  the 
interest  of  science,  is  so  outrageous  that  words 
fail  to  describe  it.  And  last  but  not  least,  the 
author  must  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
the  other  men.  In  the  Part  II  of  his  work  he 
mentions  the  fact  "that  animal  life  miisl  be  pro- 
tected by  the  naturalist,  for  if  it  is  exterminated, 
where  has  his  delightful  study  gone?  The  nat- 
uralist cannot  afford  to  kill  the  goose  which 
lays  the  golden  egg!"  She  may  lay  another. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Davie  would  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  words,  but  I  am  afraid  that  he 
is  doing  his  share  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg!  For  example,  on  page  3o2  of  his 
book  he  says:  "In  the  month  of  August  and 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  September,  1S88, 
Mr.  Rudolph,  A.  L.  Baker  and  mj'self  collected 
29  nests  with  eggs  of  the  Goldfinch" — a  total  of 
145  eggs.  All  in  the  interest  of  science!  Poor 
little  Goldfinches  ! 

A  man  who  can  do  such  collecting-  is  unworthy 


of  the  name  of  a  naturalist.  Science  does  not 
care  for  men  who  tell  us  in  one  minute  to  protect 
the  birds  and  in  the  next  how  many  nests  they 
rob  themselves.  It  sounds  ridiculous  to  hear 
such  men  censure  plume-hunters  and  then  do 
the  same  thing,  mutatis  nnitoin/is.  Science 
mourns  over  such  deeds  and  such  men  as  Cran- 
dall,  Norris,  Davie,  and  others.  They  and 
science  have  nothing  in  common.  These  men, 
doubtless,  care  little  what  I,  an  unknown  per.son, 
may  write  about  them;  but  after  studying-  orni- 
tliology  for  4  years  in  Germany  and  (>  years  in 
this  country,  let  me  say  that  I  have  never  .seen 
another  book  in  which  so  much  "egg  hogging" 
and  egg  robbing-  is  compiled  and  told  with  so 
much  joy  and  so  little  shame  as  in  Oliver  Davie's 
Nest  and  Eggs  of  North  America  Birds.  The 
heart  of  any  true  scientist  is  filled  with  disgust 
and  shame  that  the  word  "science"  is  abused  by 
such  people.  And  I  do  hope  that  the  readers  of 
ThK  C^Si'KEV  will  not  only  refuse  to  aid  such 
men,  but  will  also  pledge  themselves  with  a 
sacred  vow  never  to  commit  similar  deeds. 
Otherwi.se,  all  our  Audubon  Societies,  rigid 
State  laws.  Committees  on  Bird  Protection,  etc., 
are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  their  proceed- 
ings are  written,  if  we  all  do  not  help  practically 
as  much  as  we  can  to  do  away  with  the  "scourge 


[We  admire  Mr.  Henninger's  viROrous  vocalmlary. 
thout^h  we  miss  any  words  of  lovint^  kiuduess  and  charity 
for  au  erring  brother.  He  is  peifectly  risht  from  his  own 
standpoint,  in  imitating  Christ  to  the  extent  of  bringing 
not  peace,  but  the  sword.  Mr.  Davie  has  written  our  liest 
all-round  egg-booli,  and  is  perfectly  right  from  his  own 
standpoint.  Our  columns  are  open  to  his  defense  from 
this  attack.— EDS.] 


A  NEST  OF  THE  BLUE-THROATED   HUMMINGBIRD. 
By  George  F.  Breningek,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


THE  Blue-throated  Hummingbird  {Cixligoia 
clemcncia-)  has  been  known  as  a  bird  of 
the  United  Slates  for  a  few  years,  but 
very  little  has  been  learned  of  its  nesting  The 
late  Maj.  Bendire  mentions  in  his  'Life  Histories' 
the  taking  of  a  single  egg  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson. 
This  egg,  now  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  was  taken  in  the  State  of  Mexico. 

Early  in  June,  1897,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  tak- 
ing the  only  nest  and  set  of  eggs  of  this  species, 
so  far  as  known  in  the  United  States.  These 
were  found  in  the  Huachuca  mountains  and 
probably  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  border. 
Ramsey's  canyon,  in  which  this  nest  was  found, 
is  fourteen  miles  south  of  Fort  Huachuca. 
Three  tniles  up,  the  canyon  narrows  to  merely 
a  seam  between  two  blac'K  walls,  and  is  known 
locally  as  "the  box".  A  massive  wall  of  gr.anite, 
600  feet  in  height,  stretches  across  the  canyon  at 
a  right  angle.  The  action  of  water  for  ages 
has  worn  through  it  a  gorge  which  in  many 
places  is  but  six  or  eight  feet  wide — into  which 
dark  and  gloomy  crevice  the  sun  never  shines. 
On  that  pleasant  June  morning,  I  stepped 
from  stone    to    stone,  admiring:   each    bunch  of 


ferns  as  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  each 
bright  red  snapdrag^on  so  brilliant  in  its  bed  of 
g-reen  moss.  An  anxious  Black  Phoebe  had  a 
nest  in  which  were  four  young,  under  an  over- 
hanging rock  ;  this  and  some  White-throated 
Swifts  darting  far  above  me,  were  the  only 
forms  of  bird  life  visible.  Presently  I  imagined 
I  heard  the  indistinct  whir  of  a  Hummer's  wing; 
yet  .so  faintly  that  the  possibility  of  a  Hum- 
ining-bird  in  so  g-l,jomy  a  place  soim  pa.ssed  f  rom 
my  mind.  Just  a  little  way  ahead  I  noticed  one 
of  the  prettiest  masses  of  maiden-hair  fern  that 
I  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
its  midst,  fastened  to  the  longest  fronds,  was 
the  nest  of  a  Hummingbird,  and  in  this  were 
two  eggs  as  larg-e  as  a  Sparrow's.  The  mother 
bird  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  After  exhausting 
mv  patience  in  waiting  I  went  on,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  gorge  found  the  female  perched  on 
the  limb  of  a  dead  spruce.  The  bird  secured,  I 
returned,  carefully  removed  the  eggs,  and  then 
the  nest,  -with  a  good  portion  of  the  ferns.  The 
nest,  like  those  of  all  Hummingbirds,  is  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  made  up  of  mosses  of 
several    colors,   oak  catkins  and   spider  webs. 
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FEBRUARY.  1899. 


No.  0. 


Editorial  Eyrie. 


We  have  pleasure  mixed  with  pain  in  calliiij,'- 
special  attention  to  the  remarkable  article- by 
our  di.sting^iii.shed  collaborator.  Dr.  Gill,  who  ap- 
peals in  this  month's  "Letter  Box"  with  a  prop- 
osition for  the  new  great  work  on  the  Life  His- 
tory of  North  American  Birds.  Dr.  Gill  is  per- 
fectly rig^ht,  as  usual;  anything  he  has  to  say  on 
such  a  topic  is  worth  close  and  careful  atten- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  true,  as  he  contends,  that 
the  families  of  Oscines  as  they  now  stand  in 
the  American  Ornitholog^ists'  Union  Check- 
List  are  ,so  far  fictitious  and  worthle.ss  that  they 
all  require  to  be  deg^raded  from  such  taxonomic 
rank.  We  have  known  that  for  25  years. 
Whether  that  result  can  be  effected  is  another 
question,  concerning  which  we  are  not  as  j-et 
prepared  to  speak  That  Dr.  Gill  has  thrown  a 
bomb-shell  into  the  ornithological  camp  cannot 
be  doubted;  and  we  should  like  to  know  how 
every  reader  of  Thk  Osprky  feels  about  it. 

Waiving  the  important  matter  of  such  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  our  established  classification, 
the  biographical  work  proposed  by  Dr.  Gill  is 
perfectly  feasible.  We  have  the  brains,  and  the 
money  too;  all  things  are  possible  to  two  men — 
the  one  who  knows  how,  and  the  one  who  pays. 
We  do  not  yet  venture  to  announce  or  commit 
ourselves  to  such  an  enterprise,  much  as  we 
should  like  to  see  it  begun  in  our  next  number, 
and  make  our  subscribers  a  present  of  an  Os- 
PREV  Supplement  every  month,  containing  an 
instalment    of    the  splendid   History   proposed. 


But  we  must  first  hear  from  them.  We  wish 
every  one  who  reads  this  number  of  The  Os- 
PKEY  would  write  to  us  about  it,  and  tell  us  how 
the  proposition  strikes  him.  Does  he  like  it? 
Does  he  want  it?  Will  he  stand  by  it,  and  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  collaborate  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing? When  we  shall  have  heard  from  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  active  practical  ornithologists 
we  shall  have  something  further  to  propose,  if 
the  answers  to  this  call  are  satisfactory. 

It  takes  all  sorts  of  ornithologists  to  bio- 
graphize birds,  but  there  are  two  typical  species 
of  the  genus,  who  respective!}-  represent  what 
may  be  called  shot-gun  versus  opera-glass  orni- 
thology. 

One  of  these  species  writes  as  follows:  "On 
the  morning  of  Feb.  1st  I  discovered  a  Hawk's 
nest.  I  had  on  my  warm  overcoat,  which  I  gave 
to  a  friend  to  hold,  and  I  climbed  the  tree.  I 
found  2  eggs,  which  I  unfortunately  swallowed, 
but  I  succeeded  in  shooting  both  the  old  birds." 

The  other  one  of  these  species  favors  us  with  the 
following,  in  her  happiest  vein:  "On  May  1st, 
while  walking  along  a  beautiful  country  road,  I 
found  the  nest  of  a  tiny  Sparrow.  The  dear 
fiuffy  babies  were  all  in  it,  and  Mama  Sparrow 
sat  by  with  food  in  her  bill.  All  the  bright  long 
summer  days  I  watched  these  feathered  darlings, 
and  when  my  happy  holiday  was  over  left  them 
with  keen  regret." 

Some  say  these  differences  are  due  to  age  and 
.sex;  but  we  think  the  characters  are  of  specific 
value.  No  intergradation  is  observed,  though 
the  habitat  is  the  same:  Eastern  N.  Am.,  resid- 
ent, breeding-  throughout  in  suitable  sitMations, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  large  publishing 
houses. 

Perhaps  some  other  species  than  either  of 
these  is  required  to  answer  Dr.  Gill's  purpose. 

If  any  of  our  readers  would  like  to  know  how 
many  species  of  birds  there  are,  we  can  give 
them  the  information  on  the  very  high  authority 
of  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  Secretary  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  London.  In  an  article  in  Nature 
of  Dec.  IS,  1898,  Dr.  Sclater  gives  a  total  of 
11,614  species,  of  2,2.55  genera  and  124  families. 

Parable  of  the  Clever  Kid  and  his  Aged  Sire. 

"What's  that  you're  reading,  dadj"  asked  the 
Clever  Kid,  who  was  blowing  a  set  of  eggs  of 
Halia-eliis  Icucoccphalus  he  had  just  taken  near 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"My  .son,"  replied  the  Aged  Ornithologist, 
who  had  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other 
almost  there,  "I  am  perusing  Sprachregeln  fiir 
die  Bildung  und  Betonung  Zoologischer  und 
Botanischer  Namen  von   Prof.  P.  Kretchmer." 
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"Oh.  you've  yot  hiild  of  that  thin<f  for  teach- 
ing- a  fellow  to  form  names  O.  K.  from  Greek 
and  Latin — soin^  to  give  it  to  me  when  you  get 
throu.gh  with  it,  ain't  you"?  .said  the  Kid.  care- 
lessly. 

"Nav,  not  sci."  answered  the  Aired  Sire;   "the 


Bible  teaches  us  to  remember  the  poor  and 
needy,  whom  we  have  with  us  always.  I  shall 
.send  these  u.seful  instructions  to  the  Committee 
on  Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  the 
American  C)rnithologists'  Union." 


Letter  Box. 


A  GREAT  WORK  PROPOSED. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jaii/iary  il.  IS'-n. 
EiiiToK  OK  The  OsprEy: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  laying'  before  vour 
readers  the  following- 

SUGGS;STIONS    FOR     A     NEW     HISTORY    OF    NOKTH 
.^MERICiN  BIRDS. 

OUR    PKEDECESSORS. 

Only  three  more  or  less  complete  works  have 
been  published,  giving  the  external  characteris- 
tics in  connection  with  the  biographies  of  the 
birds  inhabiting-  the  regions  which  constituted 
tlie  United  States  for  the  time  being.  Those 
three,  it  need  only  be  added  for  form's  sake,  are 
(1)  WiLson's  (with  Ord's  and  Bonaparte's  contin- 
uations). (2)  Audubon's,  and  (3)  Baird.  Brewer 
and  Ridgway's.  The  numerous  other  works  on 
American  Ornithology  are  more  or  less  re- 
stricted in  .scope,  covering  only  portions  of  the 
territory,  never  completed,  superficial  compila- 
tions, mostly  confined  to  the  exhibition  of 
structural  characters,  or  monographic  of  limited 
groups. 

Some  may  think  (and  do  think)  that  Nuttall's 
"Manual  of  the  C)rnithology  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada",  published  in  1832-34.  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  category  as  the  works  of  Wil- 
son, Audubon,  and  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway. 
I  have  inclined  to  that  opinion  myself,  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  territory  was  covered  by  Nuttall, 
both  systematically  and  biog'raphicaily.  This 
mention,  however,  may    suffice  for  the  pre.sent. 

Of  course  this  enumeration  only  includes  bio- 
graphical ornithographies  covering,  in  intention 
at  least,  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States. 
Consequently  no  mention  is  in  order  of  mere 
descriptive  works.  The  two  most  recent  ones, 
however,  will  be  very  useful  in  connection  with 
the  new  work  contemplated.  Those  a're  Dr. 
Coues'  Key  to  North  American  Birds  (1872-97). 
and  Mr.  Ridg-way's  Manual  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds  (1887-971.  Both  are  excellent  and  the 
full  descriptions  of  the  Key  are  the  best  of  their 
kind.  Nor  do  I  forg-et  the  numerous  volumes 
descriptive  of  birds  of  limited  faunal  areas,  en- 
riched as  many  of  them  are  by  valuable  bi- 
ographies. I  have  looked  upon  one  of  those  vol- 
umes— The  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  by  the  prin- 
cipal editor  of  The  Osprey — as  a  model  for  the 
biographical  treatment  of  the  members  of  the 
class,  and  its  excellence  has  suggested  that  un- 
der the  same  auspices  a  more  g-eneral  work  could 
be  prosecuted  with  succes.s. 

DEFICIENCIES. 

The  great  general  works  that  have  been  men- 
tioned are  worthy  of  much,  if  not  all,  praise,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  all  and  each  deficient  in 


.some  respect  or  other,  and  the  earliest,  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  have  become  long'  ob- 
solete. 

Both  Wilson's  and  Audubon's  orig-inal  works 
observed  no  classification  and  were  merely  uncon- 
nected descriptions  and  biographies  of  species 
without  anj'  logical  sequence  and  only  follow- 
ing, one  after  the  other,  according  to  the  con- 
venience or  whim  of  the  authors.  Neither  work 
had  more  than  the  names  of  the  genera,  if  so 
much  as  that.  No  further  comment  need  be 
made. 

The  work  of  Baird.  Brewer  and  Ridgway  is 
still  a  standard  and  may  be  (and  is)  advantage- 
ously used  for  identification  of  specimens,  for 
concise  and  definite  information  as  to  diagnostic 
characteristics,  and  as  a  -store-house  of  data  con- 
cerning the  habits  of  many  species. 

A    NEW   WORK   TIMELY. 

A  ipiarter  of  a  centmw  has  intervened  between 
the  publication  of  the  three  volumes  treating  of 
land  birds  and  the  present  time.  That  quarter 
century  has  been  more  fruitful  in  observers  and 
describers  than  the  preceding-  three  quarters, 
and  the  time  is  ripe  now  for  the  commencement 
of  a  new  work  on  North  American  birds.  The 
time  that  has  elapsed  is  even  in  years  more 
than  intervened  between  the  first  two  of  the 
g-reat  works.  Wilson's  "American  Ornithology" 
was  c<mimenced  in  1808  and  terminated  (but  not 
completed)  in  1814.  Seventeen  years  passed  and 
a  new  work  was  begun.  Audubon's  "Ornithol- 
ogical Biograph3'"  was  eight  j-ears  in  publish- 
ing— 1831  to  1839.  Numerous  works  were  pub- 
lished afterward,  but  did  not  cover  the  whole 
tield  and  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  passed 
before  one  witli  equal  scope  was  given  to  the 
world.  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridg'way's  "History 
of  North  American  Birds,"  covering  all  the  land 
birds,  appeared  in  three  volumes  in  1874.  The 
two  volumes  on  water  birds,  however,  were  not 
issued  till  September.  1884,  .some  months  after 
the  appearance  of  Coues'  Key  in  its  enlarged 
second  edition. 

But  althoug-h  less  time  has  passed  since  the 
last  work  appeared  than  intervened  between  it 
and  Audubon's,  more  work-  vastly  more— has 
appeared  than  between  the  preceding  epochs. 
I  repeat,  then,  the  time  has  come  to  commence 
another  ornithology,  to  gather  the  harvest  scat- 
tered in  many  fields,  to  bring  it  together  in  a  new 
granary.  A  very  decided  improvement,  too,  can 
be  effected,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  life  histories  of  the  beings  to  which  we  are 
devoted. 

As  already  indicated,  Wilson's  and  Audubon's 
orig-inal  volumes  were  composed  only  of  incon- 
sequential series  of  descriptions  of  species  with 
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no  family  or  g'eneric  diagnoses.  Baird,  Brewer 
and  Ridg-way's  "History  of  North  American 
Bird^^"  was  a  threat  advance,  inasmuch  as  system 
was  introduced  and  for  the  time  quite  well  de- 
veloped. The  families  and  the  genera  were,  on 
the  whole,  well  diagnosed.  Thus  generalization 
was  applied  to  the  classificatory  data  compre- 
hended in  the  volumes.  But  there  was  no  gen- 
eralization of  the  biographical  information. 
That  information  was  only  given  in  the  form  of 
observations  <in  the  individual  species.  I  dislike 
to  say  more,  but  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  there  is 
a  certain  appearance  of  crudity  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  biographies  that  has  been  always 
repellent  to  me.  The  author  who  as.sumed  the 
task  of  digesting  the  biographical  data  was  a 
much  less  able  man  than  his  collaborateurs, 
Baird  and  Ridgway,  who  alone  assumed  the  sys- 
tematic portion  of  the  work.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  generalize  or  generize  (pardon  the  word — it  is 
needed)  his  facts. 

HESIK.^^BILITY   OF    GEXERIZED    BIOGRAPHIES. 

One  of  the  features  that  would  be  most  desir" 
able  in  the  new  Avifauna  would  be  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  habits  common  to  all  the  species  of 
a  genus  under  the  generic  caption.  In  fact,  a 
summary  of  all  the  ecological  features  charac- 
teristic of  the  combined  species,  and  an  indica- 
tion as  to  the  range  of  difference  or  divergence, 
would  fill  a  want  that  is  really  often  felt  by 
some  at  least.  The  mere  attempt  to  make  such 
a  summary,  or  to  criticize,  would,  itself,  clarify 
the  mind  and  impart  a  more  vivid  perception  of 
what  may  be  known  in  a  dormant  way.  but  not 
appreciated  in  its  bearings  on  a  given  subject. 
Most  of  the  physiological  characteristics  of 
birds  are  common  to  all  the  species  of  a  genus. 
This  fact  was  appreciated  Icjng  ago.  As  far 
back  as  1778  dear  old  Gilbert  White  incidentally 
directed  attention  to  it  in  the  Natural  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Selborne.  In  his  "Letter 
xlii"  to  Daines  Barrington,  he  urged  the  desira- 
bility of  learning  to  tell  birds  in  the  bush  as 
well  as  in  the  hand,  and  claimed  that  the  genus 
to  which  a  bird  belongs  might  be  recognized  in 
most  cases  at  a  distance.  He  remarked.  "A 
good  ornithologist  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
birds  b\'  their  air  as  well  as  by  their  colours  and 
shape;  on  the  g'round  as  well  as  on  the  wing; 
and  in  the  bush  as  well  as  in  the  hand.  For, 
though  it  must  not  be  .said  that  every  spei'ics  of 
birds  has  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  yet  there 
is  .somewhat  in  nio^it genera  at  least,  that  at  first 
sight  discriminates  them,  and  enables  a  judi- 
cious observer  to  pronounce  upon  them  with 
some  certainty.     Put  a  bird  in    motion, 

■ et  vera  incessu  patuit ' ." 

What  was  true  in  White's  day  is  true  to  a 
much  greater  degree  in  ours.  Then  the  genera 
of  birds  were  often  heterogeneous  assemblages 
and  not  natural  aggregates  of  species — certain- 
ly not  when  all  the  extra-European  species  were 
considered.  Now  they  are  so  strictly  limited 
that,  for  physiological  purposes,  if  for  no  other, 
they  are  little  more  than  diversiform  species, 
even  when  the  variants  of  a  genus  are  very 
numerous. 

I  have  frequently  desired  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent certain  habits  were  peculiar  to  species  or 
common  to  all,   and    in    order   to   do    so    had    to 


search  through  the  biographies  of  all  the 
species,  and  even  when  I  had  finished  the  task 
had  to  indulge  in  much  assumption,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  definite  information.  In  fact,  the 
comparative  method  had  not  been  followed,  and 
toi>  often  it  looked  as  if  the  species  under  re- 
view had  been  regarded  as  a  being  which 
was  unlike  any  other  that  existed.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  The  various  biographies  should 
be  prepared  on  a  regular  plan  and  the  data 
given  in  a  uniform  sequence  for  each  species, 
and  a  summary  furnished  for  each  genus.  The 
deficiencies  in  i)ur  knowledge  could  then  be  per- 
ceived at  once,  and  .some  one  of  the  numerous 
observers  mig-ht  be  incited  to  fill  the  void.  A 
greater  interest  would  be  imparted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  many  students  who  do  not  know  what 
to  observe  would  be  glad  to  learn  how  to  direct 
their  energies. 

I>KOI'OS.\L  FOU    I't'BI.IC.VTION. 

Tlie  publication  of  such  a  work  could  be  com- 
menced in  a  few  months.  It  need  not  be  carried 
on  in  a  systematic  manner,  that  is,  in  a  regular 
series,  such  as  is  g'iven  by  the  celebrated  Check- 
List  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Unioi'. 
We  would  have  many  precedents  for  a  contraiy 
course.  We  could  avail  ourselves  of  the  re- 
searches of  many,  and  take  up  for  publication 
g'enera  and  species  to  which  attention  would  be 
given  at  any  time.  The  first  two  American 
ornithologies  were  published  on  similar  lines. 
So  also  have  been  many  European  works,  and 
notably  Dresser's  great  work  on  the  Birds  of 
Eurcipe.  But  I  would  not  altogether  leave  the 
descriptions  to  be  bound  in  such  incoherent 
fashion.  The  genera  might  be  published  as 
monographs,  each  with  its  own  pagination  but 
on  the  inside  of  the  page,  and  when  the  work, 
or  any  volume  should  be  completed,  a  title  page 
and  table  of  contents  could  be  supplied  with  in- 
dications for  numbering  on  the  outside  of  the 
pages.  Dresser's  work,  already  referred  to,  is 
an  example  of  such  a  mode,  and  George  Robert 
Gray's  .great  work  on  the  Genera  of  Birds  is 
another. 

We  might  begin  the  new  History  of  North 
American  Birds  in  connection  with  The  OSI'KEY, 
giving  it  in  the  form  of  monthly  appendixes, 
which  mig-ht  be  bound  up  with  each  volume  of 
the  periodical  at  its  end,  or  reserved  and  filed 
for  binding-  as  an  independent  work.  Provision 
could  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  both 
parties — those  who  would  prefer  to  retain  it  as 
part  of  the  volumes  and  those  who  would  rath- 
er separate  the  monographs  for  an  independent 
work.  When  completed,  systematic  as  well  as 
alphabetical  indexes  could  be  supplied  for  The 
Osi'REV,  as  well  as  title  pages,  tables  of  contents 
and  indexes  for  the  independent  work. 

CI,.\SSIFICATION   TO   BE   .\DOPTED. 

The  general  classification  might  be  left  to  the 
last,  and  thus  the  opportunity  might  be  enjoyed 
of  availing  ourselves  of  the  latest  utterances  of 
science.  These.  I  hope,  will  emanate  from  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union.  I  should  be 
willing  to  accept  the  outcome  of  the  united 
wi.sdom  of  the  Union  as  being  as  close  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth  as  was  feasible  for  the 
time.  Such  agreement,  it  is  true,  would  be 
rather  a  compromise  or   agreement    by    conven- 
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tion  than  the  result  of  scientific  deduction,  but 
a  very  h)n<c  time  must  elapse  before  we  can 
realize  a  classificatioTi  which  is  the  best  expres- 
sion of  niorpholo}4'ical  facts.  Meanwhile  the 
ccuiventional  a^'reeuient  in  question,  it  appears 
to  me,  will  be  the  most  convenient  for  all. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  before  the  time  comes 
to  combine  the  sii;natures  of  the  new  work  in 
volumes,  the  Ornithi>loffists'  Union  will  have 
modified  their  present  classification.  There  is, 
it  is  no  secret,  much  difference  of  opinion 
among-  the  members  of  the  executive  committee 
respecting-  various  questions  of  taxonomy  and 
nomenclature,  and  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
number  maj'  have  a  value  outweig-hing-  all  the 
others  in  some  cases.  Nevertheless,  the  weak 
points  of  any  one  may  be  appreciated  by  several 
better  than  by  the  one,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  be  dispo.sed  to  adopt  the  verdict  of  the 
majority  as  being  as  near  right  as  any  other 
for  the  time  being.  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
and  doubtless  will  remain  weak  points.  For  ex- 
ample, the  present  sequence  from  the  Auks  to 
the  Thrushes  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  is  simply 
the  result  of  turning-  upside  down  the  old 
scheme  in  which  the  Thrushes  were  placed 
highest  on  account  of  a  fanciful  metaphysical 
conception  and  assumption.  Of  course  the 
proper  way  to  arrang-e  the  sequence  would  be  to 
determine  what  group  is  the  most  g-eneralized, 
commence  with  that,  and  proceed  onward  by 
approximation  of  those  groups  successively 
most  nearly  related.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
■we  will  obtain  all  the  requisite  data  for  such  a 
work  in  time  to  u.se  them. 

.WINE    OKDEHS. 

But  there  is  one  set  of  facts  which  we  can 
feel  sure  of  ni>w,  and  which  the  American  Or- 
nitholog'ists'  Union  owes  to  itself  and  the  scien- 
tific community  at  large  to  attend  to.  The  cat- 
alogue of  the  Union  preserves  the  old  fashioned 
"orders'"  and  "families"  in  its  latest  issue,  in 
spite  of  what  the  individual  members  must 
know  and  realize.  The  attribution  to  the  so- 
called  orders  of  birds  of  that  rank  is  a  sin 
against  classification,  as  well  as  the  truth,  which 
should  not  be  persisted  in.  It  involves  mis- 
statements and  wrong  generalizations,  which 
give  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  character 
and  relaticniship  of  the  class  under  considera- 
tion. The  class  is  remarkable  above  all  other 
vertebrates  for  its  intense  morphological  homo- 
geneity, that  is.  clo.se  resemblance  to  each  other 
in  structure.  The  differences  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  living-  species  are  less  than  those 
between  the  g-roups  of  the  reptilian  orders  of 
turtles,  or  lizards,  or  serpents,  or  than  those  be- 
tween the  suborders  of  Primates  (if  we  include 
therein  the  Lemurs),  or  those  of  Carnivores  or 
Cetaceans.  I  would  scarcely  recognize  any 
orders  among  living  birds — certainly  not  more 
than  two.  It  is  questioned  by  some  whether 
we  ought  to  recognize  the  Birds  as  a  class, 
a  few,  such  as  Cope,  Steinmann  and  Dcklerlein, 
regarding-  the  g'-roup  as  a  niere  division  of 
Sauropsids  or  reptiles;  but,  although  I  recognize 
the  slight  differences,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny 
class  rank  to  the  feathered  vertebrates. 

I  have  been  told  that  we  had  to  recognize 
orders  because  there  is  no  other  category  which 
could  be  used  for  the  groups  so  called.     I  would 


not  pull  down  without  an  attempt  to  repair  the 
damage  done  thereby  and  therefore  make  a  sug- 
gestion. For  provisional  purposes,  the  orders 
of  most  ornithologists  niigrht  be  desig-nated  as 
suborders  and  the  so-called  suborders  would 
have  about  the  value  of  superfamilies.  The 
superfamily  is  a  category  which  I  first  u.sed  for 
aggreg'-ations  of  mammalian  families  of  less 
than  subordinal  value  in  1871,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  employed  in  the  classification  of  many 
orders  and  classes.  In  ornithology  Stejneger 
skilfully  applied  the  superfamily  as  early  as 
1.S8.S.  and  almost  all  of  his  groups  so  designated 
appear  to  me  to  be  well  restricted  and  therefore 
worthy  of  retention. 

NATUKAI.    SKI.KCTION    ,4MONr,    BIKDS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  zool- 
ogy is  the  manner  in  which  nature  has  selected 
from  the  hosts  of  birds  which  must  have  had  their 
day.  I  have  heard  the  statement  several 
times  that  nature  was  limited  in  her  .selection 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  that  the  par- 
ticular type  manifest  in  the  living  forms  was 
the  o?ily  one  fitted  by  structure  and  environing 
conditions  for  aerial  life.  The  bats  and  the 
pterodactyles  as  well  as  the  Archa?opterygids 
(tailed  birds  of  the  Jurassic  age)  and  other 
toothed  birds  are  evidences  of  the  potentiality 
of  nature,  clearly  demonstrate  that  she  was  not 
confined  to  a  special  type  of  birds,  and  hint  at 
what  might  have  been.  Nevertheless,  the  cul- 
mination of  the  type  in  the  specialized  class 
which  siu-yives,  and  further  in  the  very  special- 
ized group  of  singing  birds  or  Oscines  shows 
that  the  group  is  specially  fitted  for  accommo- 
dation to  present  conditions,  A  culmination  of 
like  degree  is  seen  in  no  other  class  of  verte- 
brates, and  the  development  of  the  characteris- 
tic in  birds  is  therefore  especially  notc7Vortliy 
and  deserves  to  be  expressed  in  the  most  promi- 
nent manner  possible.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
every  device  seems  to  have  been  adopted  to  con- 
ceal the  truth.  First,  the  primai"y  divisions  of 
the  class  have  been  named  orders  (or  even  sub- 
classes) and  then  the  o.scine  birds  have  been  dis- 
tributed among-  numerous  families. 

When  we  inquire  what  are  the  characters  of 
the  orders,  we  find  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  superficial  features  only  and  those  of  very 
slight  value,  such  as,  whether  the  legs  are  short 
or  long:,  whether  the  toes  are  webbed  or  free, 
whether  the  hind  toe  is  connected  with  the  in- 
ner or  not,  and  whether  the  bill  is  hooked  or 
straight. 

To  appreciate  the  sliglit  importance  of  such 
characters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  in  re- 
view a  good  series,  and  we  find  the  variation  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  a  character  which  is  u.sed 
for  ordinal  purpose  may  be  manifest  else- 
where in  the  representative  of  another  "order" 
otherwise  contrasting  with  it.  For  example, 
two  genera  that  may  be  related  even,  the  Secre- 
tary bird  of  Africa,  generally  referred  to  the 
h'liptorfs.  and  the  Seriema  of  South  America, 
usually  referred  to  the  Hi'iodiones.  belong- 
nearly  as  much  to  one  order  as  the  other;  Ules- 
ilfS  resembles  "the  Helioiniihcs  in  its  head,  the 
Penelopes  and  Curassows  in  body,  and  especial- 
ly its  wings,  and  the  Pigeons  in  its  feet,"  and 
was  placed  by  Gray,  Bonaparte  and  Hartlaub 
in  the  family   Mcgapodiidcr  and   associated   by 
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Gray  and  Hartlaiib  with  the  Passcres:  but  A. 
Milne-Edward--^  demonstrated  that  it  had  gral- 
line  characteristics  and  approximated  it  to  the 
Rails  and  Herons.  The  Heliornithids  themselves 
"have  been  perhaps  more  tossed  about  from 
pillar  to  post  of  the  (unitholog'ical  edifice  than 
most;  they  have  mainly  oscillated  between  the 
Divers  and  Grebes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Rails  on  the  other. ■"  Beddard  thinks  that  they 
"form  a  distinct  family  which  has  traversed  for 
a  certain  distance  the  branch  leading'  from  the 
Rails  to  the"  Loons.  Cliionis  is  another  of  those 
eqviivocal  types  which  almost  equally  approaches 
and  deviates  from,  and  has  been  classed  with, 
waders,  swimmers,  and  g^allinaceous  birds,  and 
at  last  was  reg^arded  by  Coues  and  Kidder  "as  a 
connecting'  link,  closing'  the  narrow  gap  be- 
tween the  Plovers  and  Gulls  of  the  present  day," 
The.se  instances  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
want  of  definiteness  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  so-called  orders  of  birds. 

OSCINE    FAMILIES. 

The  families  of  Oscine  birds  are  at  least  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  orders.  They  are  based  on 
such  characters  as  the  various  degrees  of  devel- 
opment of  a  single  wing  feather  (the  first  prim- 
ary), the  form  of  the  bill,  whether  the  bill  has  a 
slight  notch  or  none,  whether  there  are  feathers 
over  the  nostrils  or  not,  and  even  on  size  and 
color.  For  example,  the  Coii-idcr  are  diag'nosed 
as  being  "larger  (wing'  more  than  4.00  inches)" 
and  thus  contrasted  with  the  Paiidcc.  which  are 
"smaller  (wing  less  than  4.00  inches);"  the  Birds 
of  Paradi.se  are  segregated  in  a  family  distin- 
guished from  the  Crows  only  because  there  is  an 
exuberance  of  feathers  sonieivherc  or  other  (in 
no  two  g'enera  the  same),  and  the  most  distinct- 
ive character  that  has  been  found  for  the  Tiir- 
didcr  is  the  spotting  of  the  breast  of  the  young. 
Nor  is  this  protest  against  the  inordinate  value 
of  some  of  the  groups  of  birds  the  first  made  by 
myself, 

I  am  tempted  here  to  indulge  in  a  remi- 
niscence which  may  interest  you,  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Prof.  Baird,  having  nearly 
completed  the  three  volumes  of  the  "History 
of  American  |Land]  Birds."  by  Baird,  Brewer 
and  Ridgway,  asked  me  to  write  an  intro- 
duction giving'  the  general  aspect  of  ornithol- 
ogy and  a  synopsis  of  the  major  groups  down  to 
the  families.  I  was  then  his  guest  at  Peak's 
Lsland,  and  one  bright  afternoon  in  Aug'ust  (1873) 
I  dictated  to  his  stenographic  secretary  the 
matter  appearing  as  the  first  three  and  a  third 
pages  in  the  introduction  to  the  History.  Sub- 
sequently, on  my  return  to  Washington,  I  got 
together  all  the  skeletons  and  skulls  of  birds  that 
could  be  found,  and,  although  I  had  been  disap- 
pointed previoush-,  hoped  to  be  able  to  discover 
osteological  or  other  anatomical  characters  that 
would  co-ordinate  with  the  external  features 
generally  used  to  distinguish  families.  All  my 
efforts  were  fruitless,  although  I  found  charac- 
ters of  minor  importance,  but  on  account  of  the 
paucity  of  the  material  could  not  satisfy  my.self 
of  the  value  of  those  characters.  Various  de- 
mands on  my  time  deteriel  me  from  pursuing 
the  investigation  further  and  the  knowledge 
that  my  views  would  not  harmonize  at  all  with 
those  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  work  added 
force  to  reasons  for  declining  to  do  more.     Pro- 


fessor Baird,  with  his  usual  liberality  for  heter- 
odoxy, expressed  perfect  willingness  to  tolerate 
the  expression  of  difference  of  opinion,  but  I 
deemed  it  best  to  persist  in  declining.  Finally 
Dr.  Coues  came  to  Washington,  was  appealed 
to  by  Prof.  Baird.  and  undertook  the  completion 
of  the  introduction.  Doubtless,  the  work  gained 
by  his  accession  and,  reading  between  the  lines, 
it  would  .seem  that  he  shared  .some  of  my  views 
respecting  the  taxonomic  value  of  the  groups, 
but  was  willing  to  follow  in  the  current  for  the 
time  being,  and  appeared  to  accept  groups  on 
the  best  terms  he  could  discover  or  invent  to 
condone  them. 

Most  of  the  g^enerally  admitted  families  of 
birds  outside  of  the  Passerines  appear  to  me  to 
be  well  founded,  but  I  cannot  regard  the  Oscine 
so-called  families  as  such.  The  extremely  triv- 
ial characters  which  have  been  used  to  discrim- 
inate them  are  not  only  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  those  used  by  students  of  other 
classes  to  differentiate  families,  but  they  are 
insig^nificant  even  when  contrasted  with  those 
used  to  distinguish  families  in  other  groups  of 
birds.  To  entitle  the  sections  of  Oscines 
generally  called  families  as  such,  is  to  obscure 
and  falsify  our  knowledge  of  structure  and  to 
give  a  distorted  idea  of  the  group.  The  Os- 
cines stand  out  as  a  remarkably  homogeneous 
group  of  over  six  thousand  species  (more  than 
half  of  the  class),  and  thus  contrast  strongly 
with  most  other  groups,  whose  representatives 
are  few  in  number.  To  substitute  the  idea  of 
number  for  morphology  is  unscientific  and 
should  not  be  encouraged  by  scientific  men. 
Defense  of  the  families  has  been  made  on  the 
ground  that  because  the  species  are  so  numer- 
ous, families  should  be  made  of  the  leading' 
divisions.  This  argument  is  tantamount  to 
the  contention  that  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
itself  should  be  suppressed  or  disguised. 

Objects  should  be  called  hy  their  right  names. 
If  the  groups  in  question  are  confessed  to  lack 
family  characters,  thej-  should  not  be  designated 
as  families.  Let  a  lesson  be  taken  from  other 
zoologists.  There  are  families  of  insects — the 
Carabids  and  Scarabeids  among'  beetles,  and  the 
Ichneunuinids  and  Chalcidids  among  Hymen- 
opters,  for  example — which  contain  nearly  as 
many  as  or  even  more  species  than  are  known 
of  birds,  and  yet  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
subordinating  the  constituent  groups  under  a 
family  designation.  It  is  to  hoped  that  the 
Ornithologrists"  LTnion  will  re-open  this  question 
of  classification  and  be  guided  by  morphology 
and  not  by  arithmetic. 

Respectfully  submitting  this  question  of  taxon- 
omy to  the  examination  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  we  may  await  their  criticism 
until  the  time  comes  for  us  to  act  on  the  ques- 
tion. If  decision  should  not  be  rendered  before 
that  time,  we  mig'ht  take  the  initiative  and  eval- 
uate the  groups  generally  called  families  as  sub- 
families. Whether  we  will  be  able  to  recognize 
more  than  one  family  among  the  CJscines  will  be 
a  question  whose  consideration  we  can  also  defer 
till  it  is  time  to  act. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  degradation  of  the 
taxonomic  rank  of  the  Oscine  group  I  have 
heard  is  that  the  term  family  is  needed  on  ac- 
count of  the  multiplicity  of  the  species  to  be 
arranged.     This,  however,    is   no   valid   reason. 
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Till-  eiitonidlofi-ist  has  mastered  the  difficulty. 
The  entire  ( )sciiio  f^rcuip.  fi>r  the  sake  of  arj^ii- 
nieiit,  may  be  considered  a  family  (Frini^illidiii' 
if  you  will)  and  the  primary  divisions,  generally 
called  families,  can  be  desijfnated  as  subfami- 
lies. The  next  divisions,  generally  denomi- 
nated subfamilies,  may  then  be  called  fjroups 
and  f,'iven  a  name  from  the  typical  genera  in  a 
plural  form.  Thus  we  may  have  a  family  J''t'iii- 
ilillichr.  a  subfamily  Friua^illincc  (  family  /•'riii- 
i^itlidcc  of  most),  and  a  group  FriiigiUa-.  These 
categories,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  sufficient, 
but  if  others  re<|uire  uujre,  they  can  still  follow 
the  entonu>logist  and  interpose  between  the  sub- 
family and  the  group  trilies  and  subtribes  and 
even  sui'Hkc.knkka  between  a  g'roup  and  g'enera. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  Thk  OsprKY  may  think 
that  these  views  as  to  the  slig"ht  value  of  the 
characters  distinctive  of  the  so-called  families 
of  Oscines  are  peculiar  to  myself.  Therefore  I 
hasten  to  disown  any  claim  to  originality  or  to 
credit.  Several  of  the  masters  of  avine  taxon- 
oniv  have  expressed  similar  opinions. 

Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  in  preparing-  for  his 
g-reat  work  on  fossil  birds,  was  compelled  to  ex- 
amine in  detail  the  osteology  of  the  class,  and 
as  a  result  he  refused  to  recognize  families 
among"  the  ( )scines.  Huxley  studied  the  osteology 
of  birds  with  special  reference  to  their  classifi- 
cation and  he  also  failed  to  distinguish  fami- 
lies in  the  same  g^roup.  ITu-bringer,  in  his  mon- 
umental work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  class,  again 
combined  all  the  Oscines  in  one  family,  for  which 
he  used  the  name  Fasscrida'.  Even  in  a  faunal 
work,  the  same  idea  was  accepted;  Seebohm,  in 
"A  History  of  British  Birds,"  named  the  group 
in  question  "Family  /^asscridir,  or  Sing-ing- 
Birds."  Still  more,  he  even  carried  into  execu- 
tion the  suggestion  that  the  so-called  families 
should  be  deg-raded  to  the  rank  of  subfamilies 
by  actually  doing  so  and  designating  the  sub- 
families "Turdina?  or  Thrushes,"  "Sylviina?  or 
Warblers,"  "Parina;  or  Tits,"  "Corvina;  or 
Crows,"  "Laniin;e  or  Shrikes,"  "Ampelina?  or 
Waxings,"  "Sturnin;e  or  Starlings."  "Fringil- 
lin;e  or  Finches."  "Hirundininai'  or  Swallows," 
"Motacillina'  or  Wagtails."  and  "Alaudina?  or 
I.,arks. "  It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  we 
have  excellent  precedents  for  the  procedure 
recommended,  and  the  reform  already  partly 
effected. 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  high  or  super- 
generic  groups  to  the  low  or  subspecific. 

SUBSPECIES. 

There  is  a  serious  taxonomic  problem  that 
will  confront  us  in  the  treatment  of  North 
American  birds.  Our  ornitholog-ists  very  gen- 
erally have  manifested  a  disposition  to  study 
the  variations  of  species  and  to  discriminate  the 
variants  as  subspecies.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
the  same  direction  in  other  branches  of  zoology 
and  by  some  it  has  been  called  the  statistical 
method.  It  has  been  very  recently  employed  in 
ichthyology.  For  example.  Mr.  Walter  Gars- 
tang,  of  Plymouth,  appears  to  have  shown  that 
there  is  an  averag^e  of  minor  characteristics 
which  differentiate  the  mackerels  of  different 
rang-es  as  distinct  races,  but  he  has  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  name  such  races.  Such  studies 
are  valuable  and  should  not  be  decried.  Never- 
theless an  instability  is  introduced  in  any  group 


in  whicli  undue  jironiinence  is  g'iven  to  such 
variations  which  is  embarrassing.  I  do  not  see 
any  end  to  such  splitting,  but  an  interminable 
numl)er  of  subspecies  looms  threatening'  in  the 
future.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  new  orni- 
thology a  very  subordinate  rank  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  subspecies.  The  species  might  be  de- 
scribed in  generalized  terms,  that  is.  iTicluding- 
all  the  variants,  and  the  diversification  into  sub- 
species indicated  in  terse  phraseolog'y  imme- 
diately after  the  diagnosis  of  the  comUKtn  char- 
acters. 

This  recommendiition.  I  foresee,  will  not  be 
acceptable  to  some,  who  would  prefer  to  see 
subsjiecies  ti'eated  in  the  same  way  as  spec'cs. 
There  are  indication.s  even  that  sooner  or  1  '  er 
some  one  will  break  from  the  ranks  of  tr''  o- 
mialists  and  return  to  the  binomialists,  giv  .ig' 
regular  specific  names  to  what  are  now  called 
subspecies.  It  has  been  held  by  most  of  our 
naturalists  that  the  difference  between  spe":ies 
and  subspecies  is  that  the  former  do  not  inter- 
grade  and  the  latter  do  intergrade  with  others. 
There  have  been  mutterings  of  dissatisfaction 
however  with  this  view  recently,  and  there  i?.  no 
telling'  when  present  re.straints  will  confine  no 
longer. 

nxTR Ai.iMiiwr,   sPKc:i-:s. 

I  woidd  also  deviate  from  a  custom  that  has 
been  long-  fashionable  in  this  country  as  v,-ell  as 
in  England,  that  is,  the  incorporation  of  acci- 
dental species  with  the  legitimate  fauna.  The 
greed  for  foreign  possessions  that  has  been  dom- 
inant in  England  for  centuries,  and  that  has 
now  most  unhappily  extended  to  this  country, 
has  been  manifest  in  the  treatment  of  our 
fauna  as  well  as  in  politics.  Every  poor  wan- 
derer, driven  Ijy  adverse  winds  or  some  other 
calamity,  is  reg-istered,  as  soon  as  identified,  as  a 
representative  of  the  fauna.  In  Eng-land,  where 
numerous  collectors  have  been  searching  for 
rarities  for  many  years,  and  which  is  favorably 
situated  to  receive  and  detain  for  a  time  .such 
wanderers,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
listed  avifauna  is  constituted  of  such  waifs  and 
estrays;  in  America,  the  percentage  is  increas- 
ing, but  to  a  less  degree.  Such  a  procedure 
gives  a  wrong-  idea  of  the  native  fauna  and  of 
geographical  distribution,  and  should  be  modi- 
fied. Of  course,  the  fact  that  a  foreigner  has 
wandered  to  the  country  should  be  recorded,  but 
not  in  the  same  category  as  the  natives.  "One 
Swallow  does  not  make  a  summer." 

SYNONYMY. 

The  question  of  synonymy  or  bibliog'-raphical 
references  may  be  considered  next. 

I  fail  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  the  repe- 
tition in  every  work  of  complete  synonymies. 
Some  time  a  brake  will  have  to  be  applied  and 
it  mig-ht  be  done  now.  I  would  be  disposed  to 
restrict  the  references  to  the  first  describer  of 
the  .species,  the  authority  for  the  whole  name 
adopted.  Wilson.  Audubon.  Baird  (1858).  Coues 
(Key).  Baird.  Brewer  nd  Ridg-way.  and  the  au- 
thorities for  statements  made  respecting  biog-- 
raphical  details.  Such  references  woiUd  be  full 
eimugh  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  investiga- 
tor who  wishes  to  trace  historical  facts  in 
greater  detail  mu.st  know  where  to  go  to  find 
the  requisite  information.     Even    the    list    here 
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{fiven  mig-ht  seem  to  be  a  fofmidable  one  and 
inordinately  lonjf,  but  there  are  few  ca.'^es  where 
there  would  be  independent  references  to  so 
many  authorities  as  are  mentioned.  Many  of 
the  .species  have  been  described  since  Wilson 
and  Audubon,  and  even  Baird,  and  one  and  the 
same  authority  may  serve  for  the  combination 
of  first  describer  of  the  species  and  giver  of 
entire  name,  and  be  al.so  the  author  of  one  of  the 
great  works  to  be  quoted. 

SF.OUENCK   OF   D.\T.4. 

The  value  of  the  new  work  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced if  the  chapters  or  species  are  treated  in 
a  uniform  manner,  so  that  the  inquirer  may  be 
able  to  turn  at  once  to  the  place  where  he  may 
find  desired  information,  if  it  can  be  given. 
All  of  the  American  biographies  are  more  or 
less  iireg'ular  in  this  respect,  and  the  informa- 
tion g'iven  is  imparted  in  a  "helter-skelter" 
manner. 

The  sequence  mig'ht  be  somewhat  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Diagnosis  and  description  of  the  species. 

Variation  or  subspecies. 

Comparisons. 

Distribution. 

Migration, 

Station;  for  example,  whether  occurring  chief- 
\y  in  woods  or  meadows,  along'  shores,  about 
water,  etc. 

Sociabilitv. 

Postures. 

Walk. 

Flight. 

Voice. 

Food. 

Mode  of  feeding. 

Mating. 

Nest. 

Eggs. 

Incubation. 

Young. 

Moulting. 

Age  of  pairing. 

Parasites  or  companions. 

I  sug'gest  this  for  consideration  and  criticism. 

I  would  especially  insist  on  the  observance  of 
a  regular  sequence  for  the  presentation  of  data 
respecting  habits,  for  the  rea.son  that  most  of 
the  recent  compilations  on  the  American  Avi- 
fauna err  through  the  want  of  .such  observance. 
In  most  of  them,  the  recorded  ob.servations  are 
given  in  the  form  of  notes  on  a  species  by  vari- 
ous contributors,  so  that  the  same  phenomena 
may  be  mentioned  in  half  a  dozen  disconnected 
paragraphs  in  the  hi.storj'  of  one  bird.  What  is 
wanted,  ]nc  jiutitr,  is  a  conci.se  statement  of  a 
phenomenon  in  one  place  so  definite  that  we 
may  at  once  turn  to  it.  What  Mr.  Smith,  or 
Mr.  Jones,  or  Mr.  Brown  thinks  of  the  habits  of 
a  bird — say  Caconyiniis  iiiirahilis — is  of  little  mo- 
ment to  most  of  us.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
species  in  a  logical  and  readable  form  that  is 
desirable. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  deprecat- 
ing inf<n'mation  given  in  the  form  of  abstracts 
from  observing-  historians.  Such  abstracts  I 
would  esteem  above  all  when  the  information 
depends  on  the  .superior  powers  or  opportunities 
of  observation  of  some  one.  Quotation,  I  think, 
is  preferable  for  disputed  facts  or  from  a  classi- 


cal author — if  the  matter  can  be  skilfully  in- 
termingled with  the  body  of  the  histor_v,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  harmony  in  style  of  the 
work. 

In  addition  to  these  data,  there  are  various 
species  who.se  relations  to  man  are  such  that 
they  .should  be  considered  more  at  length.  In- 
formation should  be  .sought  and  given  respect- 
ing their  economic  value,  palatability,  and  mode 
of  pursuit  or  capture, 

GENKR.^I,. 

One  of  the  difficulties  we  will  have  to  meet  is 
due  to  the  great  extent  of  our  country  and  the 
consequent  diiferences  of  sea.sons.  I  suppose 
we  will  have  to  be  content  for  the  present  with 
the  calendar  times  of  immigration  to  and  em- 
igration from  different  regions,  of  egg-laying', 
and  of  moulting.  But  in  the  future,  doubtless, 
we  may  have  such  phenomena  connected  with 
equations  of  temperature  and  other  conditions, 
and  from  those  equations  may  be  deduced  the 
consequences  for  any  given  area  of  which  the 
temperature  and  correlated  conditions  are 
known.  In  other  terms,  the  facts  may  be  gen- 
eralized: now  they  can  be  specified  only. 

Such  a  work  as  is  contemplated  must  be  to  a 
large  extent  a  compilation,  and  indeed  its  value 
will  depend  on  the  manner  and  extent  of  com- 
pilation. In  other  words,  the  method  miist 
coii/nist  with  that  adopted  by  Wilson  and  Audu- 
bon. They  depended  almost  entirely  for  their 
life-histories  on  their  own  observations.  Now 
there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  any  one  man 
can  become  acquainted  through  his  own  ob- 
servations with  all  the  facts  relative  to  all  or 
even  many  of  the  animals  he  has  to  deal  with. 
Audubon  certainly  did  not.  and  not  one  natura'- 
ist  before  or  since  has  devoted  the  time  or  en- 
joyed conditions  .so  favorable  for  observation  as 
he  did.  Necessarily  we  must  supplement  our 
ob.servations  by  those  of  others.  Biographies 
■so  prepared,  with  the  requisite  weighing  of  evi- 
dence, comparison,  and  criticism,  will  be  much 
better  than  the  unaided  observations  of  even  a 
Wilson  or  an  Audubon, 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  style,  A 
work  may  be  scientific  in  matter  and  elegant  in 
expression  at  the  same  time;  scientific  detail  by 
no  means  excludes  literary  finish,  but  may  be 
enhanced  in  value  by  such  polish.  Of  our  early 
predecessors,  on  the  whole,  Wilson's  style  is  the 
best;  Audubon's  is  too  rhetorical  and,  I  am  al- 
most inclined  to  add,  too  bombastic,  to  suit  my 
ta.ste  at  least.  The  best  of  all  are  the  sketches 
by  Coues. 

HISTOKIC.\I.. 

Collateral  with  the  new  work  on  North  Amer- 
ican l)irds,  one  on  the  history  of  ornithology  in 
America  may  be  published  and  may  .serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  .systematic  work.  Therein 
the  principal  features  of  the  works  that  have 
successively  had  their  day  should  be  given,  and 
biographical  notices  of  the  authors  and  por- 
traits of  the  principal  ones  mav  accompany  the 
text, 

WHO  SH.\I,I,    WKITE? 

With  .some  at  least  of  the  large  number  of  or- 
nitholog-ists  now  living,  we  could  co-operate, 
and  we  should  welcome  any  who  might  be   able 
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to  contribute  inniu><;-l-aphs  in  hannoiiy  with  tlie 
plan  determined  upon.  The  elastic  system 
adopted  would  enable  us  to  publish  a  monograph 
of  a  i^enus  or  species  when  it  was  ready.  The 
wiirk  shnirld  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  re- 
sponsible editors,  and  none  would  be  betterqual- 
itied  to  undertake  the  task  of  supervision  then 
theprincipal  editor  of  Thk  Osi'KKV,  whohashim- 
self  published  elejjant  biof;-raphies — the  best  in 
the  lan}4uaj;"e — in  his  "Birds  of  the  Northwest" 
and  "The  Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley."  I 
would  therefore  nominate  him  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  tlie  new  work. 

The  names  of  the  varions  contributors  should 
appear  on  the  title  pag'e  as  well  as  at  the  end  of 
each  article  contributed. 


I  have  written  thus  at  length  to  open  the  way 
for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  ad- 
visability and  method  of  preparation  of  a  new 
Histi>ry  of  North  American  birds.  I  would  like 
to  add  otlier  details,  but  have  already  encroached 
loo  much  on  the  present  number  of  Thk  Os- 
PKKV.  Meanwhile,  sug'f^'estions,  criticisms  and 
information  will  be  welcomed. 

Yours  verv  trulv, 

"Thko.  Gii.i,. 

A  Fr.\ud — Look  orx  kor  Him  ! 

Washincton.  I).  C  February  '>,  1«90. 
Editor  of  Thk  (  i.'^I'KKy: 

For  several  months  past  an  unscrupulous  in- 
dividual has  been  canvassing-  parts  of  Kentucky, 


Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ontario,  etc..  offering; 
to  sell  the  publication  called  "Birds  and  All 
Nature,"  or  something'  of  the  -same  sort,  and 
thus  obtaining  money  from  nuinerous  people 
under  false  pretenses.  The  Chicag^o  firm  pub- 
licly denoinice  him  as  a  fraud,  and  offer  a 
reward  for  his  arrest.  He  exhibits  forged  docu- 
ments purporting-  to  be  signed  liy  "Robert  Kidg- 
way,  Reg"ent  Smith.sonian  Institute,"  or  "Presi- 
dent National  Science  Association,  of  Washing- 
ton." He  is  de.scribed  as  a  very  plausitile  talker, 
using,  or  affecting,  the  Onaker  dialect:  is  an  eld- 
erly man  with  g-ray  hair  and  beard,  and  has  2  or  3 
fingers  of  right  hand  amputated  at  the  first 
joint.  He  sig-ns  his  name  as  Thos.  (or  Thos.  S.) 
Cowley  (or  Crowley);  .sometimes  as  Thos.  C. 
Ridgway,  Sr.,  and  in  various  other  ways.  His 
scheme  is  to  obtain  money  in  advance,  and 
promise  to  send  publications,  which  of  course 
are  never  sent.  Having  received  numerous  com- 
plaints reg'arding-  the  matter  from  his  victims, 
i  write  to  warn  the  public  ag'ainst  him. 
Respectfully  yours, 

RoBKRT   RiDC.W.iY. 


[We  have  also  received  several  complaints 
from  victims  of  this  person,  have  corresponded 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  publishers  of  "Birds  and  All  Nature" 
on  the  subject,  and  are  glad  to  open  the  columns 
of  Thk  Osi'RKV  to  Mr.  Ridgway's  letter,  in 
hopes  it  may  assist  in  stopping  this  fraud. — EnS.] 


Pigeon    Holes. 


Capturk  ok  \  Skconi)  Spkcimkn  ok  Har- 
i,.\n"s  Hawk,  Butco  /lar/ani.-  -On  January  19, 
1899,  a  farmer  brought  me  a  fine  adult  speci- 
men of  Harlan's  Hawk,  a  male.  The  bird  was 
alive,  having  been  caught  by  the  toe  in  a  steel 
spring  trap,  which  had  been  set  on  the  top  of  a 
pole.  In  this  specimen  the  exposed  (outer)  webs 
of  the  tail-feathers  were  dark  rufous,  witli 
heavy  long-itudinal  blotches  and  streaks  of 
blackish,  the  subterminal  bar  very  indistinct, 
the  streaks  and  blotches  being'  .somewhat  heav- 


ier. Tail  white  at  base.  Upper  tail-coverts 
dark  umber  brown,  edged  with  rufous.  Life 
color  of  eye  light  hazel;  cere  yellowish-green — 
nearly  "apple  green."  Tarsi  and  toes  dusky 
yellow.  The  only  other  notice  of  capture  of 
this  form  in  Illinois  (to  my  knowledge)  was  that 
of  the  specimen  taken  here  liy  me  in  March, 
1879,  as  noted  by  R.  Ridgway  in  Nat.  Hist.  Sur- 
vey of  Illinois.' Vol.  I,  page  472.— Chari.KS  K. 
WoRTHKN,  Warscizc,  III. 


In  The  Osprey's  Claws. 


Birds  and  Ali^  Natiirk. — We  are  informed 
that  the  stock  and  business  of  this  unique  peri- 
odical have  been  transfered  to  a  new  publisher, 
A.  W.  Mumford.  2n,>  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  features  which  made  the  magazine  so  pop- 
ular will  be  retained  under  the  new  manage- 
ment; eight  pages  of  text  are  added,  and  the 
brighth'  colored  pictures  continue  to  strike  the 
eye.  We  believe  that />'//(/,?  has  had  exceptional 
success  in  the  past,  and  seen  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  continue  to  delight  many  readers. 

The  Birds  of  Ont.\rio  in  Relation  to  Agri- 
culture. By  Charles  W.  Nash.  Published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  1898. 
Large  8vo,  pp.  32,  pll.  32. 

The  author  has  pretty  carefully  digested  a 
larg'e  amount  of  information  in  the.se  few  pages, 
taking'  up  birds  in  groups,  and  giving'  their  re- 
lations to  agricultiu'e  from  an  economic  stand- 
point.    The  tract   is  timely,   useful,   and  should 


do  much  good.  Mr.  Nash  can  write  quite  well 
about  birds,  but  he  should  .stop  trying-  to  draw 
them.  Let  him  lay  down  his  pencil  and  stick 
to  the  pen.  The  plates  are  the  most  ridiculous 
caricatures  imaginable — wor.se  than  the  worst 
of  our  own  government's  efforts  to  be  ornithol- 
og'ically  picturesque,  which  we  have  supposed 
until  now  to  be  as  bad  as  possible.  The  broch- 
ure is  handsomely  reprinted  fi'om  the  Report  of 
the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Ontario,  1897-8.— E.  C. 

Bird-LorK. — A  Bi-monthly  Mag'azine  devoted 
to  the  Study  and  Protection  of  Birds.  Official 
Organ  of  the  Audubon  Societies.  Edited  by 
Frank  M.  Chapman.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y.  Vol.  I.  No. 
1.  Larg-e  8vo,  pp.  32.  with  photographic  plates. 
$1  a  year. 

The  appearance  of  this  magazine  realizes  the 
expectations  raised  by  the  prospectus,  which 
The  OsprKV  cited  last  month.      It  is  what  the 
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boys  Call  a  daisy — dainty,  even  exquisite,  fault- 
less in  typofrraphical  full-dress.  It  uiij^iit  have 
been  called  Bird-Love  instead  of  Bird-Lore,  or 
Agapomene;  for  it  reminds  us  of  a  statement 
made  in  the  Century  Dictionary,  that  "the 
cherubs  are  disting"uished  by  their  kn(i\vledi,''e 
from  the  .seraphs,  whose  distinctive  quality  is 
love,"  If  the  numerous  handsome  advertise- 
ments displayed  in  this  first  number  be  real 
live  ones,  the  success  of  the  mag'azine  is  assured. 
The  illu.straticins  are  the  finest  we  have  .seen  in 
any  ornithi>li>yical  maf,''azine:  they  approach  the 
standard  lately  .-,et  up  by  the  Kearton  brothers, 
and  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Chapman's 
practicalh'  inexhaustible  resources  for  produc- 
ing- brilliant  photographic  plates.  Regarding 
the  other  contents  of  the  magazine,  we  are  able 
to  control  our  enthusiasm.  The  editor  seems  to 
be  toying^  with  ornithology  in  amateurish 
fashion,  and  will  have  to  guard  ag-ainst  dillet- 
tanteism,  if  he  would  not  degenerate  into  mere 
prettiness  or  virtuosity.  In  the  bird  world,  as 
elsewhere.  Miss  Nancy  is  to  be  shunned  more 
.sedulously  than  Mrs.  Grundy  is  to  be  feared. 
At  least,  it  seems  so  to  us;  though  doubtless  Mr. 
Chapman  under.stands  better  than  we  do  the 
class  of  customers  to  whom  he  caters,  and  is 
therefore  the  better  judge  of  what  they  want. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  the  amiable 
gentleman  who  warbles  pleasantly  about  War- 
blers in  the  leading  article.  Mr.  Thoreau  has 
been  dead  too  long  to  be  available  now  as  a  live 
fetish,  and  Mr.  Chapman  is  wise  in  utilizing  Mr. 
Burroughs  for  that  purpose  in  the  new  cult  of  the 
kodak;  the  hermit  of  Slabsides  is  said  to  have 
been  worth  a  sale  of  10,00(1  copies  of  Mrs.  Double- 
day's  book.  Mr.  Torrey's  turn  should  come 
next,  and  then  Mr.  Chapman  should  not  forget 
the  claims  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Ablxitt.  The  body  of 
the  number  is  a  good  sound  article  on  the  use  of 
the  camera  as  an  aid  in  the  studv  of  birds,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Roberts,  fully  iflustrated  with 
a  series  of  half-toned  Chickadees.  Even  prettier 
pictures  than  these  are  the  ones  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Menke,  showing  Hocks  of  Horned  Larks, 
Snowtlakes,  and  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  in 
wintry  scenes.  A  children's  department  is  ap- 
propriately opened  by  Miss  F.  A.  Merriam.  with 
text  and  plate  alike  suitable  for  the  little  ones. 
Notes  from  Field  and  Study  are  interesting  and 
varied.  Book  News  and  Reviews  are  anony- 
mous. There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against 
this.  Some  publications  of  the  hig-hest  char- 
acter in  literature,  science  and  art,  prefer  thus 
to  sink  the  personality  of  the  reviewer  in  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  periodical:  others  take  the 
oppo;>ite  view.  Our  own  preference  is  for  signed 
reviews,  especially  in  a  journal  of  any  preten- 
sions to  scientific  character.  Possibly  the  very 
best  course  is  a  middle  one,  resulting  in  such  a 
compromise  as  that,  for  example,  made  in  The 
Auk  and  adopted  in  The  Ospkev,  where  signa- 
ture by  initials  leaves  a  review  theoretically 
anonj-mous,  but  actually  of  known  or  easily 
ascertained  authorship.  Mr.  Chapman's  experi- 
ence as  a  reviewer  and  critic  may  make  this 
department  of  his  magfazine  a  strong  one,  if  he 
will  vow  from  the  start  never  to  be  mealy- 
mouthed  about  killing  a  book  that  oug-ht  to  be 
killed,  like  that  silly  one  by  Mr.  DeKay  called 
"Bird  (iods,"  which  is  very  bad  ornitholog-y, 
and    still    worse   philology   and   mythology.     If 


Mr.  Chapman  or  hi.-  anonymous  reviewer  had 
understood  how  to  handle  this  book,  it  would 
not  have  been  only  damned  with  faint  prai.se — 
it  would  have  been  skinned  alive,  and  its  hide 
hung-  on  the  fence  to  dry.  Lastly,  Mrs,  M.  O, 
Wright  upholds  Bird-Lore  as  the  organ  of  the 
Audubon  Societies,  and  plays  upon  this  instru- 
ment in  her  usual  vivacious  manner,  giving-  a 
directory  of  the  various  State  organizations  for 
the  protection  of  birds,  and  official  reports  from 
.some  of  them.  The  magazine  is  .so  largel  v  devot- 
ed to  aesthetic,  .sentimental,  and  humanitarian 
aspects  of  ornithology  that  she  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  consulting- the  fancies  and  cultivating 
the  good  g-races  of  these  societies,  from  which 
probably  the  greater  part  of  the  cash  receipts  is 
hoped  to  derived, 

Bird-Lore  sets  forth  bravelv  and  hand.somely 
on  its  artistic  and  benevolent  mission,  likewise 
with  our  heartfelt  compassion.  We  bid  it  God- 
speed, and  shower  rice  upon  the  happy  wedding 
of  modest  ornithology  with  brilliant  tvpi>g-raphv. 
The  magazine  is  already  a  thing-  of  beauty- 
may  it  become  a  joy  forever!  If  it  continues  to 
l)rosper,  as  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  its  happy 
lot.  Mr.  Chapman  will  win  with  the  camera  and 
opera-g-lass  a  halo  of  radiant  amateurishness 
which  mav  tit  him  as  well  as  that  laurel  wreath 
of  the  professional  ornithologist  alreadv  earned 
with  the  shot-gun,  .scalpel,  and  egg-drill,-  E.  C, 

BlKD  WOHI.D. — A  Bird  Book  for  Children.  By 
J.  H.  Stickney,  a.ssisted  by  Ralph  Hoffman.  Bo.s- 
ton;     Ginn  &  Co.,  1898;  p"p.  x,  214.      Cloth. 

So  long  as  children  have  to  go  to  school  thev 
must  have  readers.  What  can  be  better  thaii 
such  books  as  will  teach  them  to  see  and  .study 
the  nature  that  is  all  about  them,  full  of  interest 
and  entertainment  for  all  who  will  try  to  under- 
stand yet  so  few  tryl  We  endorse  all  efforts  to 
teach  children  love  and  friendship  for  birds  and 
all  animal  life.  An  evidence  of  growing-  inter- 
est in  these  beautiful  objects  is  apparent  in  the 
increasing  number  of  bird  books — and  the  more 
the  better,  for  there  is  sure  to  be  found  some 
good  in  them  all.  We  hope  each  one  will  help 
to  awaken  young  minds,  inspire  them  with 
kindly  feelings,  and  thus  make  many  new 
friends  for  the  birds.  The  more  friends  the 
more  protection:  and  the  more  protection  the 
more  birds  to  delight  us.  If  each  book  brings 
some  new  recruits  to  our  ranks,  let  us  hail  each 
book,  and  hope  that  even  though  it  should  be  a 
poor  one,  it  will  lead  to  the  search  for  a  better 
one.  Most  people  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it. 

In  Bird  World  we  have  a  pretty  carefully  g-ot- 
ten  up  little  book,  designed  as  a'reader  for  inter- 
mediate grades.  We  should  hardly  call  it  that, 
as  the  kind  of  ornitholog-y  it  teaches  is  best  fit- 
ted for  minds  too  young  to  use  the  book  profi- 
tably. It  belongs  to  the  primary  grades  of  a 
words-in-one-syllable  reader.  Yet  it  has  manv 
interesting-  little  anecdotes  of  birds  and  their 
doings,  which  will  attract  any  child  -ivho  is  able 
to  read  them.  The  chapters  'lead  us  hither  and 
j'on  on  the  borders  of  bird  land,  in  verj-  desultory 
fashion.  Now  we  are  introduced  to  the  Yellow- 
throated  Vireo  at  home,  now  an  effort  is  made 
to  interpret  the  unrivaled  song  of  the  Brown 
Thrasher:  here  is  a  chapter  on  feathers,  there 
one  on  beaks,   toes  or  what  not.     The  book  is 
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fully  illustrated,  and  some  of  the  pictures  are 
better  than  the  text.  The  best  are  of  course 
those  bv  Mr.  L.  A.  Fuertes.  and  we  happen  to 
know  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  publishers 
that  they  have  been  used  without  his  permission. 
The  ne.xt  best  are  Mr.  Thompson's,  always 
i;-ood  character  studies,  never  failing-  to  g-ive 
pleasure.  The  worst  are  those  derived  from 
some  government  pviblication,  in  not  one  of 
which  did  we  ever  yet  see  a  good  bird  picture. 
The  ones  which  are  best  suited  to  the  book,  be- 
ing- those  which  will  catch  a  child's  eye,  are  the 
colored  plates  derived  from  the  Chicag-o  publica- 
tion, "Birds."  An  appendix  gives  a  keytoafew 
birds  grouped  by  color — better  not  have  any 
such  key  in  a  bonk  like  this — and  a  list  of  vari- 
ous New  England  birds  grouped  by  the  places 
in  which  they  they  may  be  found.  The  most 
serious  fault  of  the  book  is  the  very  great  num- 
ber  of   loose,    vague    or    wrong-    statements    it 


makes  about  birds.  It  is  all  very  well  to  plead 
that  the  whole  truth  cannot  be  taug^ht  to  chil- 
dren, but  that  does  not  condone  positive  un- 
truth. For  example,  on  page  1.52.  the  number  of 
species  of  Hummingbirds  is  said  to  be  "over  a 
thousand."  If  the  author  had  consulted  any 
authority,  she  would  have  discovered  that  not 
half  that  number  are  known.  And  why  does 
she  speak  of  birds  as  being  "born."  when  the 
exactly  right  word  for  the  way  birds  come  into 
the  world  is //(j/r/;  .^  Children  might  as  well  be 
taught  to  use  the  rig-ht  words  in  the  rig:ht  places. 
The  authcu'  does  not  seem  to  us  to  know  enough 
about  birds  to  teach  children  ornithology,  and 
not  well  posted  on  the  authorities  to  which  she 
mig-ht  turn  for  information.  For  example,  she 
does  not  seem  to  know  who  are  the  authors  of 
Citizen  Bird,  and  perhaps  never  saw  that  best 
of  all  books  for  children. — J.  C.  B. 
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BEHIND    THE    WEDDING    VEIL.^ 

By  Julia   Smickton  Rubins.  Philadelphia,  I'a, 


Alexander  Wilson,  as  the  author  of  the 
■'American  Ornithology,"  is  familiar  to  all  of 
us,  but  how  many  people  know  anything  of 
him  as  a  man?  There  was  a  romance  in  his 
life  that  two  of  his  most  prominent  biogTaphers 
do  not  even  mention.  I  refer  to  his  love  affair 
with  Ann  Bartrajn.  a  brief  account  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Press 
some  years  ago.  She  was  the  granddaughter 
of  John  Bartram,  the  botanist,  and  the  niece  of 
'Wilson's  friend.  William  Bartram.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "slenderly  built,  with  brown 
hair  and  expressive  eyes."  Alexander  Wilson 
was  teaching-  school  at  Oray's  Ferry,  a  short 
distance  from  the  famous  botanical  gardens, 
where  the  Bartrams  lived,  and  what  was  more 
natural  than  for  him  to  fall  in  love  with  this 
charming'  young  Quakeress'.'  A])]iareutly  Miss 
Bartram  had  no  objection  to  this,  and  had  their 
cotirse  of  true  love  run  smoothly,  we  might 
never  have  had  the  "American  Ornithology." 
Fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  father,  overburdened 
with  common  sense,  suggested  that  a  poor 
school  teacher  was  no  match  for  his  daughter, 
and  sternly  refused  his  consent.  It  seems  as 
if  Ann  must  have  been  lacking'  in  sjiirit.  that 
.she  did  not  make  moie  of  a  fight  for  her  lover; 
but.  we  can  not  tell  what  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  on  her  feelings.  For  one 
thing,  the  friend  and  staunch  u))holder  of  the 
young  couple.  Dr.  .Tames  Bartram.  Ann's 
brother,  was  absent  from  home.  and.  lacking 
this  moral  sujiport.  she  was  unable  to  resist 
the  parental  authority.  In  1805  she  was  per- 
suaded to  marry  Colonel  Ttobert  Carr.  theii  a 
well-to-do  iirinter  on  Second  street,  below  jSfar- 
ket.  Philadelphia.  When  I)r.  .Tames  Bartram 
returned  home  he  was  exceedingly  aug-T-y.  and 
positively  refused  to  speak  to  Col.  Carr.  !Mrs. 
Carr  lived  for  many  years,  but  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  never  quite  recovered  from  her 
early  disappointment.  She  must  have  often 
heard  of  Wilson's  great  work,  and  perhaps  felt 
a  pang  of  jealousy  when  she  thought  of  the 
birds  that  at  least  filled  his  life  if  they  did  not 
entirely  console  him  for  her  loss.  She  died  at 
Beverly.  New  .Tersey.  on  October  30.  IS.'iS. 

But  to  return  to  Wilson.  After  his  sweet- 
heart's marriage  in  ISO.t.  he  apparently  began 
to  think  seriously  of  ornithology  as  a  profes- 


sion. He  wrote  to  W  iUiam  Bartram,  and  said, 
"1  dare  say  you  will  smile  at  my  presumption 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seriously  begun  to 
make  a  collection  of  the  drawings  of  birds  to 
be  found  in  Pennsylvania."  From  this  time 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  seven  years 
later,  his  whole  time  and  thought  were  given 
to  this  absorbing  work.  Of  course,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to  have  bread  to 
eat;  he,  therefore,  procured  a  jjosition  in  Phila- 
delphia with  a  firm  of  booksellers,  Messrs. 
Bradford  &  Co.,  where  he  was  employed  as  as- 
sitant  editor  for  a  new  edition  of  Rees's  Ency- 
clo])edia.  The  salary  was  higher  and  the 
work  less  arduous  than  that  of  school  teaching, 
and  every  spare  minute  was  devoted  to  his 
book.  He  burned  his  caudle  at  both  ends,  and 
by  the  light  of  it  wrote  the  biographies  of 
birds  and  painted  their  jjortraits.  At  first  he 
tried  to  be  also  his  own  engraver,  but  failed  in 
that  attempt,  and  gave  it  over  to  Alexander 
I.aAvson. 

It  occurred  to  me  not  long  ago  that  ir  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  the  new.spapors 
had  to  .say  about  Wilson  in  the  wty  of  obituary 
notices.     A  careful  search  revealed  very  little. 

In  the  I'nited  States  Cazette  for  August  23, 
1813.  I  found  the  following:  "Died,  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Alexander AVilson.  author  of  the  Amer- 
ican Onithology.  His  friends  and  acquaintances 
are  invited  to  attend  his  funeral,  from  Mr.  W^il- 
liam  Jones',  No.  233  Spruce  street.  Philadel- 
phia, at  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morniug." 

In  the  Amei'ican  Daily  Advertiser  for  August 
24.  1813,  there  is  juuch  the  same  notice,  except 
that  an  extract  is  given  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Columbian  Society  of  .\rtists.  in  which  they 
resolve  to  "wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 
thirty  days,  in  testimony  of  the  high  consider- 
ation the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  deceased 
are  held  by  the  Society."  That  is  all.  Fancy 
one  of  our  modern  papers  allowing  a  great  man 
to  die  without  giving'  him  at  least  a  column 
and  a  portrait! 

There  is  little  left  to  remind  us  of  the  love 
affair  between  our  pioneer  ornithologist  and 
.\un  Bartram.  Kven  their  lettci's.  whi<'h.  at 
one  time,  were  in  the  possession  of  William 
!Middlet07i  Bartram.  were  borrowed  by  a  friend 
and  have  mysteriously  disappeared.     But  "The 
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Beei-lieii   Jknvur"   is  rortiiiiatol.v   prfscTvotl,  and       Here,   seated    witJi    Anna     \\1kiI    liliss   so    trans- 


I   coiw    it    from    a    photograph    of   tlie   original 
manuseript  in  tlie  possession  of  Di-.  Coues: 

TJIE  JiEECHEN    llOWKi;. 

O,  dear  to  my  lieart  is  tliis  deep  siiai-led  liower 
This  snug-  little  seat  and  this  smooth  Beechen 
tree 
These  old  hoary  elift's  through  the  Inishes  that 
tower 
And  bend  o"er  the  pool  their  resemblance  to 
see 
The   fountains    the    (Irotto    tlie    Eain-cl's    sweet 
blossom 
The  streandet   that   warbles  so  soothing  and 
free 
(ireen  solitudes!  dear  to  the  Maid  of  my  bosom 
And  so,  for  her  salie,  ever  charming  to  me 


porting 
1  wish  every  moment   an  age  were  to  be 
Her  taste  so  exalted — her  hunuir  so  sporting 

Her  heart  full  of  tenth-rness    virtne  and  glee. 
I'^ach  evening-  sweet  Uow'r  round   thy  clitVs  will 
I  hover 
In   hopes  her   fair   form   thro'   the   foliage   to 
see 
Heaven  only  can  witness  how   dearly  1  love  her 
How  sweet,  Heechen  Bower,   thy  shades   are 
to  me. 

[Signed  |       A.  Wii.soN. 
January  18,  1S04. 


*[This  title  is  modified  from  '•  Lleliind  the  Veil,"  of  Dr.  Cones' 
i^ossip  over  Wilsoniana  in  Bull.  Niillall  ( )rnitliological  Ciub,  Vol. 
V.  No.  4.  Oct..  i88o.  pp.  193-204.  in  wliich  article  was  lirsl  published 
the  poem  now  reprinted.  It  is  evident  that  the  "  .4.nna  "  of  ■•  The 
Beechen  Bower"  wa    no  other  than  Miss  Bartram. — Eds.] 


AN  OLD  CASE  OF  SKINS  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


I'.\  Wn:\iEK  Stoni^.  .Academy  i-'f  Natural  Sciences.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


To  those  who  were  acquainted  witli  tlie  late 
Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  his  museum  on  fine  street, 
in  Philadelphia,  was  familiar.  A  dwelling 
house,  practically  unfurnished,  but  crammed 
from  cellar  to  garret  with  "specimens"  of  every 
description — though  mainly  fossils — cretaceous, 
eocene,  miocene,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  all 
covered  with  a  distinctly  post-glacial  stratum 
of  dust.  The  magnificent  array  of  fossil  rhi- 
noceros skulls  which  adorned  the  one-time 
dining  room  never  failed  to  attract  the  visit- 
or's attention,  and  scarcely  less  interesting 
were  the  gigantic  saurians  which  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  parloi-. 

For  me,  however,  an  oblong  yellow  case,  in 
one  of  the  upper  rooms,  possessed  an  attrac- 
tion exceeding  that  of  any  of  these  monsters  of 
the  past.  This  contained  what  was  known  as 
the  Turnbull  collection  of  bird-skins,  and  a 
hasty  glance  into  the  drawers  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions in  the  professor's  company  only  made 
me  long  for  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  eon- 
tents  more  leisurely. 

Such  opportunity  has  lately  been  offered,  as, 
by  the  generous  provisions  of  Prof.  Cope's  will, 
the  old  yellow  chest,  along  with  many  other 
valuable  collections,  became  the  property  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  now  before  me. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  little  col- 
lection of  some  seven  hundred  .skins  represents 
the  combined  efforts  of  Bernard  Hoopes  and 
Chas.  S.  Turnbull,  members  of  the  Academy's 
Ornithological  Committee  in  the  60"s. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  neither  The  Osi'REY, 
the  Auk,  nor  the  A.  0.  U.  existed  in  their  time, 
the  names  of  these  collectors  are  not  generally 
known  to  ornithologists  of  to-day.  though 
Hoopes  will  be  remembered  as  the  describer  of 
Krider's  Hawk,  and  Turnbull  as  the  author  of 
an  admirable  List  of  the  Birds  of  East  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  (1869),  probably  the 
best  local  list  that  had  ajipeared  up  to  that 
time. 

Most  collections,  sooner  or  later,  iind  their 
way  to  some  large  museum  and  lose  their  iden- 


tity-. We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  see  them  as 
they  were  left  by  the  "bird  men"  of  earlier 
ilays.  It  is  with  peculiar  interest  that  we  now 
examine  these  skins,  and  a  feeling  of  close  con- 
tact with  the  past  can  not  be  suppressed. 

This  lot  was  probably  one  of  the  first  "skin 
collections"  in  the  country.  The  idea  of  hav- 
ing- all  specimens  mounted  was  still  dominant 
in  Cassin's  time,  and  Prof.  Baird,  who  was 
about  contemporary  with  the  makers  of  this 
collection,  is  credited  with  forming-  the  first 
extensive  collection  of  skins. 

Perhaps  the  first  point  that  we  notice  in 
these  specimens  is  the  great  lack  of  definite 
data.  To  these  early  ornithologists  the  name 
of  the  bird  seemed  the  all-important  fact  to 
place  on  the  label.  To-day  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse; we  hasten  to  inscribe  exact  locality, 
date,  sex,  etc.,  leaving  the  name  for  the  last, 
perhaps  because  we  fear  it  will  be  changed  by 
the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  before  we  get  it  writ- 
ten! A  few  of  Prof.  Baird's  skins  whii-h  found 
their  way  into  the  collection  are,  however,  care- 
fully labeled  with  fid!  data,  and  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  excellent  example  which  he 
set  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  nrst  birds 
which  strikes  the  eye  is  an  Tjiswich  Sparrow 
(Passerculus  princeps).  unfortunately  \inla- 
beled,  but  placed  aside  by  itself  as  evidence  of 
theper|)lexityit probaldy  caused.  This  .sjiecimen 
w-as  taken  before  the  t.vpe  had  been  secured  by 
^Ir.  Maynard.  and  is  probably  the  first  one  ob- 
tained since  the  time  of  Alexander  Wilson. 
(See  OspREY.  ii,  p.  117.) 

Then  there  are  s|ieciinens  of  most  of  the 
w-estern  Woodpecker.s — great  ]n-izes  at  that 
time,  tojiidge  from  the  notes  on  the  back  of  the 
labels,  as,  for  instance.  "Colaptes  chrysoides. 
Pare!"  and  "Pieus  alliolarvatus.  very  P.are!" 

The  ari-ay  of  Warblers  is  exceptionally  fine, 
w-hen  we  consider  the  time  at  w-liich  they  were 
collected.  Fifty  species  are  represented,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  forms  recognized 
to-day.  Among  them  are  specimens  of  the 
Olive]  nermit.  Swainsou's.  Grace's,  and  last, 
but  not   least,  the  famous  Townsend's  Warbler, 
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from  Chester  county,  Pa.,  shot  by  "Chris." 
Wood,  the  I'hikulelphia  taxidermist,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  so  many  noteworthy 
captures,  some  twenty-five  years  ajJ'O.  There 
were  several  of  tlie  Wood  family  among'  the 
earlier  taxidermists  of  Philadelphia,  and  some 
of  them  did  considerable  important  coUeeting- 
in  the  West  and  Scnith.  notably  on  Lieut. 
Michler's  Panama  expedition. 

.\nother  name  which  appeal's  on  quite  a  num- 
ber of  labels  is  that  of  John  Krider.  the  most 
famous  of  Philadelphia's  birdstutfei's  and  gun- 
makers,  whose  old  shop  at  Second  and  Walnut 
streets  remains  practically  the  same  to-day  as 
it  has  been  for  the  past  half-century  or  more; 
but  though  the  old  sign  still  hangs  over  the 
door,  there  is  no  long'er  a  Krider  in  the  firm. 
■*.Tohn  Krider  was  an  ornithologist  of  no  mean 
ability,  and  had  had  personal  field  experience 
with  most  of  our  birds  occurring  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  but.  like  all  the  older  taxidermists. 
he  kept  no  notes  and  rarely  labeled  a  specimen, 
trusting  wholly  to  his  memory,  which  seems 
to  have  failed  him  sadly  when  in  his  declining 
years  he  prepared  his  only  publication.  How- 
ever, it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  name 
will  be  perpetuated  in  Ruteo  borealis  krideri, 
his  most  important  di.scovery. 

Several  specimens  are  from  the  collection  of 
.Tohn  Cassin,  and  quilc  a  number  of  determina- 
tions have  been  verified  bv  him. 


.Some  of  Cassin's  peculiarities  are  slu.wn  in 
his  labels,  which  are  ger.erally  full  of  detail 
and  not  infrequently  inchide  whollv  superflu- 
ous contemporaneous  matter. 

The  nuHinted  specimens  in  tlie  Academy's 
collection  often  bear  on  the  base  of  the  stand 
his  initials  and  the  date  upon  which  the  bird 
was  identified!  Sometimes  more  minute  data 
are  added,  as.  for  instance:  "This  bird  was  la- 
beled liy  .John  Cassin  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1SI3--,  at  ").:iO  o'clock  in  the  evening;"  and,  in 
another  case,  after  the  date  appears:  "News 
has  just  arrived  of  the  downfall  of  the  French 
Em])ire — \\\e  La  lieiJidjIiquel"  The  host  of 
unlabeled  S2iecimens  in  the  Turnbull  collection 
doubtless  possess  facts  of  fully  as  much  inter- 
est as  those  to  which  fragments  of  historic 
matter  are  attached,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
their  secrets  must  remain  forever  hidden. 
There  are  some  birds  whose  rarity  at  the  time 
of  their  capture  must  have  made  them  objects 
of  the  greatest  interest,  and  a  few  lines  (ui  the 
history  of  their  capture  and  the  lucky  collec- 
tors of  olden  times  who  secured  them  would 
make  interesting  reading  to-dav. 


[*!  rtmeniber  K"'"K  thrniigli  Mr.  Krider's  collection  .-ilioiit  thirty 
years  ago.  and  among  specimens  I  did  not  recognize  was  a  large 
Hawk  from  Texas.  This,  as  1  now  know,  was  Ijuteo  alljicandatiis. 
which  might  have  been  then  introduced  to  our  fauna,  many  years 
before  it  actually  did  enter  our  list. — E.  C] 


SNAP  SHOTS  WITH  PEN  AND  CAMERA. 

Hy  RrciRNF.  S.  Roli-e,  Minnewaukan.  N.  Dak. 


Kerniiiin'Hts  Rniigh-legged  Hawk,  frcm  life  ;  age  abmit  6  or  7  weeks. 

FERRUGINOUS  ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK. 

The  jjair  of  young  liough-legs  shown  in  the 
illustration  were  taken  from  a  characteristic 
nest  among  boulders  on  the  crest  of  a  stonj' 
knob  in  wild,  unsettled   country.     They   were 


then  but  a  few  ihi\s  ont  of  the  shell.  Speeilily 
overcoming  their  fears,  they  had  become,  at 
time  of  photogra[)hing.  much  like  domestic 
fowls,  suri'.assiug  the  latter,  even,  in  their  in- 
difference to  being  hiiiulletl. 

.\s  the  rancher  who  had  these  birds  called 
them  "Bald  Eagles."  his  ])rice  for  the  pair  was 
■fill,  and  failing  to  nuike  a  sale,  he  was  some- 
what relnctant  to  siitfer  their  pictures  to  be 
taken.  I  jndg-ed  he  had  some  vague,  iincertain 
notions  as  to  copyright,  and  wished  "all  rights 
reserved  I " 

SHORT-EARED  OWL. 

A  hobo,  camped  near  town  with  others  of 
his  class,  sold  me  this  bird  for  2.j  cents.  He 
claimed  to  have  shied  a  stick  at  it  as  it  sat  be- 
side the  railroad  track,  and  slightly  stunned  i1. 
On  taking  it  frotn  the  big'  bo.x  cage,  which  it 
occupied  with  a  family  of  young  liurrowing 
(Jwls,  and  posing  it  on  ;t  boidder  for  its  ])ic- 
fure.  it  very  accommoihitingly  raised  Its 
"horns" — the  only  occasion  on  which  1  had  ob- 
served it  do  this.  I  snspect  that  the  injury  it 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  hobo  was  se- 
rious, for  it  never  exhibited  the  usnal  spirit  of 
its  species,  and  one  morning  it  lay  dead  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  cage,  with  a  bowing,  bob- 
bing- \  lunm-  I'.urrowino-  Owl  perched  iq)on  its 
body.' 

[WESTERN  NIGHTHAWK. 

The  ])atience  necessary  in  photog'raphing 
birds  in  a  wild  state  is  ilhistrated  here.  Ob- 
serving a  Nighthawk   sitting  on   the   top  of  a 
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post  in  a  barbed-wire  fence,  I  drojjped  on  liands 
and  Icnees  and  stole  toward  it  witli  tlie  bellows 
of  a  camera  pulled  out  to  the  10-feet  mark  on 
the  graduated  scale.  On  being-  approached 
within  forty  feet,  the  bird  flitted  ahead,  alight- 
ing' as  before  some  rods  further  on.  Following- 
carefully  and  -with  painful  slowness,  I  reached 
a  point  within  twenty-five  feet,  when  it  flew 
ahead  as  before.  This  time  it  suffered  ap- 
proach within  jjerhaps  twenty  feet.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  weai-y  succession  of  creeping  ap- 
proaches on  my  part  and  retreats  on  the  ])art  of 
the  bird,  until  full  a  mile  of  fence  had  been  fol- 
lowed up  before  the  necessary  approach  within 
ten  feet  was  achieved.  As  the  camera  "was 
snapped  when  held  close  to  the  grovmd,  and 
while  pointed  upwa7-d  at  a  moderate  angle,  the 
effect  of  the  fence-post  in  the  picture  is  some- 
what that  of  a  telegraph  pole. 

CLAY-COLORED  SPARROW. 

A  shoemaker  came  to  luy  ho\ise  in  breathless 
haste  one  day  last  fall  to  announce  the  cap- 
ture of  two  ""Graybirds."  Jt  seems  that  the 
sjjarrows,  while  apparently  placing  "tag"  on 
their  way  through  town,  had  darted  in  the 
open  door  of  the  shop,  and  then  the  proprietor 
hastily  closed  it.  Capturing  the  ijirds  in  hand, 
they  were  placed  together  upon  a  box,  and 
with  a  thread  wound  round  a  leg-  of  each  and 
fastened  to  lacks  driven  into  the  wood,  their 
portraits  were  obtained. 


.\dult  Western  Niglit  H.iwk,  frum  life. 


Nest  atul  h.ii 


PRAIRIE  HORNED  LARK. 

[f  the  nest  sitxiation  alone  were  taken  into 
i-imsideration,  the  bird  responsible  for  the  nest 
and  eggs  here  shown  might  fitly  be  called 
Desert  Horned  Lark,  the  location  being  in  the 
midst  of  a  desolate  alkali  waste  formed  by  the 
drying'  up  of  an  arm  of  Devil's  Lake.  But.  per- 
liaps.  the  books  are  right;  all  the  jierplexing 
forms  of  Otocorys  alpestris  are  valid,  and  we 
have  in  this  region  as  a  summer  resident  only 
the  subspecies  praticola.  I  wonder,  however, 
if  there  is  in  the  United  States  a  single  man 
siifficiently  skilled  to  identify,  just  exactly  as 
the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  would  do  it,  a  dozen 
different  specimens  of  the  Shore  Lark,  taken  at 
rnuddui  througluuit  tlie  country. 

BAIRD'S  SPARROW. 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  Sparrow  is 
very  local.  I  know  two  strips  of  prairie  where 
I'asserculus  bairdi  may  always  be  found  in 
])rofusion  during  the  summer,  while  in  con- 
tiguous territory  exactly  similar  in  chai'aeter 
and  vegetation  the  bird  is  almost  never  ob- 
served . 

In  my  judgment  one  familiar  with  this 
species  should  never  find  it  necessary  to  shoot 
a  ])arent  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 
nest.  The  male  is  in  such  close  and  constant 
attendance,  and  his  song — aptly  described  by 
Dr.  Cones  in  the  Key — is  so  oft-re])eated  and 
so  absolutely  distinctive,  that  the  evidence  of- 
fered by  the  female  and  the  nest  and  eggs 
themselves  is  simply  cumulative. 

No  one  needs  the  camera  that  will  reproduce 
in  natural  colors  more  than  the  student  of 
l).rd  life.  These  eggs  represented  here  so  so- 
berly were,  in  fact,  a  beautiful  crystal-white. 
\vith  rich,  bold  spotting  and  blotching  of 
bright,  reddish-brown.  They  are  now  in  the 
collection  of  Thos.  H.  Jackson. 
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Adult  Shuit*eai'ed  Owl.  from  life. 


Nest  and  Kggs  of  Baird's  Sparrow. 


THE  GOURDHEADS  IN    1  HE  CYPRESS  SWAMP   OF  MISSOURI. 

Uy  Uii.i  WiDMANN,  Old  Orchard,  Mo 


If  you  draw  a  line  iroiii  Cape  Girardeau,  on 
the  Mississippi  Eiver.  soutlnvard  to  I'oplar 
Bhift".  on  the  Black  Kiver,  you  have  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  a  region  entirely  ditTerent 
from  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Missoui-i.  It  is 
generally  known  as  the  Swamp  Counties. 
Those  who  have  land  for  sale  or  rent  in  the 
region  prefer  the  more  invitingf  appellation, 
Alhivial  Connties,  while  the  natives  often  refer 
to  it  as  the  Ciumboot  Counties,  beeanse  gnni, 
i.  e.  rubber  boots  are  worn  by  them  for  at  least 
six  months  of  the  year. 

Selionls  and  book  stores  are  not  thick  in  the 
(iumbnot  Counties,  and  it  is.  therefore,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  in  naming  objects  of  nat- 
ural history  they  show  a  peculiar  talent  for 
the  application  of  misnomers. 

That  they  call  every  water-snake  a  moc- 
casin, and  the  tulip  tree  a  poplar,  is  ])ardon- 
able,  but  the  confusion  among  bird  names  is 
too  perplexing. 

When  they  sjjeak  of  a  Water  Turkey  you 
may  be  sure  the}'  mean  a  Cormorant,  and  when 
you  show  them  what  others  call  a  Water  Tur- 
key, an  Anhinga,  they  are  apt  to  call  it  a  Loon. 
When    they    tell   you    that   they    have    shot   a 


Water  Hen  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a 
King  Kail,  a  Least  Bittern,  a  Ciallinule,  a  Coot 
or  a  Grebe.  Bitterns  and  Nig-ht  Herons  are 
Big'  Water  Hens.  Of  course,  all  are  eaten,  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  fish.  Herons  are  Cranes. 
The  American  Egret  is  the  White  Crane,  but 
when  they  are  confronted  with  a  real  White 
Crane,  Grus  americana,  with  his  red  caji  and 
mustache,  they  are  at  a  loss  what  name  to  give. 
White  or  Whooping  Cranes  are  not  often  seen 
in  that  heavily  wooded  region,  btit  thirty  years 
ago  Dr.  Cook,  of  Cottonplant,  winged  one  not 
far  from  his  house  on  the  so-called  Grand 
Prairie  of  Dunklin  county,  and  when  I  last  vis- 
ited his  place,  two  years  ago,  the  Crane  was 
still  alive.  He  has  the  freedom  of  the  barn- 
yard and  lives  and  feeds  with  the  fowls,  mules 
and  cattle.  All  the  animals  are  afraid  of  him 
and  go  out  of  his  way;  if  they  do  not,  he  begins 
to  dance  and  makes  stich  queer  antics  that 
they  are  glad  to  get  out  of  his  reach.  Well, 
what  do  j'ou  think  I  heard  them  call  this  bird? 
A  Stork.  Some  names  are  really  funny.  The 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  a  common  bird  in  those 
primeval  forests,  is  the  Good  God.  and  the 
other  Woodpeckers  are  Peckerwoods. 
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Hut  one  of  tlie  funniest  is  the  Gourdhead.  It 
is  not  a  sobriquet.  Ijut  the  iiniversal  and  only 
name  of  the  Wood  lliis,  Tantalus  loculator. 
whieh  is  a  regular  siiinnier  visitant  of  the  re- 
gion, and  not  only  loi-all.\'  common  but  \ery 
conspicuous — in  fact,  quite  a  feature  of  the 
landscape  from  July  till  September.  They 
come  in  troops  of  variable  size,  and  to  see  such 
a  troop,  say  eighteen  or  twenty  of  these 
big-  birds  circle  after  the  fashion  of  the  Turkey 
\  ulture,  with  hardly  any  wing-  beats,  high  up 
against  the  bright  blue  sl<y.  for  an  hoiir  at  the 
time,  is  really  a  fine  sig-ht.  Thus  sailing,  with 
their  long-stretched  ieg-s  and  neck,  black  v\irrg-- 
tips  and  white  plumage,  they  remind  one 
strongly  of  the  European  Stork. 

Like  the  Turkey  \'ultures,  and  often  in  their 
company,  they  do  their  soaring-  mostly  in  the 
forenoon.  When  not  thus  employed,  you  will 
find  tlieni  sitting-  or  standing-  in  most  pictur- 
esque g-roui5S  on  the  dead  branches  of  a  tali 
lone  cypress;  or,  if  you  push  your  dug-out 
into  the  dense  g-rowth,  of  the  flags,  you  will 
startle  one  or  the  other  from  their  wading 
exercises  in  the  shallow  water,  and  you  will 
hear  his  angry  croak. 

At  the  time  of  their  visit  the  stage  of  the 
water  in  the  sloughs  and  rivers  is  at  its  lowest, 
and  plant  growth  has  become  so  thick  that 
only  a  narrow  passage  in  the  main  channel  is 
left  open,  hardly  wide  enough  for  a  dug-out; 
all  the  rest  of  the  wide  ex^ianse  of  water  is  en- 
tirely overgrown  with  a  variety  of  aquatic 
plants.  Thick  masses  of  "moss"  (Myriophyl- 
lum.  Ceratophyllum.  C'abomba,  Utricularia  and 
others)  impede  the  current,  and  various  kinds 
of  "duck  meat"  (Lemna.  Spirodela.  Wolflia) 
cover  large  ai-eas  of  the  surface  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  moss  below.  The  current  it- 
self is  hemmed  in  by  a  band  of  smartweeds. 
Polygonum,  mainly  densifloruni,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  bordered  by  the  "flags,"  the  reg:ion 
next  to  the  cypress,  and  often  set  oti'  from  them 
by  a  tangle  of  climbing-  hempweed,  here  called 
b'uckvine.  ilicania  scandens.  the  only  climbing 
genus  of  the  Compositae.  For  the  botanist 
these  bankless  water  courses  are  a  rich  field 
for  study,  as  he  finds  here  interesting-  repre- 
sentatives of  various  floras,  and  of  all  sizes 
from  the  giant  Taxodium  down  to  the  smallest 
of  phanerogamic  or  flowering-  plants,  the  root- 
less Wolffiella.  It  is  the  meeting  point  of 
northern  offshoots  of  the  iloridian  and  Texan 
floras,  and  the  first  impression  a  visitor  from 
the  North  receives  is  that  of  strangeness  of 
nuiny  individual  plants  and  the  general  nov- 
elty of  the  scenery. 

One  of  the  most  i-ommon  plants  of  the  so- 
called  openings,  i.  e.  lakelike  widenings  of  the 
riverbeds,  is  the  chinkapin,  here  called  touK,'- 
pin.  the  American  lotus,  Nelumbo  lutea.  It  is 
an  old  acquaintance  of  ours,  growing-  plenti- 
fully farther  north,  but  in  its  new  surround- 
ings it  gains  additional  interest  by  its  greater 
luxuriance,  presenting-  leaves  of  over  two  feet. 
and  sweet-scented  flowers  of  over  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  Such  a  l)looming  Nelumbium-bed. 
with  its  rich  green,  floating-  leaves  and  soft 
yellow  blossoms,  is  hy  itself  a  beautiful  sight, 
hut  it  becomes  |)erfectly  charming-  to  the  lover 
of  nature  when  animated,  as  we  ofteii  find   it 


here   in   Aug-ust,   by   an   interesting-   and    lovely- 
bird  visitor  from  the  South. 

It  is  the  elegant  graceful  form  of  the  horno- 
tiue  Little  jjlue  Heron.  Florida  caerulea,  in 
[lure  white  plumage,  who  invades  the  swamps 
of  southeastern  .Missouri  in  numerous  troops  of 
various  sizes.  At  a  uistauce  they  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  Snowy  lleron.  Garzetta 
candidissima.  being  almost  of  the  same  size; 
but,  when  sufliciently  close  and  in  good  light, 
we  see  the  distinguisliing  characteristics  of  the 
species — legs,  feet  and  lores  yellowish-green, 
and  wings  tipjied  with  slate.  This  latter  feat- 
ure is  not  easily  seen  except  when  the  bird 
opens  its  wings;  it  is  akso  variable  in  extent 
and  shade;  some  have  it  vei'y  distinct,  in  others 
it  is  hardlv  noticeable  except  in  the  best  of 
light. 

Horn  and  reared  in  the  uninhabited  swamps 
of  the  South,  they  are  singularly  unsuspicious 
visitors,  and  I  am  afraid  many  fall  victims  to 
the  ci-uelty  of  man  before  they  learn  to  be 
more  cautious,  though  I  do  not  see  how  a  man 
can  find  pleasure  in  destroying  such  a  lovely, 
harmless  creature.  They  may  catch  young  fish 
and  minnows  at  some  season,  but  they  do  not 
come  to  Missouri  as  professional  fishermen. 
The  chief  attraction  seems  to  be  the  bell-frog, 
Hyla  carolinensis.  a  little  fellow,  only  ly,  to 
2  inches  long,  which  spends  much  of  its  time 
sunning  and  fly-catching  on  the  lotus.  When 
sitting  on  these  large,  floating  leaves,  which 
shield  them  from  their  enemies  below,  they 
seem  to  have  but  little  harm  to  fear  and.  un- 
suspecting, fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hungr.v 
visitor  from  the  South. 

On  nimble  feet,  the  slender  bird  treads  gin- 
gerly from  leaf  to  leaf,  but  often  in  his  zeal  tc: 
make  a  cat<'h  he  steps  too  far  out  on  the  rim. 
which  sinks  and  leaves  him  swimming-  in  the 
water.  With  his  long-  legs  he  gra))))les  with 
the  leaf  and  struggles  hard  to  get  on  board 
again.  It  is  a  most  amusing-  sight  to  see  him 
sink  repeatedly,  until  the  center  of  the  leaf  is 
reached,  where  the  supporting  stalk  will  bear 
his  weight.  Wherever  the  floating  leaves  do 
not  overlap,  the  liird  is  forced  to  fake  short 
flights,  and  on  alighting,  keeps  his  wings 
partly  unfolded,  ready  to  escape,  should  no 
firm  stand  be  secured. 

Thus  a  small  troop  of  fifteen  to  twenty  birds 
can  do  a  large  tract  of  lotus  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  Arriving-  at  the  end.  all  take  wing 
at  once  and  strike  out  for  another  patch.  When 
their  hunger  is  appeased,  an  insular  clump  of 
trees  invites  them  to  a  prolonged  and  undis- 
turbed rest.  Sometimes  they  do  ii  little  circling 
and  soaring  with  the  Gourdheads.  but  when 
going  any  distance  they  arrange  themselves 
into  a  migratory  wedge  and  proceed  in  a 
straight  course  at  no  great  height,  sometimes 
barely  skipping  the  highest  tree-tops.  Old 
birds"  are  rare,  keep  separate,  and  are  quite 
shy. 

When  the  noon  sun  spends  its  force  upon 
the  marsh,  all  nature  seems  to  rest  and  silence 
reigns  supreme.  The  song  birds,  which,  even 
iji  .\ug-ust.  are  quite  noisy  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  early  morning,  are  neither  heard  nor  seen: 
they  have  disajipeared  as  if  by  magic.  Once 
in  a  while  a  Florida  Cormorant  will  rise  and 
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disappear  behind  the  slender  cypress  trees  that 
wall  the  water  on  both  sides.  Or  a  Mississippi 
Kite  puts  in  a  short  appearance  in  search  of 
prey.  We  see  him  swoop  and  turn  and  dodge, 
much  as  a  Xig-hthawk  does,  anil  then  reach 
down  his  head  to  meet  the  claws  that  hold  the 
prey,  and,  while  still  on  wing',  continuing'  his 
Bight,  he  dresses  cleverly  his  game  and  eats  it 
at  pleasure. 

Long  before  the  sun  has  set  the  scene  is 
changed.  The  song  birds  are  awake  and  sing 
once  more;  Flycatchers  are  busy  plying  their 
vocation;  Blackljirds  have  left  their  distant 
feeding  grounds  on  cultivated  land  and  come  in 
flocks  to  go  to  roost  together;  Wood  Ducks  and 
Hooded  -Mergansers  dart  over  and  through 
tree-tops  to  visit  favorite  feeding  grounds,  and 
small  troops  of  Swallows  pass  by,  heading  for 
the  common  roost  in  flags.  At  one  of  the  lake- 
like openings,  a  large  number  of  Swifts  are 
flocking.  Hunting  diligently  and  crossing  each 
other's  path  in  endless  repetitions,  they  fly 
low  above  the  water,  which  is  filled  with  plant- 
growth.  Two  species  of  Utricularia  or  blad- 
derwort  send  their  golden  yellow  flowers  to 
the  surface  from  their  floating  plant  below. 
More  resembling  scum  than  vegetation  swims 
Azolla  Carolina  on  the  water,  and  the  pretty 
Jussieua  shows  its  yellow  'blossoms  over  rich 
green  leaves  on  reddish  stems. 

More  Swifts  have  come;   thicker  is  the  bust- 


ling crowd;  more  and  more  do  they  extend 
their  circles  into  the  direction  of  an  old  tupelo, 
Xyssa  aquatica.  which  is  growing  in  deep 
water,  and,  though  half  gone  with  age,  bears 
leaf  and  fruit,  and  on  its  bulging,  solid  base 
seems  to  defy  all  elements  and  time. 

As  night  draws  near  there  is  a  wild  and 
whirling  sweep  of  noisy  Swifts  around  that 
picturesque,  amphibious,  vegetable  wreck,  and 
the  descent  in  its  capacious  hold  begins. 
Twentj-five  feet  aoove  the  w-ater  the  top  is 
broken  oft',  giving  access  to  an  empty  space  of 
-'">  feet  depth  and  of  conical  shape,  1  foot  wide 
at  the  top  and  li  feet  at  the  bottom.  In  this 
the  Swifts  are  disapi)earing.  first  singly  or  in 
twos,  then  in  bunches,  ami  at  last  in  a  contin- 
uous stream.  There  are  some  stragglers  left, 
but,  when  neai-ly  dark,  the  last  one  follows 
suit. 

This  watery  region  is  a  great  place  for  the 
Swift,  and  the  tupelo  is  its  home.  The  water- 
loving  tree  is  always  more  or  less  hollow  when 
old,  and  broken  tops  or  limbs  afford  ingress 
for  the  bird,  who  can  not  wish  a  safer  place 
for  nest  and  roost.  Snakes,  owls  and  a  few 
mammals  woidd  be  the  only  enemies  likely  to 
molest  them,  and  to  avoid  them,  as  well  as  to 
be  in  the  dry.  the  nest  is  fastened  deep  down 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  being  actually 
found  as  far  as  twentv  feet  below  its  mouth. 


ODD  ACTlOiNS  OF  BIRDS  UNEXPLAINED. 

By  W.  B.   Davis,  Union.  Oregon. 


One  who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  birds  or 
animals  can  not  fail,  as  year  after  year  is 
added  to  his  experience,  to  catch  some  glimpses 
of  their  inner  life.  If  he  only  occasionally  finds 
time  to  ramble  in  the  fields  these  revelations 
may'  be  few  and  far  between,  l)ut  in  any-  case 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  In 
three  instances  I  have  seen  actions  of  birds 
which,  while  peculiar  in  themselves,  are  more 
memorable  as  hints  of  unsuspected  things  in 
their  everyday  lives. 

The  first  was  an  aerial  feat  performed  by  a 
large  Black  Woodpecker.  The  self-satisfied  in- 
ditt'erence  of  these  birds  makes  them  always 
interesting.  They  have  a  faraway  look  in  their 
eyes  that  immediately  shows  them  to  be  no 
ordinary  fowls.  This  one  in  particular  seemed 
to  be  blessed  with  a  more  than  average  mind. 
It  was  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hul,  one  hot  sum- 
mer day.  The  Woodpecker  flew  out  from  the 
top  of  the  hill,  toward  the  valley.  He  struck 
otit  so  boldly,  not  desceutling  at  all  in  his 
flight,  that  I  wondered  if  he  intended  to  cross 
over  to  the  opposite  side,  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  I  dropped  the  butt  of  my  gun  on  the 
g-round  and  watched  him.  Suddenly,  when  he 
had  flown  so  far  otit  that  the  rocks  were  many 
feet  below  him.  he  turned  shortly,  stopped  his 
onward  flight,  folded  his  wings  and  fell.  His 
stiff  black  Ijody  was  clearly  outlined  against 
the  sky  as  he  dropped.  Down.  down.  down, 
faster  and  faster  he  went,  until  1  expected  to 
see  him  strike  the  ground.  But  I'ust  before  he 
reached  it  he  spread  his  wings  and  shot  for- 
ward like  a  bullet.  After  this  he  flew  back  up 
the  hill  into  the  timber.     What  was  his  object 


in  this  performance'.'  Did  he  start  to  cross  the 
valley  and  then  change  his  mind,  or  did  he  fall 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  falling'? 

A  still  more  surjjrisiug-  anti  unacc'ountable 
feat  was  ]ierformed  by  a  common  Sparrow 
Hawk.  Another  ])erson  and  myself,  on  hear- 
ing some  strange  screams  while  working  in  a 
field  one  day,  turned  and  observed  this  hawk 
fiying  toward  us.  He  was  not  hying-  very  high, 
and  we  had  a  good  opportunity  to  watch  his 
strange  antics.  At  every  third  or  fourth  beat 
of  his  wings  he  would  turn  completely  over  in 
the  air.  He  turned  sidewise.  always  from  left 
to  right.  As  he  necessarily  fell  some  in  turn- 
ing, and  rose  again  after  he  had  regained  his 
equilibrium,  his  flight  proceeded  in  a  series  of 
jumps,  reminding  one  of  tne  flight  of  a  W'ood- 
])ecker  or  Goldfinch,  although,  of  course,  much 
weaker.  Our  theory  that  he  was  wounded  was 
frustrated,  partly  by  the  regularity  of  his 
movements  and  ])artly  by  his  stopping  his 
strange  actions  after  he  was  some  distance 
past  us,  and  flying  off  as  a  well-regulated  hawk 
should  fly.  We  watched  him  until  he  became 
a  mere  speck  in  the  sky  and  finally  vanished, 
and  at  no  time  did  he  act  as  though  he  did  not 
have  complete  control  over  his  body. 

At  another  time,  as  I  was  going  through 
some  thick  timber.  I  came  to  a  small  opening, 
which  formed  a  bright,  warm  spot  of  sunlight 
in  the  universal  shade.  .Xs  1  stepped  to  the 
edge  of  the  opening  I  perceived  a  small  bird 
fluttering  in  the  air.  As  birds  are  not  given 
to  such  performances  entirely  without  cause, 
I  inferred  that  there  was  a  "method  in  his 
madness,"  and  my  faith  in  that  conclusion  was 
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nialerially  strengtlieued  later  by  the  discovery 
of  a  swarm  of  Hies  in  his  neighborhood.  But 
there  was  even  more  method  than  I  had  sus- 
pected. On  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the 
opening  lay  a  smooth  weatherbeateu  slab,  the 
top  of  a  log  that  hail  rotted  there.  To  this  lie 
took  the  Hies  he  cauglit  and  laid  them  down  iu 
a  straight  row.  He  kept  adding  to  one  end  of 
tliis  row,  laying  the  flies  equal  distances  apart. 
He  was  so  absorbed  in  liis  occupation  that  he 
was  oliiivions  to  everything  else,  and  I  watched 
him  sonic  time  unobserved.  1  finally  backed 
carefull_v  out  of  his  sight  and  left  him  at  his 
work.  1  have  regretted  since  that  1  could  not 
have  watched  him  longer.  This  incident  is  full 
of  suggestions.  Why  did  he  put  the  flies  in  a 
straiglit  row'.'  Did  he  do  it  unconsciously  or 
had  he  grasped  enough  of  the  idea  of  cun'es 
and  straight  lines  to  voluntarily  form  them? 
Could  he  count  them  or  form  any  idea  as  to 
the  nnniber  he  hadV  Why  did  he  lay  them 
there  at  all?  Possibly  he  wished  to  take  them 
away  somewhere  and  was  afraid  that  if  he  tooK 
them   one   at   a    time,   as   he   caught    them,   the 


swarm  uuLild  be  gone  when  he  returned.  He 
might  have  been  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shone.  These  and  nuuiy  more  questions  might 
we  ask  about  his  capabilities,  about  his  whole 
life,  in  fact,  a  giimpse  of  which  he  liad  so  un- 
consciously given. 

These  instances,  ajjart  from  their  otidity,  im- 
pressed me  with  the  idea  that  there  is  more  in 
the  lives  of  birds  than  we  imagine.  The  old 
lllack  Woodpecker  not  only  showed  his  skill  in 
a  beautiful  feat  of  flying,  but  also  gave  us  a 
hint  of  a  "higher  education,"  gained  some  time, 
somewhere,  somehow.  If  his  life  could  be 
watched  from  day  to  day  it  might  furnish  ma- 
terial for  another  such  biog'raphy  as  "Silver- 
spot,  the  Crow."  And  one  who  questioned  the 
value  of  scientific  ornithology  and  laughed  at 
"bird  study,"  would  still,  1  think,  feel  some 
sympathy  with  the  little  bird  worliing  on  his 
row  of  ilies.  It  is  such  things  as  these  that 
Iciul  fascination  to  nature  study,  and  make  the 
enthusiast  "go  at  it"  like  the  sniall  boy  into  his 
first  love  affair — as  though  no  one  had  ever 
been  in  love  before. 


SOME  OF  OUR  WINTER  BIRDS. 


By  M.  A.  Carhikkr.  In 

One  sunny  afternoon  in  early  February, 
while  strolling  through  a  strip  of  woodland, 
bordering  on  a  small  creek,  1  was  more  ini- 
pi-essed  than  ever  before  with  the  number  and 
variety  of  birds,  large  and  small,  which  remain 
here  to  face  the  rigors  of  our  Nebraska  win- 
ters. 

Along  the  outskirts  of  timber,  and  among 
the  dead  weeds  and  tangled  grasses  of  dry  ra- 
vines, several  species  of  Northern  Sparrows 
and  the  Slate-colored  Junco  (Junco  hiemalisi 
may  be  seen  flitting  about  in  their  restless 
manner  from  weed  to  weed  in  search  of  seeds, 
while  clinging  to  a  naked  weed-stalk  the  cheer- 
ful little  Chickadee  (Parus  atricapillus),  or  the 
stoical  Downy  Woodpecker  (Dr.xobates  pubes- 
ceiis)  beats  a  lively  tattoo  in  his  search  for  the 
little  grubs  which  he  knows  are  hidden  within. 

While  1  cross  an  open  field  I  most  likely  send 
a  flock  of  Horned  Larks,  which  have  been  feed- 
ing there,  whirling  away  on  their  peculiar,  un- 
dulating flight,  to  drop  suddenly  on.  the  crest 
of  the  next  hill,  where  they  resume  their  inter- 
rupted search  for  their  noonday  meal. 

Passing  on,  I  start  through  a  patch  of  thiclc 
hazel  brusli',  when  just  in  front  of  me  sud- 
denly appear  several  flashes  of  brilliant  sear- 
let,  and  as  suddenly  they  are  gone.  Silentlyi  1 
watch  the  place  where  they  disappeared,  and 
soon  I  see  a  pair  of  beautiful  Cardinals  (Car- 
dinalis  cardinalis)  stealing  away  among  the 
bushes  in  their  peculiar  manner. 

Pushing-  my  way  through  the  brush,  I  come 
suddenly  upon  a  flock  of  eig-ht  or  ten  Kobins 
(Merula  migratoria)  scratching  among-  tlie 
leaves  in  an  open  place.  With  a  chorus  of 
startled  twitterings  they  are  swiftly  on  the 
wing  and  away. 

Entering  the  woods,  a  loud  and  vigorous  rap- 
ping attracts  my  attention.  Advancing 
stealthily  in  its  direction,  I  all  but  surprise  a 
large  male  Hairy  Woodpecker  (Dryobates  vil- 
losus)    digging   in    a    decayed    limb    of    a    wild 
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cherry  tree;  then,  with  one  startled  glance  iu 
ui_\'  clirection,  he  takes  to  wing-  and  his  beau- 
tiful black  and  white-barred  wings  and  scarlet 
nape  are  soon  lost  to  sig-lit  among  the  trees. 

Coining  to  a  hollow  tree,  I  explore  for  a  stray 
Opossum,  which  may  have  taken  up  its  abode 
there.  As  1  bend  over  to  e.xamine  the  entrance 
in  search  of  the  tell-tale  hairs  which  it  always 
leaves,  something  drops  from  above  and  goes 
past  my  face  with  a  suddenness  that  sends  me 
sprawling  on  the  ground  from  fright.  Looking 
up  for  the  cause  of  my  downfall,  I  see  a  Flicker 
(Colaptes  anratus)  flying-  away  with  a  speed 
that  shows  I  am  not  the  only  one  frightened. 
While  picking-  myself  up,  a  pair  of  the  ever- 
present  and  insolent  Blue  Jays  (Cyanocitta 
cristata)  give  vent  to  their  feelings  of  delight 
over  my  misliap  in  loud  notes  of  "dew-ay, 
dew-ay!  de-\v-ay;  ' 

I'assing  into  heavier  timber,  I  flush  a  Barred 
Owl  (Syrnium  nebulosum)  from  his  retreat  in 
a  vine-covered  tree,  and  Ijefore  he  has  gone  a 
hundred  yards  a  flock  of  Crows,  which  had,  no 
doubt,  been  hunting-  him,  pounce  down  u|ion 
him  with  exultant  caws,  happy  that  they  can 
make  life  miserable  for  something-  for  a  short 
time. 

On  arriving-  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  panting  from 
the  hard  climb,  a  magnificent  Buteo  borealis 
rises  from  lielow  and  sails  upward,  circling  ma- 
jestically above  me  till  satisfied  as  to  my  iden- 
tity, then  dropping  over  the  next  hill  to  join 
its  mate. 

At  last  T  come  to  the  object  of  my  trip.  On 
the  side  of  the  hill  above  me  stands  a  large 
cottonw-ood  tree,  with  a  huge,  unshapely  nest 
resting  in  one  of  its  forks.  Approa(-hiug 
closer,  a  round  object,  with  two  projecting 
horns,  rises  from  the  nest,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment a  huge  mottled  bird  sails  noiselessly 
nway.  After  adjusting  my  climbers,  I  slowly 
ascend  the  huge  trunk,  and  at  last,  nearly  out 
of  breath,   I  reach  the  nest.     I  can  hardly  get 
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above  it,  it  is  so  bulky,  but  at  last  I  succeed, 
autl  am  amply  rewarcied  for  my  toil  by  what 
I  see.  Resting-  in  their  bed  of  g-rass  and 
feathers  are  three  fresh  egg's  of  the  Great 
Horned  Owl  ,L!ubo  virginianus) — an  unusually 
larg-e  set.     While  I  carefully  pack  them  in  my 


box,  the  female,  now  joined  by  the  male,  sits 
at  a  safe  distance  and  'vatches  me,  both  chuck- 
ling in  their  demoniacal  manner,  but  not  at- 
tempting to  molest  me.  Descending,  I  hasten 
to  my  waiting  horse  and  drive  home,  well 
pleased  witli  my  afternoon's  outing. 


Young  Cooper's  Hawk.— Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.— 1897. 
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Editorial   Eyrie. 

How  to  beeoiue  a  truly  great  oniitholoyical 
author  is  a  question  whicli  seems  to  agitate  the 
mind  of  many  a  person.  We  can  answer  tliat 
question  and  set  that  ag1tati(ui  at  rest.  The 
treatment  we  recommend  to  the  patient  is 
simple  and  natural;  it  is  warranted  to  kill  or 
cure  the  worst  case.     Here  is  our  prescription: 

1.  Learn  to  spell  correctly. 

2.  Learn  to  punctuate  properly. 

3.  Learn  to  construct  sentences  g-rauiuiat- 
ically. 

When  the  jjatient  has  taken  this  medicine  for 
a  few  years,  he  will  either  be  dead  oi-  in  a  fair 
way  to  reco\er.\'.  In  tlie  latter  event,  the  rest 
is  easy,  as  follows: 

4.  Find  out  something-  that  nobody  else 
knows  about  birds. 

5.  Write  it  legiuiy. 

(1.   .\nd  send  it  to  The  ()si>uey. 

Then  we  will  issue  a  certiticate  of  health,  and 
sug-g-est  a  post-g-raduate  course  of  treatment  by 
means  of  which  trid.y  great  cn-nitholog-ical  au- 
thorship may  be  embellished  in  the  most 
charming'  manner.  Candidates  for  this  course 
are  only  required  to  sign  their  names  so  legibly 
that  neither  the  editor  nor  the  printer  can  mis- 
take them:  to  give  the  date  when  and  the  [ilace 
where  their  truly  great  ornithological  authoi- 
ship  displays  its  perfections,  and  to  jmt  it  all 
on  one  side  of  the  jjaper.    If  the  archangel  (la- 


bi"iel  were  t(.>  semi  us  tlie  gfad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation on  l)oth  sides  of  the  |)aper  we  should 
decline  his  article  with  tliaiii<s.  and  Icll  him 
that  is  no  way  to  blow    liis  lu)iii. 

There  seems  to  lie  a  ditfereni'e  between  the 
shot-gun  and  the  opera-g-lass  wings  of  the  or- 
nithological aiiii.\.  If  it  does  not  ;i.ijust  itself 
He  will  dii  all  in  our  pov\e]-  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding — even  act  as  referee — and 
thus  cause  suspension  of  hostilities  while  the 
disputants  forg-et  their  dispute  long  enough  to 
unite  in  abusing-  us.  One  trouble  with  the 
Audubonians  seems  to  be  that  there  are  too 
manv  inspired  idiots  among'  them,  who  fancy 
they  have  a  (iod-given  mission  not  to  hide  their 
lig'ht  under  a  bushel.  The  shotgun  people  are 
mostly  made  of  sterner  stuff;  the\'  are  realistic 
and  'can  be  cultivated,  ediu'ated  and  really 
helped  in  various  ways.  Hut  the  <ipera  glass 
iiends!  The,\'  always  li\e  too  near  the  great 
heart  of  nature  to  know  anything  of  her  head 
or  hands,  or  do  a  stroke  of  sensible  work,  even 
to  protect  the  birds.  Out  of  the  g:reat  heart  of 
nature,  where  they  live,  they  give  all  cry  and 
no  wool — something'  which,  to  change  the  met- 
aphor, butters  no  parsnips.  One  woman  wrote 
to  say  she  was  so  unhapijy  because  the  cats  in 
her  neighborhood  killed  birds.  We  were  going- 
to  write  back  and  suggest  that  she  collect  the 
murderous  felines  and  read  the  Audubon  circu- 
lar to  them:  but  we  restrained  ourselves  and 
advised  her  to  feed  the  cats.  This,  we  thought, 
would  give  the  birds  a  little  holiday  in  two 
ways,  for  if  she  kept  a  table  d"hote  for  the 
Tommies  and  Pussies  she  would  have  no  time 
to  spy  out  what  was  happening'  to  the  poor 
birds.  If  some  of  the  Audubonians  would  keep 
cats  in  the  house,  and  keep  themselves  out  of 
print,  they  would  be  doing  real  work  for  a  suf- 
fering- world  of  feathered  and  featherless  bi- 
peds. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death,  on  January 
27,  18"J9,  near  lienton  Harbor.  Mich.,  of  Simon 
Pokagon.  the  venerable  chief  of  tlie  I'ottawa- 
tomies,  a  contributor  and  subscriber  to  The 
Osprey.  He  died  in  poverty,  after  spending 
much  of  his  life  in  trying  to  keep  sober  and 
prevent  the  l'.  S.  tlovcrninent  from  cheating 
his  tribe.  He  was  an  Indian  of  superior  intel- 
lectual equipment,  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  many  other  things  besides  ornithology.  He 
first  became  prominent  at  the  World's  Fair  of 
lSfl3.  and  his  death  has  occasioned  man.v  favor- 
able notices  in  the  press  of  the  country  at 
larg-e.  His  exact  age  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
ajuieai'S  that  his  ba|itisiiial  name  dates  from 
1«29. 
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Letter   Box. 

LOOKING  DOWN  CHIMNEY. 

Decokah,  Iowa,  Sept.  12,  1S9S. 
Editor  of  The  Ospeey: 

I  send  a  photograph  of  a  Chimney  Swift's 
nest,  with  live  eggs,  which  was  taken  June  23d 
of  the  present  year.  It  is  not  often  that  good 
pictures  of  such  a  nest  are  taken,  and  you  may 
like  to  use  this  one.  Wishing-  all  success  to 
your  great  magazine,  I  remain, 
Your.s  very  truly, 

R.   v\'.  Hegxer. 


Loi.kint;    1  town   Chimney. 


ANOTHER  SAMPLE. 


New  Londox,  Ohio,  Feu.  20,  1S99. 
Editor  of  The  Okprev: 

I  received  the  December  number  of  The  Os- 
PREY.  and  was  much  surprised  and  chagrined, 
to  see  a  letter  to  which  mj-  name  was  sig-ned, 
printed  as  a  sample.  You  will  find  it  on  page 
59.  I  also  notice  an  appended  note  by  the 
"Eds." 

As  to  "arraig-nemenf'  people  sometimes 
makes  otherwise  than  in  spelling.  .Some  re- 
gardless of  ones  feelings.  I  know  I  am  not 
learned  nor  brilliant,  That  is  my  misfortune. 

I  spend  much  time  observing-,  studying  and 
taking  notes  on  nature  in  its  naturalness,  and 
have  much  material  and  many  notes,  which  if 
"arraigned"  by  .some  competent  person,  would 
be  of  value — 1  had  intended  to  have  the  notes 
written  mit,  and  a  portion  were  to  have  been 
offered  to  The  Osprey.  for  the  editors  to  ex- 
cept or  reject. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  my  feelings 
the  Editor  of  The  Ospbey  need  have  no  fear 
of  any  "arraignement"  on  my  part  of  any  thing 
I  may  have  placed  in  good  editorial  english. 
from  me. 

If  you  have  any  obiectional  ))a|)er  or  )iapeis 
written  by  me.  let  nie  know  what  the  postage 
will  be  for  their  return  ;iiid  1  will  send  the 
same. 

Truly, 

E.  E.  Jf.VSTERM.VX. 


["Nature  in  its  naturalness  '  is  so  good  that 
we  must  give  Mr.  JIasterman  another  chance. 
"Nature  in  its  naturalness"  is  just  what  we 
want,  and  if  Mr.  .\lasterman  will  let  us  have 
some  more  of  it  we  will  promise  not  to  flatter 
his  innocence  by  comparing  it  to  the  purity  of 
a  Trilby  altogether. — Eds.] 

A  LADY'S  INDIGNATION. 

Watertowx,  N.  Y..  .Tax.  :«,  1S99. 
Editor  op  The  Osprey: 

Not  long  since  I  read  an  article  in  a  maga- 
zine which  stated  that  the  rapid  decrease  in 
the  number  of  birds  in  the  United 
States  is  a  marked  and  deolorable 
fact.  The  writer  attributed  'this  de- 
crease partly  to  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  birds,  such  as  reptiles,  niani- 
nials  and  birds  of  prey,  and  partly 
to  the  sinful  fancy  of  women  to  deco- 
rate their  bonnets  with  feathers,  etc. 
lint  more — far  more — to  the  irre- 
pressible small  boy  and  to  the  so- 
lalled  scientist,  whose  insatiable  pas- 
sion for  nest-robbing  often  defeats 
the  repeated  efforts  of  the  songsters 
Til  raise  a  family. 

An  article  in  the  .November  "0.s- 
PREY"  speaks  of  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 
"During  two  months  spent  in  search 
for  this  bird  only  four  were  heard." 
They  will  be  still  more  rare  since  this 
search,  for  of  the  two  pairs  found 
tlie  two  males  were  shot!  Who  will 
be  to  blame  if  our  rare  birds  totally 
disappear? 
In  the  "Pigeon  Hole"  of  the  December 
"Osprey."  out  of  eleven  letters,  all  but  two 
(those  concerning  the  Horned  Lark  and  the 
burrowing  Owl)  refer  either  to  the  shooting  of 
birds  or  to  robbing  their  nests.  I  use  the  word 
robbing  advisedly,  though,  perhaps,  the  expres- 
sion scientifically  extracting  might  be  more 
jdeasing  to  the  writers  of  these  letters.  In  the 
letter  about  the  nesting  of  the  Anhinga.  the 
\vriter  speaks  of  taking  seventeen  sets  of  eggs 
from  one  swamp,  all  eggs  of  the  Anhinga,  as  I 
uniierstand  it,  and  in  some  cases  the  same  pair 
were  twice  robbed. 

Poor  birds!  Why  were  you  .not  completely 
discouraged?  No  wonder  "the  next  spring  the 
.\nhinga  colony  was  less  productive,"  as  the 
writer  says,  and  "that  the  Anhingas  are  fast 
leaving."  If  the  nests  of  the  nine  other  kinds 
of  birds  found  in  this  "collector's  paradise" 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  we  hope  they 
too  will  leave.  In  your  department  "In  the 
f)sprey's  Claws."  December  nunil)er.  a  reviewer 
s])eaks  of  "bird-murdering  under  the  guise  of 
science,  that  merits  the  severest  condemna- 
tion," and  he  asks,  "what  jjossible  advance  can 
there  be  to  science  for  a  single  private  student 
to  possess  one  hinidred  and  fifty  eggs  of  the 
Ked-tailed  Hawk,  or  forty  sets  of  Humming 
Bird  eggs?" 

No  wonder  the  Humming  Bird  has  become  so 
rare  that  we  all  rush  to  our  window  to  see 
when  one  appears  in  our  g-arden. 

We  say   .\men   most   heartily   to   these   senti- 
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meats,  and  commeud  tliem  to  the  consideration 
of  all  so-called  scientitic  collectoi-s. 
Yours   respectfully, 

An    iNDIGNAiSX   BlBD-LoVEK. 
(Mrs.  \V.  H.  Wnitaker.) 

A^CONUNDRUM. 

Providence,  K.  1.,  Feu.  G,  is99. 
Editor  of  The  Osprey: 

We  are  rather  queerly  situated  as  regards 
collectors,  'there  are,  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  of  I'roMdence  but  three  active  ornitholo- 
gists, and  what  little  new  is  found  is  Ijy  these 
three.  The  birds  are,  no  doubt,  thankful  that 
there  are  no  more.  Three  are  enough,  any- 
way. What  we  want  is  less  collecting  for 
greed  and  more  observation  and  photography 
of  our  feathered  friends  in  their  hauuts  and 
homes.  The  Auilubon  Society  is  gaining  ground 
and  showing  its  influence.  \\  hy,  the  otlier 
night,  they  had  Urother  Chapman,  from  the 
American  Museum,  here  to  lecture,  and  it 
poured  such  buckets  of  water  that  X  wore  ioug- 
legged  rubber  boots.  What  was  my  surprise 
to  see  in  the  hall  over  a  hundred  people,  three- 
quarters  of  them  ladies.  Five  years  ago  we 
could  not  have  got  live  people  out  to  such  a 
lecture  on  a  fine  night,  i'eople  are  waking  uj' 
and  commencing  to  see  what  is  going  on 
around  them  in  the  treetojjs.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on! 

A  class  of  so-called  "sportsmen"  are  doing 
more  harm  in  lihode  Island  (and  I  suppose  in 
other  States  also)  than  all  others  put  together. 
From  the  time  the  game  law  is  otf  until  it  goes 
into  effect  again  you  find  them  afield  with  dog 
and  guti.  Well,  the  day  passes  and  maybe  they 
get  a  quail  or  two;  then,  becoming  disgruntled 
because  they  have  not  killed  forty  or  fifty 
birds,  they  commence  to  shoot  everjthing  with 
feathers  on  that  is  within  range,  and  numbers 
of  sparrows,  robins,  jays  and  small  birds  are 
blown  to  i^ieces.  Then  the  shooter  laughs  and 
says  to  his  companion:  "Gosh!  I  just  let  day- 
light in  all  over  him,"  as  he  throws  the 
mangled  remains  awaj-.  I  have  witnessed  such 
a  scene,  and  the  dogs  even  have  looked  up  at 
the  shooter,  saying:  "What  a  beast!"  with 
their  intelligent  eyes.  To  kill  off  this  class  of 
"sports"  is  a  conundrum.  The  only  way  that 
T  can  see  is  to  breed  the  bad  points  out  of  our- 
selves, and  show  our  progeny  what  is  right. 
Until  then  the  birds  will  have  to  suffer. 
Yours  truly. 

H.  S.  Hathaway. 

BUZZARDS   AS   SCAVENGERS. 

Fayetteville.  N.  C,  Feb.  13,  1S99. 
Edhor  of  The  Osphey: 

"Where  the  carcass  is  there  the  eagles  are 
gathered  together."  This  is  the  observation  of 
an  old  Scripture  writer.  Buzzards  more  so! 
It  is  remarkable  what  a  trifling  incentive  will 
draw  a  large  congregation  of  buzzards.  At  a 
given  moment,  we  will  say,  not  one  of  these 
birds  may  be  in  sight,  but  let  an  animal  drop 
dead,  from  any  cause,  or  be  even  mortally 
wounded,  and  at  once  scores  of  the  dismal 
scavengers  will  be  discovered  approaching 
from  all  directions.     For  example,  here  in  Fay- 


etteville we  see  only  two  or  three  gyrating  in 
the  U[)per  air  at  any  one  time,  aimlessly  and 
idly,  to  all  appearance;  but  the  other  day  a 
neighbor's  horse  died  and  his  carcass  was 
hauled  into  a  cane-brake  near  the  edge  of  a 
ej'press  swamp.  Before  night  all  the  adjacent 
trees  were  black  with  buzzards.  They  sat  so 
close  that  the  limbs  broke  with  the  weight. 
All  day  they  feasted  on  the  defunct  animal,  and 
a.  night  they  roosted.  I  counted  the  birds  on 
one  tree,  and  then  multiplied  the  gang  by  the 
numl)er  of  other  trees  near  by,  and  figured  out 
seven  hundred.  That  was  as  many  as  the  car- 
cass would  provide  rations  for  at  one  pound 
of  meat  pet-  diem  for  two  days  running,  and  a 
buzzard  is  good  for  five  pounds.  In  two  days 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  meat  left,  and  all 
the  softer  bones  «'ere  consumed!  Henceforth 
that  locality  is  likely  to  be  known  as  "Buz- 
zard's Roost,"  but  anyone  passing  thirty  years 
hence  will  not  be  likely  to  discover  any  signs 
of  it.  By  the  way,  we  have  the  carrion  crow- 
here,  as  well  as  tlie  buzzard,  in  large  represen- 
tation. He  has  white  plume  feathers  on  his 
wings  and  a  black  feathered  neck.  The  buz- 
zard (of  the  vulture  group)  has  a  neck  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  turkey's,  hence  the  so- 
briquet of  turkey-buzzard. 

1  might  mention  another  instance  of  the  vo- 
racity of  these  rapacious  fowls,  which  sail  so 
harndessly  and  gracefully  in  the  blue  ether 
above  our  heads,  while  we  doze  in  the  sun. 
Does  anyone  imagine  that  if  he  were  to  drop 
sviddenly  of  heart  failure,  for  instance,  in  some 
untenanted  locality,  his  body  would  long  re- 
main undisturbed?  I  will  answer  by  an  ilhis- 
tration:  Your  senior  editor  will  recall  that  in 
the  year  1874  I  took  the  Irish  Kifle  Team,  which 
shot  the  Creedmoor  match,  down  into  the  In- 
dian Territory,  then  colloquially  known  as 
"I'he  Nation, ■"  for  a  deer  hunt.  There  were 
thirteen  of  us  in  the  party,  headed  by  George 
Donnan,  of  Hannibal,  JIo.,  and  Captain  Andrew 
Case  and  Bob  Orme,  of  Oketopa,  Kansas,  a 
town  just  on  the  border,  where  we  fitted  out. 
A  story  full  of  ginger  might  have  been  written 
about  Uiat  hunt  at  the  time  of  it,  but  it  is  past 
date  now.  Suflftee  it  to  say,  that,  after  a  re- 
connoissance,  we  made  for  the  Old  Cabin  Creek 
Ixittom  and  put  up  several  deer  there.  We 
luinted  both  sides  of  the  creek.  All  of  us  were 
mounted,  and  if  a  deer  were  wounded  he  in- 
\ai-iably  put  off  around  through  the  adjacent 
hollows  formed  by  the  rolling  pairie  country, 
while  we  would  ride  in  the  other  direction  to 
head  hinuoft'  as  he  came  around,  which  he  was 
sure  to  do,  for  no  animal  of  the  chase,  be  it 
fox,  wolf  or  rabbit,  ever  runs  straight  away,  as 
experienced  hunters  all  know,  but  they  have 
their  courses  and  run  in  circles.  So,  chancing 
to  wound  a  big  seven-tine  buck,  which  made  off 
after  the  habit  of  his  kind,  arovind  a  high  knoll, 
we  spurred  away  to  the  left.  We  were  not  im- 
mediately sure  of  the  effect  of  our  shots,  but 
when  we  saw  the  buzzards  begin  to  gather  we 
knew  he  was  hard  hit.  When  the  deer  started 
there  was  hardly  a  single  buzzard  in  sight,  but 
we  had  run  hardly  five  minutes  oefore  the  sky 
was  clouded  with  their  black  forms,  and  when, 
finally,  they  all  massed  and  settled  down  on 
one  spot,  we  knew  that  our  deer  was  down. 
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We  knew  where  he  lay  by  the  mass  of  buzzards 
hovering'.  Every  hunter  put  spurs  to  his  liorse 
and  bore  down  upon  the  quarry  at  a  wild  jiace, 
but  before  we  eould  reach  the  deer  the  birds 
had  his  eyes  out  and  a  hole  as  big  as  a  bucket 
picked  in  his  side,  and  his  liver  and  lights  were 
gone  before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body. 
We  were  not  pleased  to  have  our  best  trophy 
mutilated  so,  but  we  then  and  there  divined 
the  meaning  of  the  colloquial  word,  "pluck," 
which  is  an  equivalent  for  the  liver  and  lights 
of  an  animal.  The  buzzards  had  plucked  them 
out. 

Buzzard's  roosts  are  more  conspicuous  in 
story  than  in  evidence.  Like  the  crow's  roosts, 
there  are  such,  though  they  are  not  common. 
At  evening-,  groups  of  a  score  or  two  will 
gather  at  regular  roosting  places  on  some  old 
sycamore  or  Otaheite  in  suburban  precincts,  as 
at  New  Berne,  in  North  Carolina.  Ordinarily, 
the  birds  there  are  not  plenty,  but  on  slaughter 
days,  when  bullocks  are  to  be  killed,  they 
gather  at  the  shambles  by  hundreds,  and  on 
the  adjacent  roofs  and  fences,  where  they 
await  with  grim  patience  the  throwing  out  of 
the  oifal  when  the  dead  meat  is  dressed.  They 
are  a  loathsome  and  uncanny  liird.  hut  useful. 

CHAIiLES  H.M.I.OCK. 

NESTING  OF  HERMIT  WARBLER. 

Santa  Clara,  Cat...  Feb.  .3,  1S99. 
Editor  of  The  Ospkey: 

A  statement  in  the  article  by  Milton  S.  Ray, 
"A  Summer  Trip  to  Yosemite."  in  the  Decem- 
ber number,  is  no  doubt  an  error  in  identifica- 
tion. He  mentions  taking  two  eggs  of  the  Her- 
mit Warbler  from  a  nest  "placed  in  thick 
shrubbery  along  the  river."  He  further  de- 
scribes the  nest  as  similar  to  the  Yellow  Warb- 
ler's, etc.  Doubtless  what  he  did  find  is  a  nest 
of  Dendroeca  nigrescens.  not  oc'cidentalis,  foi- 
the  latter  nests  entirely  (so  far  as  known)  in 
coniferous  trees  at  some  height  from  the 
eround.  Mr.  Beck's  set.  takeii  in  1S9fi.  was 
forty  feet  fi-om  the  ground  on  a  )""?  limb, 
ivhile  my  set,  taken  in  June,  1S9S,  in  El  Dorado 
county,  was  about  forty  feet  up  in  a  \ellow 
nine.  Both  Mr.  Beck's  nest  and  mine  are  sim- 
ilar in  construction,  being  considerablv  larger 
than  any  Yellow  Warbler's  nest  recorded  from 
these  parts,  and  also  distinctive  in  foi'matiou. 
being  lined  nrofuselv  with  red  cedar  bark  in 
both  cases.  Tn  fact,  this  seems  a  peculiai'ity  of 
the  Hemiit  Wai-bler.  The  egps  also  have  a 
creamy  color  fnot  greeni.sh-buff.  as  'Mv.  T?av 
states'),  and  are  ap^ireciablv  larsrer  than  effffs 
of  the  Yellow  Warbler,  instead  o^  smaller. 
"Ridsrway  eives  the  averatre  of  the  eo-ffs  of  the 
Vellow  Warbler  as  n.fiBxn  4S.  Mr.  Beck's  set 
of  Hermit's  eo-Qs  measured  n.Vlxn.,51.  0.71x0. .52. 
n.72xn.,')l  and  n.70xn..5n.  Mv  set  was  slig-htlv 
smaller,  being  O.R6xO..')2.  n.68xO..';3,  n.fi7xn..53  and 
0.R7xn.53. 

Tn  further  support  of  mv  ide.n  that  Afr.  "Rnx- 
has  mistaken  the  Black-throated  Orav  Warbh»v 
for  the  Hermit,  the  nest  of  the  former  is  quite 
•^''rnilar  in  shape,  size  and  cnmposi+ion  to  the 
Yello-xv  Warbler's,  except  the  lininp-  which 
is  fibers,  etc..  as  Mr.  Bay  states.  Besides,  the 
Hermit  Warbler  is  never  recorded  as  nesting  in 
bushes. 


The  Hermit  Warbler  is  a  rare  breeding  resi- 
dent, and  but  two  authentic  sets  have  been 
taken  in  California  so  far  as  recorded.  My  set 
of  1S98  was  the  second,  and  will  be  recorded  in 
either  the  April  Auk  or  an  early  Cooper  Club 
Bulletin, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Chester  Barlow. 

THE  ART  OF  KICKING  GENTLY. 

Atchisox,  Kansas,  Feb.  15,  1S99. 
Editor  of  The  Osprpey  : 

I  have  been  reading  The  Osprey  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  Such  a  medium  of  communi- 
cating items  of  news  in  the  bird  world  is 
needed,  and  The  Osfrey  fulfills  this  purpose 
\  ery  well. 

Having  said  this.  I  regret  to  feel  called  upon 
to  pass  any  criticism  on  so  excellent  a  journal. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  to  dread  "kick- 
ers" above  all  people,  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
look  upon  me  as  one  of  the  chronic  recalci- 
trants. To  come  to  the  iioint.  it  is  the  record 
of  bird-killing-  and  nest-robbing  in  your  mag- 
azine that  pains  me.  Is  it  necessary  to  print 
articles  that  .strike  one  as  gory"?  Will  not  the 
influence  on  young  persons  be  harmful,  lead- 
ing them  to  think  that  they  can  not  study 
birds  without  using  guns  and  collecting  eggs? 
It  seems  to  me  that  enough  birds  have  been 
treated  in  this  cruel  way.  even  for  scientific 
purposes,  in  cases  where  the  species  are  very 
rare. 

Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Philo  W.  Smith's  in- 
teresting article  in  The  Osprey  for  December, 
on  the  nesting  of  the  Blue-winged  Warbler.  It 
grieved  me  to  think  that  he  i'elt  it  necessary 
to  rob  the  three  nests  he  found  and  even  kill 
one  of  the  poor  little  birds.  W'hat  need  had 
he  of  so  many  eggs,  or  of  any?  After  making 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the  birds,  was  not  that 
enough?  If  he  had  watched  the  birds  building 
their  nest,  hatching-  their  young,  and  rearing 
them,  and  then  told  us  the  story  in  his  gra])hic 
way,  he  would  have  contributed  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  bird  life  as  well  as  to  lit- 
erature. Others  have,  doubtless,  found  the 
nest  of  the  dainty  Blnewing-,  and  have  robbed 
it  and  killed  the  birds,  but  who  has  ever  pa- 
tiently studied  the  nesting  habits  of  this 
species?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  more 
scientific  to  study  birds  in  all  the  varied  ])hases 
of  their  lives  than  to  shoot  them  and  despoil 
their  nests  as  soon  as  found. 

Other  articles  in  your  magazine  evince  the 
same  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to 
kill  and  rob.  If  we  really  wi.sh  to  spare  the 
birds,  I  feel  that  professional  ornitholog-ists 
must  set  the  example  of  mercy.  As  long  as 
many  of  them  continue  to  destroy  with  so 
ruthless  a  hand,  our  arguments  against  pot- 
hunters and  fashion-mongers  are  robbed  of  all 
their  moral  force.  I  think  T  know  how  you  feel 
on  this  subject,  for  T  have  read  with  sincere 
pleasure  your  add]-ess  before  the  W^orld's  Con- 
g^-ess  on  Ornithology.  If  you  can  induce  those 
who  write  for  The  Osprey  to  observe  the  birds 
instead  of  hunting  them,  and  then  describe  the 
facts,  you  could  make  the  mag-azine  an  ideal 
one. 
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I  wisli  tu  tliaiik  .you  pcrsoiuilly  for  my  many 
nblig-ations  to  you.  i  constantly  use  your 
"Ivey"  in  my  study  of  my  "bird  neighbors,"'  and 
find  it  invaluable. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Leander  S.  Keysek. 

[We  do  not  share  Mr.  Keyser's  dread  of 
"kickers.'"  They  ha\e  no  terrors  for  us.  We 
regard  them  as  generally  useful  and  well- 
meaning'  persons,  whom  we  encourage,  as  in 
the  pi'esent  instance.  Yes,  it  is  necessary  to 
print  articles  which  strike  some  "kickers"  as 
"gory."  Keither  young  nor  old  persons  can 
study  birds  successfully  without  killing  and 
robbing  some   of  them.     We  do   not   know   for 


what  ])urpose  ilr.  I'lulo  \V.  Smitli  desired  three 
sets  of  the  eggs  of  the  lilue-winged  Warbler, 
but  we  presume  he  wished  them  either  for  his 
own  cabinet  or  for  sale  or  exchange  with  other 
collectors.  We  venture  to  remind  Mr.  Keyser 
that  all  the  liirds  killed  and  nest.s  robbed  for 
ornithological  purposes,  since  oi'uithology  be- 
gan, are  utterly  insignificant  in  number  iu  com- 
parison with  those  so  treated  annually  by 
farmers'  wives  and  other  poulterers.  .\lso,  that 
(iod  kills  more  birds  continually  by  means  of 
bad  weather,  snakes,  hawks,  skunks,  monkeys 
and  other  destructive  agencies  than  Innr  liccii 
killed  for  ornithological  purposes  siiirc  tin- 
world  beg-an.  and  we  have  no  dispiisitioii  In  liucl 
f;iult  with  the  Almighty. — V^DS.  | 


Pigeon    Holes. 


Destruction  ob'  Birds  nv  the  Act  of  God. — 
The  cold  snap  of  last  week  knocked  the  bottom 
out  of  the  coldest  weather  "in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant"  of  the  Muskingum  Val- 
ley, or  Southern  Ohio.  The  tempera'.ure  ranged 
from  3'2  to  41  degrees  below  zero.  Owing  to 
the  snow  and  severe  cold,  many  winter  resident 
birds,  quail  and  rabbits  were  starved  and 
frozen  to  death. — Willard  H.  Davis,  Lowell, 
Washington  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  IS,  1899. 

Red-Headed  Woodpecker  Far  Xortii  ix 
Winter. — While  on  a  short  hunting  trip,  the 
11th  of  January,  189U,  in  Green  Lake  county, 
Wisconsin.  1  was  greatly  surprised  by  seeing 
a  lled-headed  Woodpecker  (ilelanerpes  ery- 
throcephalus)  in  a  small  strip  of  woods,  .sit- 
ting on  a  large  elm  tree,  in  a  sleepy  position. 
To  make  the  identification  sure,  I  shot  him. 
On  examining  his  stomach  1  found  that  he  had 
sustained  himself  by  eating  leaf-bnds  and  the 
seeds  of  various  plants.  .\s  a  general  rule, 
these  birds  migrate  by  gathering  into  small 
flocks  about  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  ar- 
rive not  before  the  middle  of  Ma.v.  the  follow- 
ing year.  Have  any  of  your  readers  in  this  lati- 
tude observed  a  similar  case'.' — H.  E.  Xeum.\n>'. 
Watertown,  Wis.,  Feb.  ^'^.  1>99. 

Immaculate  Egg  of  H.vun  Sw.vi.r.ow. — In  the 
October,  isns.  Osi'rey.  1  find  that  Mr. Tyler  a.sks 
for  records  of  pure  white  eggs  of  Chelidon  ery- 
throgaster,  as  it  was — Hirundo  erythrogaster, 
as  It  now  is,  in  the  A.  O.  U.  list.  In  Jlay,  1893. 
1  secured  a  set  of  five  eggs,  one  of  whicli  is  de- 
void of  markings,  the  other  four  being  normal. 
Fully  a  dozen  other  sets  were  examined  in  the 
same  barn,  but  no  other  pure  white  eggs  were 
noticed.  This  was  at  P.edford.  Lawrence 
county,  Indlana.^C.  Titer  -Smith,  .\nilcrsnn. 
Ind.,  Feb.  10.  1S99. 

A  UsEFfi.  Egg  Kmfe. — In  The  Osprey  for 
December,  1S9S.  in  an  article  on  "Some  minor 
trials  in  preparing  eggs."  Eugene  S.  Tiolfe 
says:  "The  inner  film  of  membrane  tliat  the 
drill  fails  to  cut  away  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
noying obstacles  to  satisfactory  work,  and  the 
despair  of  every  collector." 

T  overcome  this  difficulty  by  drilling  clear  In 
and  then  cutting  the  tiaii  of  film  away  with  a 
slender,  pointed  knife,  which  I  nuule  by  forcing 
a  straightened  ]ilece  of  watch-spring  into  a 
soft  wood  handle  far  enough  to  make  it  solid. 


then  filing  it  to  a  point  about  hau  an  inch  long, 
and  then  sharpening  it  on  a  whetstone.  With 
a  little  care  and  patience,  the  film  in  small  eggs 
with  fragile  shells,  as  well  as  in  the  large, 
tough  eggs,  can  be  removed,  leaving  a  clean- 
cut  hole,  allowing  perfect  drainage  and  free  ad- 
mission of  air.  if  such  a  knife  is  once  \ised  for 
removing  the  flap  of  film  covering  the  drill 
hole,  one  will  have  no  occasion  to  use  an  em- 
>n-yo  liook  or  a  dentist's  cone  burr  for  that 
purpose.  To  make  a  clean  cut  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  knife  very  sharp — the  thin, 
fine  point  is  quickly  dulled  by  the  gritty  shell. 
— Wili.ard  H.  Davis.  Lowell.  Washington 
County.  Ohio.  Feb.  18,  1899. 

Rare  Birds  in  Rhode  Island. — During  the 
spring  migration  of  1898  an  unusual  number  of 
rai-e  Warblers  passed  through  this  State.  On 
the  morning  of  May  IS.  1898, 'in  Warwick.  I  met 
with  a  Tennessee  Warbler,  singing  in  the  tall 
oaks.  Of  a  sudden,  he  flew  down  into  a  clump 
of  huckleberry  bushes,  and  not  knowing  its 
song.  1  reluctantly  shot  it.  There  is  one  other 
record,  a  male,  shot  at  Centerdale.  R.  1..  Sept. 
IS,  1886. 

One  .lune  5,  in  Warwick.  I  found  a  male 
Mourning  Warbler  searching-  for  breakfast  in 
a  moist  swamp.  Three  others  have  been  taken, 
one  by  myself.  May  21,  1896.  in  Cranston.  K.  1. 
Their  song  so  nearly  resembles  the  .\lai\l;iud 
)ello\v  Throat's  that  the  two  birds  arc  dit- 
ficult  to  tell  apart.  Besides  these,  I  uu-t  with 
Wilson"s.  Black-throated  Blue.  .Magnolia,  aurl 
Canadian  Warblers. 

Amongst  a  number  of  Wlilte-throatcd  and 
.Swamp  Sparrows,  on  the-  morning  of  Sept.  2S, 
189"^.  I  espied  a  Lincoln's  Sparrow,  of  whicdi 
there  have  been  but  two  others  taken  in  tin- 
State.  This  bird  is  very  shy  and  retiring,  and 
easily  overlooked  amongst  numbers  of  other 
species. 

While  out  with  my  dog-  after  quail,  on  Oct. 
9.  1898.  in  Warwick'.  1  flu.shed  a  Bicknell's 
Thrush  from  among  the  leaves  in  a  small  grove 
of  oaks  and  chestnuts.  He  flew  about  fifty 
feet  onto  the  side  of  a  large  oak.  clinging  with 
his  claws,  like  a  Nuthatch,  to  the  coarse  bark. 
It  was  a  young  male,  and  is  the  only  specimen 
that  I  know  of  having  been  taken  in  Rhode  Is- 
land.— II.  S.  Hathaway,  Cranston,  R.  I.,  Feb. 
C,  1S99. 
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Birds  Winteiung  in  Khode  Island. — Mr. 
Howard  Mason  shot  a  Hermit  Thrush  at  Es- 
coheag',  Dec.  31,  1897,  in  some  dense  pine 
woods.  On  Jan.  31.  1S99,  and  again  on  Feb.  2, 
I  saw  a  Fox  Sparrow  in  company  with  some 
Eng'lish    Sparrows,    amongst    the    bushes    on    a 


small  pond  about  200  feet  fi'om  my  house.  In 
this  same  locality  two  Song'  Sparrows  and  a 
AVinter  Wren  are  keeping  each  other  company 
throug'h  the  dreary  winter  months. — H.  S. 
Hathaway,  Cranston,  E.  I..  Feb.  6,  1899. 


In  the  Osprey's  Claws. 


BtLi.ETlNS  54  AND  55,  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Ag-ricnltural  Experiment  Station,  have  reached 
us.  In  these  papers  Mr.  Clarence  il.  Weed 
shows  how  useful  the  Chickadee  and  Chipping 
Sparrow  are  in  destroying-  uo.xious  insects.  His 
work  deserves  commendation. — E.  ('. 

The  Jouhnal  of  the  Maine  Oknithological 
Society,  Vol.  I,  Xo.  1,  for  January.  1899, 
reaches  us  somewhat  delayed.  It  is  a  quar- 
terly, Svo.,  this  number  of  12  pages,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Society,  devoted  to  Maine  ornith- 
olog-y,  with  the  motto,  "Bird  protection,  bird 
study,  the  spread  of  knowledge  thus  g-ained, 
these  are  our  objects."  These  are  certainly 
worthy  objects,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  -(vel- 
come  meritorious  publications  relating'  to 
birds.— E.  C. 

Birds  of  New  Hampshire. — A  preliminary 
list  of  the  birds  of  Belknap  and  Merrimack 
counties,  with  notes  by  Xed  (Sic!)  Dearborn, 
was  presented  to  the  faculty'  of  the  New  Hamj)- 
shire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science.  .Tauuary.  1S9S.  and  jn'inted  as  an  Svo. 
pamphlet  of  pp.  34.  It  is  based  upon  the  au- 
thor's observations  for  ten  years,  1888-98.  sup- 
plemented by  what  information  was  available 
from  other  sources.  The  list  is  certainly  in- 
complete, but  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
the  notes  are  fair.  The  worst  feature  is  the 
bad  spelling'  of  many  of  the  scientific  names, 
due  to  persistence  in  the  sins  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
Check  List.  Any  college  boy  should  be  a.shamed 
of  this,  and  the  college  authorities,  if  they  ex- 
amined his  thesis,  ought  not  to  have  permit- 
ted it.— E.  C. 


Bi'LLETix  OF  The  Michigan  Ornithological 
Cluh,  Vol.  II,  No.  3-4,  July-Dec,  1898. — This 
excellent  periodical  reaches  us  not  much  de- 
layed, and  the  eilitors  promise  that  this  shall 
be  the  last  double  number,  from  which  we  infer 
the  renewed  and  increasing  activity  of  the 
Club.  Next  to  Mr.  Chaijman's  Bird  Lore,  the 
Ibilletin  makes  the  best  ajipearance  of  all  the 
ornitholog'ical  periodicals  which  now  reach  us 
— it  is  as  well  printed  as  The  Osprey  used  to 
be  when  Mr.  .Tohnson  was  in  chargfe.  The  ar- 
ticles are  well  up  to  the  mark,  and  the  edi- 
torial matter  remarkably  good.  The  Cooper 
Club  now  has  on  its  hands  a  very  pretty  quar- 
rel, to  see  whether  California  or  Michigan  shall 
do  most  to  promote  ornithology,  and  we  hope 
they  will  both  win  in  their  generous  interstate 
emulation.  As  between  Mr.  Leon  J.  Cole  and 
Mr.  Chester  Harlow,  each  shows  himself  to  be 
a  good  editor,  well  deserving  the  support  of  his 
club  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  that  most 
delightful  branch  of  natural  historv  which  re- 
lates to  birds.— E.  C. 

Brush.   Sedge  and   Sti'iiule.      By   Dwight    W. 

Huntington.     Part  V.  pp.  G5-80.  plates:   folio. 

The  Sportsman's  Society.  Cincinnati,  1S9S. 

This  magnificent  and  luxuiious  work  con- 
tinues to  apiiear  with  regularity,  and  the  au- 
thor is  to  be  congratulated  u])on  the  success 
of  his  artistic  etTorts.  Everything  is  good — 
the  plates  are  brilliant  impressions,  the  typog- 
raphy is  beautifid.  the  text  is  attractive  to 
every  lover  of  sport  who  has  any  aesthetic 
sense.  The  present  numl)er  has  a  fine  colored 
plate  of  (hu-k  shooting,  and  nian.\'  othei-  illus- 
trations, chiefly  devoted  to  the  Turkey  in  its 
several   subspecies,   and   to   certain  introduced 
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Pheasants  now  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  Our  single  L'riticisni  is,  that  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington continues  to  use  lor  the  Turlveys  the 
wrong  uonieiiclature,  wliieh  has  stood  so  long- 
in  the  A.  O.  U.  Cheek  List,  thus  perpetuating 
errors  which  we  lately  exposed  and  caused  to 
be  abolished.  We  trust  that  this  elegant  f)ubli- 
cation  is  receiving'  the  full  support  it  deserves, 
and  shall  watch  its  progress  to  completion 
with  special  interest.  Too  many  good  ornitho- 
logical works  are  printed  badly,  like  The  Os- 
PKEV.  We  shoukl  all  strive  to  attain  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  this  respect  now  set  up  by 
Mr.  Huntington  in  the  present  case  and  by  Mr. 
Chapman  in  Bird  Lore. — E.  C. 

Forest  and  Stream  reaches  us  with  unfail- 
ing puncttiality,  as  it  has  done  for  lo!  these 
many  years.  ISothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  good  wine  needs  no  bush.  The  paper  is  a 
clean,  strong,  sound  one,  taking  rank  in  the 
L'nited  States  with  the  celebrated  "Field"  in 
England.  No  editor  understands  his  own  pub- 
lic better  than  Dr.  George  Bird  Grinnell;  no 
one  is  better  able  to  give  the  world  of  legiti- 
mate sport  just  what  it  wants  and  ought  to 
have.  Every  number  of  Forest  and  Stream  is 
replete  with  interest  and  variety;  ornithology 
comes  in  for  its  full  share  of  attention,  amidst 
a  multiiJlicity  of  other  things  for  which  the 
paper  stands.  It  is  a  foremost  recommenda- 
tion of  Forest  and  Stream  that  it  is  always 
found  on  the  right  side  of  every  question  af- 
fecting the  preservation  of  birds  and  other 
game  from  wanton  destruction,  the  enforce- 
ment of  game  laws,  and  other  im|)ortant  mat- 
ters in  which  every  true  sportsman  has  a  vital 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  free  from  the 
mawkish  sentimentality  which  some  journals 
affect  as  a  fad  in  the  matter  of  killing  birds, 
mammals  and  fish.  We  believe  in  the  ideas  of 
Forest  and  Sti'eam  on  such  subjects,  and  we 
know  there  is  no  ])aper  which  more  nearly  re- 
alizes its  ideals  in  all  matters  which  come 
within  its  sco|>e.  Within  our  generation  Forest 
and  Stream  has  become  a  household  word,  aiul 
it   seems  likely    to   continue   as   a   lieritage   of 


honor,   profit,   pleasure  and    usefulness   in   the 
years  to  come. — E.  C. 

Sn.viiPE's  Hand  List  of  Bjrds.  Xot  all  of  The 
Osi'itEv's  readers  know  already  that  a  new 
Hand  List  of  the  birds  of  the  world  is  now  rap- 
idl.\'  passing  the  press.  The  work  is  jn-epared 
upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  liitherto  in- 
dis|)eiisable  Hand  List  by  C  IL  (iray,  but  with 
(iniissii.>n  of  synonymy,  except  in  special  cases, 
references  being  made  to  the  pages  of  the 
great  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Birds,  the 
completion  of  which  we  noticed  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Osprey.  The  Hand  List  is- based 
upon  this  catalogue,  following'  it  closely  in 
classification  and  nomenclature,  and  also  in  se- 
(]uence  of  genera  and  s)_iecies  of  the  major 
groups,  though  the  ari-angement  of  the  groups 
themselves  is  entirely  different.  The  work 
opens  with  the  famous  Archaeoptery.x  of  the 
.Inrassic  period,  passes  to  the  Katitae,  and  so 
on  upward  through  the  ornithological  system, 
the  highest  Oscine  birds  to  come  last.  The  op- 
portiinity  is,  of  course,  taken  to  include  in  the 
new  work  all  the  species  and  genera  named 
since  the  successive  volumes  of  the  Catalogue 
appeai'ed.  and  the  additions  liid  fair  to  be  nu- 
mei'ous,  especially  in  those  groups  of  birds 
which  were  treated  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
series.  This  implies  a  critical  review  of  the 
whole  of  ornithology  since  1874.  and  for  this 
iask  there  is  no  other  man  living  so  well  fitted 
AS  Dr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  the  eminent  author- 
ity of  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Sharpe  is  send- 
ing' us  proof  sheets  of  the  Hand  List,  with  I'e- 
ipiest  for  cooperation  to  the  extent  of  any  ci'it- 
icisms  or  suggestions  we  may  have  to  offer. 
We  had  i-ead  the  proofs  as  far  as  i>age  176  by 
the  latter  part  of  Felirnary  last.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  work  seems  to  be  going  on  rap- 
idly and  steadily.  We  shall  not  fail  to  inform 
our  readers  of  its  progress  from  time  to  time, 
and  may  have  something  more  to  say  on  its 
completion.  Our  heartiest  good  wi.shes  go  out 
to  our  distinguished  friend  for  the  success  of 
his  areat  undertaking. — E.  C. 
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APTOSOCHROMATISM  IN    CHRYSOTIS    LEVAILLANTI.* 

By  Fkancis  Joseph  Birtwell,  Dorchester,   Mass. 


Aptosochromatism  is  defined  by  the  Century 
Dittior.ary  as  "chang'e  of  color  of  the  plumage 
without  loss  or  g'ain  of  any  feathers.  Coues." 
Such  color  chang'e  is  a  subject  which  appears 
to  \<f  not  only  of  considerable  importance  in 
the   study    of   feathers,    but   also    of   peculiar 
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interest.  Although  as  yet  this  topic  has  been 
only  inadequately  treated,  the  abundance  of 
available  material  for  this  attractive  field  of 
investigation  will  doubtless  soon  stimulate 
such  an  active  movement  among  oniitholo- 
gists  as  will  place  the  subject  among  the  fore- 


most recognized  branches     of     ornithological 
science. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  learned  in  this 
regard  of  the  i'sittaci,  though  few  groups  of 
birds   are   so  well   known   as   Parrots   in  cap- 
tivity    or     semi-domestication.     The    peculiar 
colors,   and   their   changes    and    combinations 
without  moult,   found  among  various   mem- 
bers of  this  order  of  birds,  offer  some  feat- 
ures   of    marked    interest    in    their    bearing 
upon   the   study  of  aptosochromatism.     The 
ilexican     Double     Yellow-head,    or    Yellow- 
he;ided    .\nuizon.    Chrysotis    Levaillanti,    for 
example,  affords  an  inviting  case  of  change 
in  the  coloration   of  individual  feathers,  in- 
dependently of  moult. 

Jly  attention  was  first  directed  to  this 
phenomenon  by  continued  observation  of  a 
yciuiig  Yellow-liead  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
William  I*.  Holies,  of  Boston.  The  bird  being 
friendly,  it  was  often  eareesed,  and  I  soon 
not  iced  traces  of  a  process  of  color  change 
going  on  in  the  feathers  of  the  crown.  Re- 
alizing the  im])ortance  of  the  matter,  I 
made  freciuent  examinations  of  the  plumage, 
and  specimen  feathers  were  collected.  On 
.July  13th  I  was  obliged  to  absent  myself  on 
hiisiness  matters  for  two  months.  Upon  my 
return  1  found  the  bird  to  be  completing  the 
regular  fall  moult,  and  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve that  the  yellow  of  the  crown  had  ad- 
\aMced  quite  half  an  inch  beyond  its  July 
limit.  .After  that,  cast-off  feathers  were 
carefully  preserved,  and  the  whole  number 
of  contour  feathers  of  the  head  which  were 
dropped  did  not  exceed  twenty.  To  appre- 
ciate the  fewness  of  this  number,  in  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  plumage  of  the  head,  one 
lias  but  to  count  those  feathers  upon  a  skin. 
Also,  the  feathers  lost  were  chiefly  old  ones 
from  the  forehead,  and  of  a  yellow  color. 
Thus  the  possibility  of  extensive  feather 
loss  is  put  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  re- 
marks which  will  follow.  In  addition  to  saving 
the  cast  feathers,  the  bird  was  frequently  in- 
spected; and  through  the  courtesy  of  Boston 
dealers  seven  other  individuals  were  exam- 
ined.t     These  birds,  with  one  exception,  were 


♦Read  before  the  Nuttall  Oruitliologi.-.il  Club,  of  C.ambritise.  Jan.  2.  1809,  with  exiiibition  of  micro- 
scopical   preparations.  ,  ,,       .  i      t,    i 

fThus  the  whole  of  the  material  examlued  was  eight  birds,  from  the  following  sources:  1  bird 
from  Mrs.  Bolles:  1  from  G.  S.  Greenleaf  &  Co.;  2  from  G.  H.  Holden;  2  from  Cbas.  Ludlam;  and 
2  from  Ludlam  Bros. 
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quite  similar  as  regards  the  head  plumage,  and 
evidences  of  active  aptosochromatisin  were 
exhiliited  in  all  these  cases.  One  fine  old  bird 
from  -Mr.  Holden's  store  deserves  individual 
mention.  In  this  particular  case,  not  onl3' 
were  the  whole  head,  throat  and  neck  bright 
buttercup  yellow,  but  patches  of  the  same 
color  were  present  upon  the  breast,  back,  and 
rump;  even  the  wings  were  changing,  and 
yellow  was  ditfusing  itself  over  the  seconda- 
ries and  coverts.  As  it  is  stated  in  Mr.  Hol- 
den's book  (Canaries  and  Cage  Birds)  that  the 
yellow  extends  with  age,  it  is  probable  that 
this  specimen  is  an  old  bird. 

The  slight  difference,  if  any,  in  the  colora- 
tion of  the  two  sexes  is  iiumaterial  to  the 
present  inquivv.  Salvadori  states  in  his  vol- 
ume of  the  iirilish  JIuseum  Catalogue,  page 
293,  that  the  female  is  "like  the  male."  The 
P.oiles  Parrot  was  selected  as  the  best  case 
to  work  upon,  chiefly  because  of  its  readiest 
accessibility,  which  facilitated  examination. 
This  bird  appears  perfectly  healthy,  and  is  fed 
for  the  most  part  \ipon  hemp  and  sunflower 
seeds.  It  represents  an  average  case  among 
those  observed  at  the  various  stores. 

Before  going  further  into  the  matter  of 
color  change  in  feathers,  it  will  be  well  to 
define  a  few  terms  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  a  more  complete  understanding.  I  have 
used  the  term  "aptosochromatism"  in  the 
sense  given  to  it  by  its  coiner,  and  because  of 
its  precise  definition  and  ready  comprehension. 
Just  as  the  simple  term  "moult"  has  often 
been  misused  or  abused,  in  its  meaning  or  ap- 
plication to  a  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is 
not  concerned  and  to  which  it,  therefore,  does 
not  apply,  so  has  "dichromatism"  sometimes 
been  misunderstood  or  misapplied.  Properly 
speaking,  dichromatistn  means  double  colora- 
tion, or  any  two  different  colorations  which 
a  bird  may  exhibit  under  different  conditions 
of  age,  sex,  season,  etc.  Albinism,  melanism, 
erythrism,  and  the  like,  are  examples  of  more 
or"  less  abnormal  dichromatism  which  may 
permanently  affect  certain  individuals  of  a 
species;  a  Heron,  which  is  white  when  young 
and  colored  when  adult,  is  an  example  of  nor- 
mal dichromatism  dependent  upon  age  of  the 
individual.  Again,  the  tenn  dichromatism 
may  be  and  has  been  used  in  connection  with 
total  or  very  extensive  color  changes,  which 
regularly  result  from  moult,  and  also  in  con- 
nection with  similar  changes  which  occur  in- 
dependently of  moult:  in  the  latter  case,  the 
term  is  synonymous  with  aptosochromatism. 
The  Bobolink,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Chadliourne  (Auk,  xiv,  Apr.,  1S97,  pp.  137-149, 
plate),  may  have  a  spring  moult,  and  also  a 
further  color  change,  resulting  from  loss  of 
the  barbs  of  feathers  without  any  further  loss 
of  feathers.  Thus  dichromatism  may  lie  used 
in  a  broad  generic  sense,  to  be  specified  or 
qualified  by  modifying  terms;  as.  for  example, 
dichromatism  or  change  of  color  due  to  moult, 
consequent  upon  loss  of  old  feathers  of  one 
color  and  gain  of  new  feathers  of  some  other 
color.  This  may  be  called  ptosochromatism, 
in  distinction  from  that  color  change  which 
occurs  in  feathers  themselves,  without  moult, 
and  which  constitutes  aptosochromatism. 
The  latter  term  may  be    briefly    defined    as 


color  change  of  the  individual  without  loiss  or 

gain  of  plumage.  ^Vhen  change  from  one  par- 
ticular color  to  another  without  moult  is  to 
be  specified,  it  may  be  easily  indicated.  Thus, 
chlorochrys-aptosochromatism  means  change 
of  color  from  green  to  j'ellow  without  loss  of 
plumage:  that  is,  without  loss  of  feathers 
enough  to  constitute  a  moult.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  last  term,  "moult,"  is  usefully  re- 
stricted by  Dr.  Chadbourne,  on  page  146  of  his 
article  on  the  "Spring  I'luinage  of  the  Bobo- 
link," and  it  will  be  used  with  such  restriction 
in  this  article.  The  xanthochroism  of  Ciadow 
(Newton's  Diet.,  Article  Color,  p.  99),  is  in- 
ai)plicable  to  the  present  case,  in  view  of  his 
suggestion  that  the  process  may  be  one  of 
"arrested  development;"  for,  as  I  shall  show, 
the  color  change  occurs  in  Chrysotis  levail- 
lanti  after  the  feather  which  turns  from 
green  to  yellow  is  perfected. 

The  general  exteraal  appearance  of  the 
chlorochrysotic  change  will  be  first  consid- 
ered. Macroscopically,  the  contour  feathers 
of  the  crow-n  consist  of  main  shaft  and  after- 
shaft,  both  with  the  lateral  appendages  or 
barbsconstituting  the  vanes,  which  are  downy 
in  the  aftershaft,  and  need  not  be  further  no- 
ticed in  the  present  connection.  The  normal 
green  feather  is  represented  in  Fig.  1  of  the 
plate.  tlradually,  as  activity  increases  in  the 
individual  feather,  a  faint  trace  of  color 
change  from  green  to  yellow  becomes  appar- 
ent, as  represented  in  Fig.  2.  This  stage  va- 
ries much,  the  yellow  extending  well  down 
one  side  of  the  vane  in  some  cases,  while  in 
others  it  only  margins  one  edge  of  one  vane 
at  the  end,  and  in  others  again  it  tips  the  ends 
of  both  vanes.  The  change  thus  begun  pro- 
gresses, and  continues  till  an  intermediate 
stage  is  reached,  as  shown  in  Pig.  3,  where  the 
feather  is  green-centered,  but  widely  mar- 
gined on  both  sides  with  yellow.  Feathers  in 
this  stage  are  conspicuous  in  the  plumage,  and 
offer  oljvious  proof  of  aptosochromatism.  The 
yellow  increases  in  extent  till  the  green  is 
almost  g-one.  as  represented  in  Fig.  4.  The 
change  of  color  goes  on  till  the  metachrosis 
is  completed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  in  which  the 
last  traces  of  green  have  disappeared,  and  the 
individual  feather  that  was  once  green  in  all 
its  colored  portions  has  become  entirely  yel- 
low in  those  same  portions.  During  this  total 
change  the  irregtilaritj'  of  the  substitution  of 
vcllow  for  g-reen  on  particular  barbs  is  not 
a  little  curious  and  interesting.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  each  barb  is  itself  like  a 
tiny  feather,  of  which  the  barbules.  with  their 
barbicels  and  hooklets,  represent  vanes;  and 
any  barb  may  become  the  seat  of  a  color 
change  independently  of  other  barbs,  just  as 
a  whole  feather  may  change  color  independ- 
ently of  other  feathers.  The  five  stages  se- 
lected for  illustration  could  readily  be  taken 
from  various  parts  of  the  plumage  of  the 
head:  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  the  matter  should  not  have  hith- 
erto attracted  much  attention.  Even  the 
dealers  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  The  change,  however,  is 
very  slow  and  gradual.  In  an  interval  of  ten 
days  I  could  detect  but  slight  increase  of  yel- 
low in  certain  feathers,  and,  as  already  re- 
marked, two  months  were  required  to  advance 
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the  yellow  area  half  an  inch.  More  material 
will  be  required  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  chlorochrysotic  change  observed  in  this 
individual  went  on  at  the  rate  normal  to  the 
species. 

When  in  the  beg:inning  the  change  was  no- 
ticed, a  careful  search  for  pin-feathers  was 
made,  without  finding  a  single  one.  There  were 
many  of  the  intermediate  feathers,  i^artly 
green  and  partly  yellow,  on  the  head  at  that 
time.  In  the  mitldle  of  September,  when  I  re- 
sumed my  observations,  the  moult  was  just 
being  completed;  but  where  yellow  feathers 
formerly  grew,  yellow  feathers  were  being  de- 
veloped and  where  green  feathers  had  been 
shed,  green  feathers  were  being  renewed.  The 
importance  of  this  point  can  not  be  overrated: 
for  it  thus  appears  that  moulting,  though  it 
may  be  concurrent  with  color  change  of  in- 
dividual feathers,  is  not  in  any  way  concerned 
in  the  latter  process,  exceiit,  of  course,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  substitute  for  an  old,  worn-out 
and  inactive  feather  a  new  one  in  which  color 
change  may  subsequently  occur.  In  one  in- 
stance I  observed  the  change  from  green  to 
yellow  before  the  feather  was  fully  developed, 
but  no  similar  cases  were  subsequentlj'  no- 
ticed. 

This  whole  matter  is  one  of  great  intrinsic 
interest,  and  probably  onlj'  one  of  many  very 
instructive  phenomena  to  be  discovered  in  con- 
nection with  the  sadly  neglected  studj'  of 
feathers. 

The  above  described  facts  were  confirmed 
by  later  tests  of  their  verity,  whenever  speci- 
men feathers  were  pulled  from  various  parts 
of  the  head,  after  the  moult  had  been  entirely 
accomplished.  The  density  of  the  acquired 
yellow  varies,  but  according  to  my  observa- 
tion it  is  brightest  when  assumed  aptosochro- 
rnatically — if  I  may  coin  the  adverb.  The 
golden  yellow  appears  to  grow  pale  as  the  yel- 
low parts  of  the  bird  extend  and  are  renewed 
by  seasonal   moult. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  aptosochromatism 
is  not  confined  to  C.  levaillanti,  but  that 
other  members  of  the  genus  or  family  may 
exhibit  the  same  process  of  color  change  in- 
dependent of  moult,  to  a  more  or  less  marked 
degree.  The  "Single  Yellow-head"  of  the 
fanciers  shows  traces  of  it.  and  no  doubt  the 
peculiar  variations  in  plumage  of  many  Par- 
rots will  afford  much  curious  and  valuable  in- 
formation when  fully  worked  out.  A  singular 
fact  is  cited  by  Gadow  (1.  c),  who  states: 
"In  Brazil  'contrafeitos'  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  Chrysotis  are  fashionable.  These  are 
produced  by  the  rubbing  in  of  the  cutaneous 
secretions  of  a  Toad.  Bufo  tinctorius,  into  the 
budding  feathers  of  the  head,  which  then  turn 
out  yellow  instead  of  green." 

The  principal  macroscopic  points  thus  far 
made  may  be  summed  as  follows:  (1)  Change 
from  green  to  yellow  without  loss  of  plumage, 
or  chlorochrys-aptosochromatism.  in  Chryso- 
tis levaillanti.  is  a  fact,  and  a  plain  one.  "  (2) 
Though  coincident  at  times  with  a  moulting 
process,  this  color  change  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  moult,  as  shown  by  the  presence 
of  changing  feathers  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  (3)  Eight  cases  investigated  probably 
show  the  process  to  be  normal  to  the  species, 
at  least  in  captivity.     (4)   In  one  instance,  at 


any  rate,  the  fall  moult  in  no  apparent  w^y 
affected  the  progress  of  the  color  change.  (5) 
As  shown  on  the  plate,  the  process  is  of  slow 
and  gradual  progress  through  the  individual 
feather.  (6)  As  far  as  known,  it  is  independent 
of  age,  sex,  and  season. 

The  statements  of  numberless  writers  admit 
dichromatism  without  hesitation,  but  they 
generally  fail  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  in- 
dependent of  feather  loss — that  is,  aptoso- 
chromatic. 

It  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  is  well  known, 
that  the  yellow  parts  of  C.  levaillanti  increase 
in  area  with  age,  after  successive  moults,  but 
the  chlorochrysotic  change  of  individual 
feathers,  of  which  I  treat,  goes  on  at  any  age. 

Coloration  of  feathers  is  produced  in  three 
ways:  (a)  By  chemical  pigments  which  ab- 
sorb certain  light-rays,  (b)  By  objective  su- 
perstructures which  modify  the  pigmentary 
effects,  (c)  By  subjective  structural  effects 
upon  the  eye,  resulting  in  varying  i^rismatic 
or  metallic  iridescences,  acording  to  the  po- 
sition in  which  a  feather  is  viewed. 

The  Parrot's  color  is  evidently  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  pigments  and  superstructure, 
which  last  is  arranged  in  certain  portions  of 
the  feather  in  apparently  cellular  form.  Fol- 
lowing the  simple  qualitative  tests  formulated 
by  Gadow,  the  pigments  known  as  zoomelauin 
and  zoonerythrin  were  readily  determined, 
but  the  results  for  zooxanthin  were  not  so 
successful,  though  this  latter  pigment  proba- 
bly constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  feather.  In  a  green  feather  of 
the  head  the  red  and  black  combined  formed 
a  dense  mass  at  the  tips  of  the  barbules,  ex- 
tending downward  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  these  parts;  there  was  a  central  col- 
umn of  the  same  down  the  liarbs,  appearing 
brownish  under  the  microscope  when  unsec- 
tionized  (an  effect  due  to  the  surrounding  yel- 
low parts);  and  a  heavy  mass  of  dark  matter 
was  present  at  the  base  of  the  rhachis  near 
the  junction  of  the  calamtis.  in  the  form  of  a 
long  cone  with  a  bifurcated  base;  the  body  of 
this  dark  cone  gradually  tapering  up  the 
rhachis  till  it  ended  in  a  fine  point  about  half 
way  up  the  length  of  the  feather.  The  space 
intervening  between  this  cone  and  the  walls 
of  the  rhachis,  together  v\7fh  the  rest  of  the 
shaft,  was  filled  with  fine  granules  of  appar- 
ently the  same  varieties  of  pigments,  some- 
times in  rod-shaped  masses,  giving  a  very  curi- 
ous apjjearance.  This  effect  is  also  produced 
at  the  junction  of  the  barbs  with  the  rhachis. 
The  yellow  pigment  is  fotind  as  a  diffuse  non- 
granular stain  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
barbules.  and  surrounding  the  well-defined 
central  portions  of  the  barbs.  By  transmit- 
ted lig-ht  such  a  feather  appears  of  the  com- 
bination coloring  of  the  underlying  pigments, 
and  a  dull  yellowish  gray  results.  When 
crushed,  a  similar  effect  is  obtained.  This  is 
in  itself  suggestive  of  a  structural  element  in 
the  coloring  properties,  which,  as  will  be  pres- 
ently shown,  is  involved  in  the  centrally-.sit- 
nated  cellular  pigment  masses.  This  agrees 
with  Gadow's  statement  that  in  the  genus 
Chrysotis.  "the  surface  of  the  radii  and  rami 
fbarbules  and  barbs)  is  smooth  and  quite 
transparent,  while  between  it  and  the  pigment 
Is  a  layer  of  small  polygonal  bodies." 
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Without  doubt  we  have  here  a  blue-pro- 
(liiciiifT  structure  wliich  couibiued  with  the 
yellow  stain  results  in  g-reen.  This  point  was 
admirably  shown  on  section  through  a  green 
feather  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  witli  tlie 
barbs,  so  that  a  thin  layer  of  the  yellow  cov- 
ered the  inner  structure  at  one  point  and  a 
thicker  laj'er  at  another  point.  Under  the 
microscope  diH'crent  shades  of  green,  from 
very  pale  to  the  normal  tone,  were  to  be  seen, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  yellow  stain; 
and  in  places  where  the  underlying  colors 
were  exjiosed  a  deep,  almost  indigo,  color  was 
seen. 

AVhcn  color  change  begins  to  he  nuinifestcd 
in   a   green   featlier,    the   only   perceptible   ac- 
tivitj'  is  in  the  small  part  of  the  feather  un- 
dergoing the  alteration,  and  it  is  not  till  an 
intermediate    stage    is    reached,    as    in    Fig.    3, 
that   the   whole   of   the   feather   becomes   dis- 
turbed.    Gradually,  as  if  by  a  slow  dissolving 
process,  the  dark  coloring  leaves  the  barbules; 
next,    the    central    cellular    structxires    of    the 
barbs  are  disarranged;  and  finally,  the  floccu- 
lated masses  of  the  rhachis  disappear.     Thus 
from   a   green   feather   a    yellow   one    results, 
microscopically      free      from      every      other 
color      than      yellow,       ex-cej^ting      for       the 
now      pale      columns      of      the      barbs      and 
heavy     mass     of     the     rhachis.       Strong     evi- 
dence that  the  superstructure  of  the  feather 
is  thus  broken  up  is  afforded  by  the  single  test 
of  transmitted  light.     A  feather  changed  from 
green  to  yellow  shows  true  in  such  lig'ht     The 
crushing  of  such  a  feather  gives  the  same  re- 
sult,  excepting,   of   course,   for   a   slight   deep- 
euing  of  the  hues  of  the  yellow  feather  where 
the  underlying  pigment,  chemically  proved  to 
be  red,  is  brought  into  prominence.     This  red 
gives  a  density  to  the  yellow,     as     is     evident 
when  the  zoonerythrin  (red)  is  dissolved  out; 
for  the  yellow  then  appears  paler.     A  feather 
which   has   turned   yellow,   when   treated   with 
'/j  per  cent  solution  of  KOII  gave  little  or  no 
result:    biit  xipon   submitting  a   green   feather 
to  such  a  test,  complete  decoloration  resulted. 
Apparently  this  indicates  that,  as  caustic  pot- 
ash  affects   zoomelanin    (black),    and   a   green 
feather   treated    with    this    reagent    is    discol- 
ored, while  a  yellow  feather  so  treated  is  not 
changed,   the     blue-producing     structure     de- 
pends largely  on  this  black  pigment;  and  also 
that,    in    the    process    of   color    change    of    the 
feather,  there  is  a  coTuplete  alteration  in  the 
relativepro|)ortionsof  the|)ignu'nts  concerned. 
This  last  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  treating 
a     yellow-changed   feather   with    ether,   when 
the  central  red  is  almost  completely  removed, 
only  a  few  undetermined  granules  remaining. 
Thus  the  main  point  to  be  considered  is,  that 
red  and  black,  together  with  a  superstructure 
capable  of  producing  green  in  connection  with 
the    }-eltow    stain,    are    present    in    the    green 
feathers;  that  under  vital  conditions  this  black 
pigment,   together  with  the   particular  super- 
struct\ire,    is    broken    down    from    its    former 
condition  and  destroyed.     To  produce  such  re- 
sults as  these  there  must  have  been  very  de- 
cided changes,   both  in  the   surface  structure 
and   in   the   pigmentation     of     the     individual 
feather  which  has  turned   from   green  to   yel- 
low.    The   whole   matter   looks   much    like    a 
ripening  process   in    certain   feathers,   which 


thus  change  color;  and  it  is  curious  that  only 
some  feathers,  as  of  the  head,  and  not  those 
of  other  green  parts  of  the  plumage,  should 
suffer  such  profound  metachrosis.  That  the 
color  change  from  green  to  yellow  is  an  ac- 
tual phj'sical  modification  of  the  substance  of 
the  feather,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  such 
a  yellow-turned  feather  is  identical  under  the 
microscope  with  any  yellow"  feather  wliich  is 
of  this  color  from  the  start;  that  is,  an  apto- 
Bochromatically  yellowed  feather  is  indistin- 
guishable from  an  orig'inally  yellow  one  which 
sprouts  during  the   moidt. 

In  aptosochromatic  feathers  an  active  move- 
ment was  evident,  for  the  tips  of  the  barbules, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  dark  masses,  in  the 
preen  stage  of  the  feathers,  became  filled  with 
tlie  yellow  in  the  changed  feathers.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  does  not  seem  uni-easonable  to 
suppose  that  an  additional  amount  of  pigment 
mayliave  been  supplied,  either  indirectly  from 
the  body  of  the  bird  or  directly  as  a 
result  of  chemical  activity  in  the  feath- 
er itself;  but  this  is  a  matter  into 
which  I  can  not  at  present  enter,  and  just  how 
the  change  takes  place  is  left  for  wiser  heads 
than  mine  to  discover.  The  phenomenon  may 
possibly  be  dependent  iipon  a  process  of  retro- 
grade metamorphosis  or  catabolism,  in  con- 
nection with  some  solvent  action  of  certain 
fluids  supplied  to  the  feather  from  the  bird's 
body  in  varj'ing  quantity  and  quality.  Some 
hint  of  the  mode  of  supplying  pigment  to  a 
growing  feather  was  afforded  under  the  mi- 
croscojie.  In  an  immature  feather,  yellow 
from  the  start,  no  coloring  was  to  be  seen  till 
the  rhachis  was  reached,  at  the  point  where 
a  mass  of  coloring  was  being  deposited,  and 
granular  matter  could  be  seen  flocculating  in 
all  directions.  This  feather  when  plucked 
emitted  a  drop  of  colorless  fluid  from  the 
umliilicus  inferior,  and  that  this  fluid  should 
contain  the  pij^nneuts  in  solution,  to  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  rhachis  and  vanes,  is  not  im- 
Iio.ssible.  The  accurate  determination  of  this 
point  would  greatly  assist  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  aptosochromatism. 

Cross  section  of  a  g'reen  feather  displa.yed 
under  the  microscope  the  arrangement  of  the 
structure  and  coloration.  Starting  from  the 
exterior  of  the  section,  first  a  laj'er  of  yellow 
^vas  seen,  and  then  in  the  center  was  a  col- 
lection of  cellular  bodies  tliickly  massed  with 
color  granules.  It  appeared  in  many  cases 
that  tlu'se  granules  were  external  to  the  cell- 
like bodies,  and  again,  that  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  internal  composition  of  the  latter. 
The  whole  subject  offers  a  most  attractive 
field  for  observation  and  speculation,  as  the 
subject  has  been  fully  treated  by  no  one,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

In  brief,  the  main  points  now  made  are 
these:  (1)  That  color  change  of  jjlumage 
without  feather  loss  enough  to  constitute  a 
moult  is  a  fact;  aptosochromatism  is  demon- 
strated to  be  true.  (2)  That  color  change  in 
the  individual  feather  is  an  indisputable  fact. 
(S)  That  this  change  in  the  present  instance 
depends  upon  vital  conditions  within  the  oi'- 
gani.sm.  inasiuuch  as  it  is  known  to  cease  af- 
ter death.  (4)  That  aptosochromatism  and 
moult  are  tw-o  distinct  and  independent  pro- 
cesses,  though   they  may  be   concurrent,     or 
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coincident  in  time.  (5)  That  in  the  case  of 
the  Parrot,  there  ivas  a  very  appreciable 
microscopical  and  chemical  dilfcrence  in  the 
relative  amounts  of  pigfments  present  in  the 
two  extreme  stages,  g-reen  and  j'ellow,  of  the 
same  feather,  as  well  as  a  structural  differ- 
ence. (6)  The  probability  of  modification  in 
the  feather  indirectly  by  gain  of  some  con- 
stituents from  the  fluid.s  of  the  body,  or  di- 
rectly from  chemical  change  in  the  substance 
of  the  living  featlier,  is  strongly  sug-gested. 

In  conclusion,  it  maj"  be  well  to  state  that 
all  my  microscopical  work  was  done  with 
Bonsh  and  Lamb  instruments,  1-2,  1-6,  and  1-S 
inch  objectives.  2  and  1  inch  oculars:  and  with 
slides  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  under  fairly 
strong,  clear  light.     The  instruments  were  ob- 


tained through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  E.  W. 
Morse,  of  the  Euss.y  Institute,  and  Chas.  E. 
Claj-,  Esq.,  of  the  Roxbury  High  School,  I  am 
also  indebted  to  ilrs.  W.  P.  Holies,  of  Boston, 
for  the  nse  of  her  Parrot;  to  Mr.  Nathaniel 
French,  of  the  High  School,  for  use  of  the 
laboratory  there;  and  wish  especially  to  ex- 
press my  obligations  to  Miss  Edith  F.  Brain- 
erd,  of  Dorchester,  for  her  excellent  work 
upon  the  plate,  which  was  prepared  by  her 
from  fresh  specimens  under  my  directions. 
It  represents,  as  already  said,  five  stages  of 
the  aptosochromatism  of  an  individual  feather 
of  Chrysotis  levaillanti,  each  about  twice 
natural   size. 

80  (ilendale  (street.  Dorchester,  Mass., 
January,  1899. 


CHARLES  HALLOCK. 


By  Elliott  Coues. 


Charles  HaJlock,  A.  M.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  while  not  strictly  a  scientist,  has  been 
a  member  of  one  or  more  of  the  scientific 
societies  of  Washington  since  their  organiza- 
tion, and  has  filled  a  unique  and  useful  posi- 
tion for   fifty  years   as  a  close   observer  and 


CH.\RI,ES  HALLdCK. 

discriminating  collector  in  tlie  tield  of  natural 
history-.  Prof.  O.  Brown  (ioode,  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  once  wrote:  "No  man  can  help 
us  like  Chas.  Hallock."  No  geographical  divi- 
sion of  North  America,  marginal  or  interme- 
diate,  from   the   subarctic   regions   of   Alaska 


and  Labrador  to  the  Caribbean  Seas,  has  es- 
caped his  attention;  while  his  sketches  of 
travel  which  have  appeared  in  the  magazines 
and  leading  journals  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  together  with  the  "Forest  and 
Stream,"  which  he  established  in  1S73,  and  his 
numerous  books,  have  given  him  an  en- 
viable prominence  among  tourists, 
sportsmen,  and  savans,  not  often 
acipiired  by  specialists  of  his  ilk.  His 
"Fishing  Tourist,"  published  by  the 
Harpers  in  1873,  was  the  record  of 
twenty-five  years  of  wandering  through 
the  wilderness  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  British  provinces,  and  as  long  ago  as 
187S,  George  Dawson,  the  eminent  editor 
of  the  Albany  .JoTirnal,  and  himself  an 
angler  of  renown,  wrote:  "Charles  Hal- 
luck  has  written  more  and  more  wisely 
Hum  any  of  his  contemporaries."  That 
was  twenty-one  years  ago;  and  to-day  we 
do  not  detect  any  lack  of  vitality  or 
vivacity  in  his  lucubrations. 

As  an  ichthyologist.  Mr.  Hallock  led 
the  van  up  to  the  date  of  publication  of 
his  "Sjjortsman's  Gazetteer,"  a  900-page 
volume,  which  appeared  in  1877;  that 
])ortion  of  it  which  treated  of  the  edible 
game  fishes  of  America,  their  synonyms, 
and  classification,  being  in  advance  of  all 
other  works,  and  was  so  quoted  by  Prof. 
Theo.  Gill,  who  assisted  the  author  very 
materially  in  his  description  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  fishes  therein  enumerated. 

The  Florida  peninsula  had  early  en- 
gaged Mr.  Halloek's  attention,  and 
in  1874-5  he  fitted  out  the  Ober  and 
.\1  Fresco  (Dr.  C. 
peditions  to  the 
mid  the  west 
his  "I  amp  Life 
peared  in  1876. 
Florida  privately,  and  through  the  press  and 
])ublic  meetings,  acknowledged  to  the  author 
his  substantial  services  rendered  to  the  State, 
so  little  had  been  previously  written  of  its 
geogra])hy  and  resources.  In  the  same  way 
Mr.  Hallock  received  the  thanks  of  Minnesota 


.1.     Kenworthy)     ex- 

Seminole       country 

coast.        and      when 

in       Florida"       ap- 

the       citizens       of 
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in  185S  for  his  services  to  that  State.     Ami  in 

1859  he  opened  up  tlie  Aroostook  forest  re- 
gion of  Maine  to  agriculture,  tlirouyli  a  sum- 
mer of  investigation,  and  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  which 
he   was   then   junior   editor.     The   summer   of 

1860  was  devoted  to  an  exploration  of  Labra- 
dor, in  company  with  myself,  and  from  1S03  to 
1806  to  the  JIaritime  provinces,  including  Sa- 
ble Island,  the  Mag'delens.  and  Anticosti.  Mr. 
Hallock  was  one  of  the  pioneer  ])rospectors 
among  the  Ontario  gold  fields,  which  are  now 
attracting-  so  much  attention,  dating  back  to 
1872,  and  in  ISSO  he  and  Edward  Faye,  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Survey,  brought 
down  to  the  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  first  ore  specimens  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  net  objective  results  of  these 
and  many  other  similar  adventures  appear  in 
the  Hallock  collection,  ag'gregating  a  value  of 
several  thousand  dollars,  which  he  donated  to 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  of  lirook- 
lyn,  in  1883.  In  188.5  Hallock  went  out  to 
Alaska  and  wrote  up  its  resources  and  com- 
mercial possibilities  in  a  work  entitled,  "Our 
New  Alaska,"  with  the  subtitle  of  "The  Sew- 
ard Purchase  Vindicated,"  every  word  of 
which  has  proved  intelligently  prophetic  and 
true. 

Not  to  be  prolix  in  review  of  a  most  inter- 
esting life  history,  it  may  be  said  that  four 
signal  achievements  of  note  accentuate  Mr. 
Hallock's  record.  Kirst,  the  Forest  and 
Stream,  which  has  had  the  effect  to  elevate 
the  tone  and  status  of  sport,  to  disparage 
whatever  was  evil  in  popular  pastimes,  and  to 
make  the  new  woman  possible.  Second,  his 
Bcheme  to  secure  cooperative  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  game,  and  to  fomiulate  a 
code  of  laws  based  upon  the  distribution  of 
species,  and  uniform  as  far  as  practicable  in 
their  application  to  areas  having  the  same 
climate  and  fauna;  success  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  an  international  asso- 
ciation for  the  protection  of  game,  which  he 
organized  in  1874.     Third,  the  incorporation  of 


the  Blooming  Grove  Park  Association,  in  1871, 
Mr.  Hallock  being  its  first  secretary,  and  a 
most  active  promoter  of  the  finest  existing 
game  preserve  on  the  continent.  Fourth,  the 
luiblication  of  the  Sportsman's  Gazetteer, 
which  gave  to  the  jnipils  he  had  trained  a 
handbook  by  which  they  might  stalk  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  and  of  which  the 
London  Field  asserted  that  "a  more  complete 
and  comprehensive  work  had  probably  never 
been  published  by  any  sportsman;"  a  gra- 
cious tribute  bestowed  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
its  own  chief  editor,  Mr.  Walsh  ("Stone- 
lienge")  had  already  published  in  England  an 
"Encyclopedia  of  Kural  Sports,"  and  other 
standard  sporting  books. 

liriefly,  if  Mr.  Hallock's  claim  to  the  grati- 
tude and  good  will  of  American  si)orTsmen 
rested  solely  upon  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
preservation  and  pro|iag'ation  of  game  and 
fish,  he  would  stand  deservedly  high  in  the  es- 
timation of  those  niendiers  of  the  guild  who 
appi'eciate  true  sportsmanshi]),  and  believe  in 
giving  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  In  line 
with  this  thought,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
away  up  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Minne- 
sota, on  the  edge  of  what  was  once  the  great 
Roseau  game  region,  there  is  a  town  of  1,200 
people  bearing  his  name  (IT.illock),  which  is 
the  county  seat  of  Kittson  county,  the  most 
progressive  municipality  in  the  whole  Red 
IJiver  ^'alley.     lie  is  the  father  of  this    town. 

Mr.  Hallock  received  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Amherst  College,  and  was  of  the 
class  of  IS.")!.  His  father  was  Gerard  Hal- 
lock, of  the  New  York  .Tournal  of  Commerce. 
His  great-grandfather,  William  Hallock,  with 
his  two  sons,  Aloses  and  .Jeremiah,  were  Rev- 
olutionary soldiers,  and  others  of  his  kinsfolk 
served  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  One 
commanded  a  privateer,  and  another  the 
jucket  boats  on  Long  Island  Sound.  In  our 
Civil  War,  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  a  relative,  was 
conspicuous  on  the  Union  side.  The  progeni- 
tor of  the  Hallock  family  settled  on  Long 
Island,  near  Southold,  in  1640. 


THE  PRAIRIE  HORNED  LARK. 


l!y  Rev.  P.  B.  Peabodv,  St.  Vincent,  Minn. 


Dearest  of  birds  is  this  hardy,  restless, 
blithe-hearted  singer,  who  may  be  classed  as 
resident  in  Minnesota,  since  in  winters  of 
scantj'  snow  he  does  not  altogether  leave  the 
State,  even  in  fiercest  January.  Probably,  like 
Junco,  he  lingers  near  the  snow  line.  With  the 
firstindications  of  spring  he  ijushes  north,  and 
rapidly  celebrates  his  nuptials.  The  arrowy 
chase,  sportively  indulged  at  all  seasons,  now 
takes  on  a  new  ardor,  and  nesting  soon  be- 
gins. 

My  prettiest  set  was  taken  witlt  its  very 
thick  nest  of  grass  at  Macon,  Mich.,  on  Marcli 
9,  out  of  a  bed  of  snow;  incubation  advanced. 
For  latitude  of  South  Minnesota  the  earliest 
date  I  have  is  April  9.  an  incomplete  set  in  a 
thick  nest  of  grass  placed  flush  with  the 
ground  in  a  stubble  field.  An  incomplete  set 
taken  from  a  nest  on  the  prairie,  at  Lacon, 
111.,  was  probably  a  second  laying,  while  corn 
field  sets,  with  scant  nests  of  rootlets,  found 


at  Lake  Crystal,  Minn.,  on  ,Tuly  9  and  12,  were 
very  likely  third  sets.  One  of  these  nests  con- 
tained two  Cowbird  eggs.  Another,  probably 
a  second  set  ,was  taken  in  Stark  County,  N. 
11.,  from  a  prairie  nest  on  .Tune  3,  the  parents 
not  being  subspecifically  indentified.  The  eggs 
of  this  set  are  heavily  ringed,  and  closely  re 
semble  those  of  the  English  Skylark. 

At  Wilder,  Minn.,  I  once  enjoyed  a  whole 
winter's  observation  of  this  bird.  A  ble"k. 
blown  field  on  the  road  to  my  school  was  their 
constant  feeding  ground  and  playing  haunl. 
In  this  environment  were  three  pairs  when 
late  JLarch  arrived.  In  earlj'  April,  noting  do- 
mestic signs,  I  watched  a  father  bird  one 
morning.  Daintily  tripping  and  constantly 
pecking,  he  suddenly  flew  with  *he  gathered 
mouthful,  and  lightlj'  dropped  amtuig  scant 
weeds,  at  the  margin  of  a  fallow  garilen.  Tlie 
four  callow  things  that  nearly  filUd  the  nest 
were   marvelously  hard  to  find,   so   complete 
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was  their  simulation.  If  I  turned  my  sight  for 
an  instant  fi'om  the  scantily  protocte:!  nest 
it  was  liard  to  find  again.  I  watclied  lliose 
birds  grow,  but  a  sad  day  came,  just  before 
they  should  have  flown.  One  mornin;^  a  little 
heap  of  earth,  where  the  nest  had  been, 
showed  how  carnivorous  a  mole  may  be.  A 
week  or  so  later,  on  my  open  field,  a  male  bird 
went  down,  with  his  beak  full  and  manner  pa- 
ternal, disappearing'  on  a  bare  spot,  whence 
his  mate  emerged  and  rapidlj'  flew  away.  There 
were  young  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  no 
shelter  but  a  clod,  and  no  nest  but  a  half-dozen 
blades  of  grass.  The  following  June,  as  I  rode 
homeward  one  day,  I  saw  a  male  lark  gather- 
ing food  beside  the  road  near  m\'  barn.  \V]ien 
loaded,  he  flew  over  m.y  head,  and  alighted 
close  to  the  road.  The  nest,  which  I  found  at 
the  spot,  contained  three  young.  It  was  lo- 
cated only  fourteen  inches  from  the  well- 
beaten  highway,  among  shoots  of  rag-weed 
about  three  inches  high,  and  was  very  scanty 
and  jioorly  concealed.  My  experiences  with 
the  nesting  of  the  Horned  Lark  in  this  semi- 
boreal  region,  where  North  Dakota.  Minne- 
sota and  Manitoba  meet,  have  been  few,  but 
very  instructive.  On  the  20th  of  last  May, 
while  waiting  for  a  train  at  Morris,  Man.,  I 
looked  about  me,  as  an  ornithologist  will,  and 
soon  saw  opposite  the  section  house,  on  the 
main  track  of  the  N.  P.  Ey.,  a.  Lark  gathering 
grasses  between  the  rails  and  whilom  seizing 
a  bit  of  cotton  waste.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  my  close  presence  was  unwelcome,  for 
the  little  worker  lost  no  time  in  trying  to 
show  her  wishes.  The  hint  was  enough,  and 
I  was  soon  viewing  the  nest-building  from  a 
discreet  distance.  Hardly  had  I  backed  away 
when  the  bird  vanished  between  the  rails.  I 
ran  to  the  spot,  the  mother  flew,  and  there 
were  the  beginnings  of  the  nest  in  a  hole  dug 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  ties.  Two  weeks  later, 
glad  that  business  should  again  call  me  that 
way,  I  hurried  from  the  train  to  the  spot, 
with  my  camera  set,  hoping  to  record  a  novel 
nesting  site;  Init,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 


I  found  the  two  eggs  that  the  nest  contained 
broken  by  a  pebble,  tossed  by  the  train,  or  by 
the  section  boss'  shovel.  So  all  that  I  have  by 
way  of  proof  is  the  crushed  nest,  showing  on 
one  corner  the  imprint  of  the  tie. 

On  the  5th  of  last  July,  while  crossing  a 
field  at  Hallock,  making  a  short  cut  to  a  par- 
ishoner's  house,  a  fresh  Lark's  nest  caught 
my  sight.  And  no  wonder,  for  among  the  short 
fresh  barley  blades  a  three-inch  deep  hole, 
slanting  to  the  north,  had  been  dug  beside  a 
drill-row,  and  scantily  lined  with  last  year's 
wheat  leaves.  The  hole  contained  three  fresh 
eggs. 

It  would  seem  that  early  nests  of  the  Lark 
are  likely  to  be  well  lined  with  grasses,  and  to 
be  comparatively  well  sheltered  from  observa- 
tion and  from  winds,  while  later  ones  are 
scant  of  material  and  little  protected,  depend- 
ing upon  sinnilation  for  their  safety. 

Let  niebegTiiE  Osi'REYfor  space  to  close  this 
short  sketch  by  reprinting  a  Horned  Lark 
ode,  in  part  set  to  the  metre  of  Longfellow's 
Auf  Wiederseh'u,  and  published  in  one  of  the 
closing  issues  of  the  "0.  and  0.": 

When  February  yields. 

From  lanes  and  furrowed  fields, 

Her  billowy  drifts  of  January  snow. 

And  softening  south  winds  blow. 

The  lark,  with  clear,  exhilarating  notes, 

ICxultant  as  she  sings,  and  singing  floats 

On  poised  and  fitful  wings, 

Her  spring-time  message  brings. 

In  stubble  fields  at  rest. 

She  builds  her  snow-girt  nest. 

And  broods  her  eggs,  while  blustering  March 
winds  blow. 

Yet  softer,  milder  grow; 

Then  feeds  her  joung,  frail,  hungry,  clamor- 
ous thing's. 

Quaint  emblems  of  the  fruitage  summer 
brings. 

When  showers  of  April  rain 

Have  kissed  the  growing  grain. 


CHICKADEE  HABITS. 

By  C.  H.  MoKKELL,  Pittsfield,  Maine. 


In  Slimmer  the  Chickadee  is  modestly  unol)- 
trusive.  Other  birds  with  brighter  plumage 
and  sweeter  songs  throng  wood  and  meadow, 
challenging  the  interest  of  the  observer  and 
attracting  his  attention  in  many  varied  ways 
that  make  the  summer  days  seem  all  too 
short.  I'ut  when  the  frosts  of  early  winter 
have  driven  our  summer  birds  from  the  State 
of  Maine  to  a  more  genial  Southern  clime, 
our  little  friends,  no  longer  unobtrusive,  be- 
come the  most  noticeable  of  our  winter  birds. 
Then,  their's  is  often  the  only  bird  voice  to 
echo  through  the  leafless  trees  and  across  the 
broad  expanse  of  snow.  They  are  the  wood- 
chopper's  companions,  busily  moving  through 
the  trees,  scratching  among  the  scattered 
chips,  or  g.athered  about  the  camp  door  to 
feast  upon  scattered  crumbs.  They  are 
usually  found  in  .small  fioeks  and,  especially 
toward  spring,  are  often  accompanied  by 
Nuthatches,  Kinglets,  a  Brown  Creeper     and 


Downy  Woodpecker  or  two,  all  busily  search- 
ing for  food  and  constantly  uttering  their 
notes.  As  spring  approaches  their  conversa- 
tional notes  become  more  varied,  and  now  is 
most  frequently  heard  the  note  which  may  be 
called  their  song,  the  "soft  elfin  whistle," 
usually  described  as  consisting  of  two  notes, 
but  more  often  heard  with  three  intonations, 
to  my  ear  like  "fwe-e-e-fwer-r-ter." 

In  The  OsrnEY  (Vol.  1,  No.  5,  p.  65),  Mr. 
Hoag  mentions  their  habit  of  carrying  a  sub- 
stance to  a  limb  in  their  claws,  there  pecking 
it  apart  in  search  of  food.  I  have  noticed  this 
habit  many  times.  I  remember  in  particular, 
one  bright  winter  day  when  I  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  observe  this  trait.  We  were 
at  dinner  in  camp  in  the  woods.  The  day  was 
pleasant:  the  camp  door  was  open,  and  about 
it  was  the  usual  company  of  Chickadees, 
searching  for  scattered  crumbs.  A  quantity 
of  baked  beans  had  been  thrown  out  and  lay 
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on  the  snow,  frozen  in  small  lumps.  The 
Chickadees  would  seize  a  small  liimp  of  per- 
haps two  or  three  beans,  fly  to  a  limb  with  it 
in  their  claws,  and  holding  it  firmly  against 
the  limb,  usually  with  one  toot,  would  peek  it 
vigorously,  striking  between  the  widely-spread 
toes.  So  energ-etic  were  the  blows  that  1  re- 
member thinking:  "If  you  should  miss  your 
aim,  little  fellow,  you  would  certainly  be 
minus  a  toe!" 

In  the  spring  of  1893  I  first  noted  another 
habit  «'hich  shows  the  Chickadee's  intelli- 
gence. Around  the  shore  of  a  pond,  in  some 
places,  is  a  fringe  of  small  trees — poplar,  tir, 
birch,  alder,  and  numerous  white  maples.  I 
noticed  that  the  Chickadees  were  in  plenty 
among  these  trees,  but  thovight  nothing  of 
it  until  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
small  maples,  uumy  of  which  had  a  wet  streak, 
as  of  water,  running  down  the  trunk.  Closer 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  stream 
was  sap  issuing  from  two  or  three  small, 
oddly-shaped  punctures  through  the  bark. 
As  1  stood  wondering  wdiat  could  have  made 
them,  a  Chickadee  alig-hted  a  few  feet  from  me, 
and,  clinging  to  the  trunk,  straightened  back 
and  struck  two  or  three  strong,  slanting 
blows  in  Woodpecker  fashion  with  its  bill. 
Immediately  a  small  stream  of  sap  issued 
from  the  wound  and  coursed  slowly  down  the 
trunk,  and  my  comprehension  was  suddenly 
quickened.  The  Chickadees  were  tapping  the 
trees!  Many  of  the  birds  were  around  the 
streams  of  sap  already  flowing,  plainly  drink- 
ing it,  frequently  leaving  for  an  excursion 
through  the  trees  in  search  of  other  food, 
then  returning  for  another  drink;  and,  when- 
ever the  flow  of  sap  was  not  satisfactory,  tap- 
ping the  trees  anew.  Kegularly  every  spring 
1  have  noticed  this  habit.  In  1896  the  birds 
seemed  to  have  a  mania  for  tree-tapping,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  white  maple  along  the 
shore  of  the  pond  that  was  not  covered  with 
wounds.  Usually  only  two  or  three  punctures 
were  made  in  one  place.  On  one  small  limb 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  a  length  of  four- 
teen inches  I  counted  ninety-five  distinct  punc- 
tures; but  many  of  them  did  not  penetrate  the 
bark  and  no  sap  flowed  from  them.  So  great 
a  number  so  close  tog'ether  is  unusual,  and 
very  likely  the  bird  made  them  merely  for 
amusement.  I  closely  examined  the  other 
trees  to  see  if  any  but  maples  were  marked, 
but  could  find  none.  A  number  of  ina])les 
that  had  been  killed  by  the  water  were  also 
unmarked,  though  they  closely  resembled  the 
living  trees.  I  wonder  when  our  intelligent 
little  friends  I  learned  to  tap  trees,  and  which 
trees  to  tap. 

Nesting  operations  are  commenced  late  in 
April.  The  birds  almost  invariably  excavate 
the  nesting  cavity,  rarely  using  a  natural  one. 

I  think  the  cavity  is  used  but  once,  a  nCAv 
one  being  made  every  season.  Young  growths 
and  bush-grown  pastures,  in  which  are  small 
dead  stubs  and  old  rotten  stumps,  are  pre- 
ferred to  large  woods,   and   no   preference   is 


shown  for  a  locality  near  water.  The  small 
dead  pojjlar  stubs  in  the  j'oung  growths  are 
most  frequently  used,  though  nests  are  often 
found  in  stumps  so  rotten  they  may  be  easily 
pulled  to  pieces.  The  cavities  are  found  at 
heights  varying  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  are  from  six  to  nine  inches  in 
depth.  Whenever  the  stub  selected  is  firm 
enough,  the  birds  excavate  a  neat  cavity,  with 
smooth,  round  entrance  and  well-chiseled 
walls;  but  most  holes  are  made  in  wood  too 
rotten  for  good  work.  Frequently  very  small 
stubs  are  used.  A  nest  found  June  4,  1S9G, 
was  excavated  in  a  white  birch  stub  so  small 
that  the  wood  and  inner  bark  was  entirely 
removed  from  one  side,  the  outer  bark  only 
forming  the  wall.  The  eggs  were  hatching 
when  found,  and  the  bird  allowed  herself  to 
be  stroked  on  the  head  and  back  before  leav- 
ing the  nest.  The  onl}^  nest  in  a  natural 
cavity  I  ever  saw  was  found  by  a  friend  May 
31st.  It  was  in  a  small  poplar  tree  so  well 
seasoned  as  to  be  very  hard.  The  cavity  was 
so  small  that  the  eggs  were  laid  in  two  layers, 
four  on  the  bottom  and  three  on  top.  The 
three  were  much  incubated,  but  the  lower 
layer  had  evidently  not  received  sufficient 
heat,  for  the  four  eggs  were  addled.  This 
nest  was  almost  entirely  built  of  fur  well 
felted,  and  how  the  bird  ever  wove  it,  or  sat 
on  the  eg'gs  in  such  narrow  quarters,  is  a 
mystery  to  me. 

One  rainy  day  I  was  returning  from  a  trip 
afield,  during  which  1  had  become  well  soaked 
with  rain,  and  while  sitting  on  a  knoll  in  a 
young  growth  to  empty  the  water  out  of  my 
boots,  I  noticed  a  pair  of  Chickadees  digging 
a  hole  in  a  stub  just  in  front  of  me.  The 
birds  were  working  quite  regardless  of  the 
rain.  One  entered  the  cavitj'  and  pecked  out 
a  bit  of  wood,  which  it  carried  a  short  dis- 
tance in  its  bill  and  dropped.  While  one  was 
carrying  the  bit  away  the  other  dug  out  an- 
other piece  which  in  turn  was  carried  away. 
Many  cavities  are  made  which  never  seem  to 
be  used  for  nesting  purposes.  The  nest  is 
composed  of  various  soft  materials,  fur,  moss, 
fine  barkstrips  and  wool  being  most  fre- 
quently used.  These  materials  are  woven  and 
felted  together  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
Occasionally  a  cover  is  woven  into  the  edge 
of  the  nest,  which  drops  down  over  the  eggs, 
entirelj'  concealing  them  when  the  bird  is  not 
on  the  nest.  I  have  found  it  over  fresh  eggs, 
only,  and  I  think  it  is  pushed  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  nest  soon  after  incubation  com- 
mences. The  parent  bird  sits  closely,  often 
refusing  to  leave  the  eggs  until  the  nest  cav- 
ity has  been  broken  into.  Once  established, 
the  birds  are  very  loath  to  leave  their  chosen 
home  and  will  permit  considerable  investiga- 
tion before  deserting  the  nest.  A  cavity 
broken  into  before  the  set  is  completed  may 
be  patched  by  tacking  a  piece  of  bark  over 
the  break,  and  left  with  reasonable  certainty 
of  securing  a  full  set  of  eggs  at  a  later  date. 
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THE   PASSING  OF  THE    BLUEBIRD. 

By  Chas.  S.  Reid.  Walhalla.  S.  C. 


As  I  wander  among  the  trees  of  the  forests 
and  along  the  brooks  and  hedges,  there  is  one 
sweet  Toice  I  miss  from  the  sylvan  chorus 
which  makes  the  spring  day  joyful  with  its 
music.  There,  among  the  shrubs  along  the 
brook,  are  my  old  friends,  Tanagers  and 
Brown  Thrushes,  busily  engaged  in  their  nest- 
ing, while  ever  and  anon  their  clear,  sweet 
notes  join  the  general  woodland  chorus.  Yon- 
der, on  the  very  topmost  twig  of  a  large  white 
oak,  sits  the  Mocking-bird,  speaking  to  bird 
nature  in  all  its  many  langiiages.  His  song 
sends  a  thrill  of  ecstacy  through  my  being 
which  is  only  increased  when  the  melody  is 
momentarily  strengthened  by  a  rare  strain 
from  the  throat  of  his  cousin-german,  the 
Brown  Thrush.  Now,  a  dozen  little  Warblers 
join  their  voices  in  the  choral  effort,  and  the 
rare  medley  seems  full,  but  for  the  absence  of 
one  sweet  voice — that  of  the  Bluebird,  whose 
clear,  li<iuid  trill  is  no  longer  heard  along  the 
hedges  and  fences. 

Beneath  the  old  apple  tree  in  the  orchard, 
where  I  once  loved  to  linger,  dreamily  drink- 
ing in  the  song  of  the  Bluebird  as  it  sat  upon 
the  fences,  ever  and  anon  darting  like  a  bril- 
liant rocket  into  the  air  to  catch  some  un- 
wary insect  which  its  marvelous  eye  had  seen, 
I  linger  now  in  vain.  The  voice  which  was  once 
the  song-life  of  the  orchard  is  heard  no  more; 
its  liquid  measure  only  comes  back  to  me 
through  the  blessing  of  memory's  dream, 
faintly,  like  an  echo,  yet  soothingl}-.  How  its 
sweetness  once  thrilled  me  with  its  living 
strength,  filling  my  daj'  dream  with  music, 
sighing  ])laintively  when  I  was  sad,  trilling 
blithelj"  when  I  was  joyful;  soothing  away  my 
sorrows  with  a  song,  and  voicing  my  joj's  in  a 
lay. 

Around  the  hollow  of  the  old  gate  post  and 
the  eaves  of  the  barn  where  the  ]5luebirds 
nested,  what  a  flutter  there  was  at  evening 
when  the  fledglings  began  to  fly — what  rare 
kaleidoscopic  iignres  of  blue  and  white  and 
gray  in  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun;  while  the 
strains  of  many  voices  filled  the  evening  at- 
mosphere with  song! 

The  Bluebird  was  our  friend;  it  brought  its 
song  to  our  doorstep  to  fill  us  with  cheerful- 
ness, while  it  served  us  in  many  ways  that 
we  knew  not  of.  Throughout  the  day  it  would 
sit  among  the  shrubs  of  the  hedge  or  upon 


the  gate  posts  and  fences,  carefully  watching 
our  gardens  and  fields,  and  freeing  them 
from  thousands  of  insects  which  come  to  re- 
tard the  growth  of,  or  to  destroy,  the  young 
shoots,  buds,  or  fruits  of  our  cereals  and  gar- 
den vegetables. 

But  an  invincible  enemy  came  from  over  the 
sea,  invading  our  fair  home  of  the  Bluebirds, 
waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  them, 
which  has  not  ceased  until  now,  when  the 
Bluebird  is  seen  no  more  hajipily  flitting  here 
and  there  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  sweet, 
thrilling  song  comes  no  more  to  our  ears, 
bringing-  its  measure  of  joy  and  love.  The 
place  of  our  jioor  lost  Bluebirds  is  taken  by 
their  enemy,  the  Engli.sh  Sparrows,  which, 
throughout  the  day,  fill  our  ears  with  their 
unorganized  chatter.  The  Sparrows  have 
driven  the  Bluebirds  away  from  human  habi- 
taTions.  far  back  into  the  forests,  where  they 
have  sought  the  dense  shrubbery  along  the 
streams  for  their  home,  building  their  nests 
in  stumps  and  knotholes  of  fallen  and  decay- 
ing tree  trunks.  ]Iere  they  have  met  with 
other  enemies  in  reptiles,  high  waters,  and 
rigidly  cold  winters,  which  have  slowly  con- 
tinued the  work  of  extermination  beg-un  by 
English  Sparrows  against  the  best  friend  man 
ever  had  among  birds. 

The  Bluebirds  are  gone;  they  are  almost  ex- 
tinct in  the  middle  and  central  Southern 
States,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are  left  in  ex- 
treme southern  portions  of  the  States.  A  few 
years  ago  every  post  seemed  to  be  occupied 
by  a  Bluebird,  and  the  atmosphere  was  mel- 
low with  the  music  of  their  hap])iness.  But 
now,  while  I  wander  through  the  wood,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  songsters  to  enliven 
every  metre  of  the  air  with  melody,  I  miss 
that  one  sweet  voice,  and  deep  sadness  fills 
my  bosom  when  I  reflect  that  the  Bluebird  is 
passing  forever — that  in  a  few  more  years  its 
voice  will  be  no  longer  heard  in  any  portion  of 
our  land,  which,  though  so  rich  in  all  things 
else,  will  then  be  so  much  poorer  in  the  loss 
of  the  beautiful,  sweet-voiced  lUuebird. 


[We  can  ooiiif<irt  the  author  of  this  I:uuoiitatioii 
l).v  the  assTU'Uiu-e  that  the  case  is  not  s'>  bad  a^  all 
that.  English  Sparrows  harass  and  driA'c  away 
liliiebirds,  and  m:in,v  of  them  are  sometimes  killed 
by  stress  of  weather;  but  Sialla  sialis  is  in  no 
present    danger   of   extinction.— Ed.] 


NOCTURNAL  MIGRATION. 

By  O.  G.  LiBBV,  Madison,  Wis. 


In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  The  OsruEV, 
the  poet  Longfellow  was  made  to  appear  in 
the  unwonted  role  of  scientific  observer.  The 
following  stanzas  from  his  poem  on  "Birds  of 
I'assage"  contain  the  evidence  for  this  rather 
remarkable  generalization: 

"But  the  night  is  fair, 

And  everywhere 

A  warm  soft  vapor  fills  the  air, 

And  distant  sounds  seem  near. 


"And  above,  in  the  light 

Of  the  star-lit  night. 

Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 

Through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 

"I  hear  the  beat 

Of  their  pinions  fleet. 

As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 

They  seek  a  southern  lea." 

It  must  be  evident   to   anyone   not  anxious 
to  prove  a  point  that  the  poet  is  here  not  at- 
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tempting  to  add  to  our  stock  of  scientific 
knowledge,  or  betraying  any  special  power  of 
careful  observation.  He  is  simply  seeking  for 
the  appropriate  vehicle  to  convey  to  us  in 
pleasing  form  some  poetic  ideas  of  his  own. 
For  a  Cambridge  resident,  so  near  the  coast 
line,  along  which  the  great  migrating'  armies 
of  the  water  birds  move,  no  observation  on  his 
part  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  few 
facts  on  which  to  base  the  references  to  birds 
in  his  lines.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  local 
information  known  to  any  and  all  of  the  coast 
dwellers,  and  indeed,  those  much  farther  in- 
land.    His   line — 

"A  warm  soft  vapor  fills  the  air" — 
can  hardly  be  distorted  into  a  statement  as 
to  the  atmospheric  conditions  most  favorable 
to  migration,  since  the  fight  must  have  begun 
hundreds  of  miles  further  north,  in  a  region 
totally  different. 

But  the  best  evidence  of  the  unscientific  na- 
ture of  the  poem  is  to  be  seen  from  the  lines: 

"I  hear  the  beat 

Of  their  pinions  fleet." 

Does  Longfellow  mean  to  tell  us  that  the 
wing  strokes  of  migrating  birds  are  audible 
to  an  observer  upon  the  earth?  Is  he  not 
rather  referring  to  the  sound  of  the  wings  of 
the  low-flying  water  fowl  of  the  locality  as 
they  move  about  in  search  of  food  or  resting 
places?  The  absurdity  of  ascribing  scientific 
value  to  a  poem  of  this  kind  must  be  appar- 
ent to  all. 

But  if  the  poet  had  really  wished  to  find 
poetic  expression  for  something  surpassingly 
marvelous  in  nature,  he  could  hardly  choose 
a  richer  field  than  this.  There  is  scarcely  a 
sing'le  phenomenon  in  animal  life  having 
greater  possibilities  alike  for  the  scientist  and 
the  poet.  I*\)r  the  former  the  economic  value 
of  birds,  their  wonderfiU  adaptation  of  organs 
to  environment,  their  unusually  hig'h  menial 
endowments,  all  make  their  semi-annual  mi- 
gration a  matter  of  the  greatest  scientific  im- 
portance, full  of  unsolved  problems.  The 
poet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  appealed  to  on  the 
aesthetic  side.  The  song,  color  and  motion  of 
birds  display  a  beauty  unique  in  nature.  The 
strange,  half-human,  domestic  life  of  a  bird 
in  its  severe  struggle  for  existence  amid  the 
play  of  endless  forces,  phj'sical  and  spiritual, 
upon  such  a  delicately  organized  being',  sug- 
gests inexhaustible  possibilities.  For  either 
poet  or  scientist,  the  southward  rush  of  the 
great  bird  arniies  and  their  persistent  return 
movement  north  again,  is  a  natural  phenome- 
non on  the  grandest  scale.  When,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  the  calls  of  passing  birds 
sound  on,  night  after  night,  from  twilight  to 
dawn,  one  gets  a  faint  impression  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  moving  flocks.  And  a  more  care- 
ful observation  will  soon  reveal  a  marvelously 
complicated  series  of  calls  of  every  pitch  and 
quality,  that  tell  of  more  than  mere  numbers. 
But    though   the   ordinary   nocturnal    flght    of 


birds  is  rather  quiet,  disturbing  causes  often 
reverse  this  rule.  The  writer  recalls  vividly 
an  experience  one  Jlay  evening  in  the  height 
of  the  spring  migration.  A  heavy  rain  had 
come  on  about  9  o'clock,  and  the  bewildered 
birds  overhead,  losing  their  bearings  com- 
pletely, floated  helplessly  about  over  the  city, 
confused  by  tlie  glare  of  the  electric  lights, 
uttering  cries  that  were  all  but  human  in  the 
emotions  they  apparently  expressed.  The  soft, 
clear  note  of  the  Eose-breasted  Grosbeak, 
heard  best  during  the  fall  migration,  is  some- 
thing well  worth  listening  half  a  night  to 
hear  in  its  perfection.  It  seems  to  express 
the  essence  of  a  young  bird's  first  bewildering 
surprise  at  the  strange  and  thrilling  experi- 
ences of  a  southward  flight  in  darkness,  and  to 
contain,  besides,  the  cheery,  stouthearted  op- 
timism which  sustains  it  through  all  the 
perils  of  the  trying  ordeal. 

The  bird-calls  to  be  heard  during  the  mi- 
grating season,  are,  after  all,  but  a  crude 
means  of  gauging  the  magnitude  of  their 
movement,  or  of  ascertaining  its  more  essen- 
tial characteristics.  If  a  small  telescope  be 
turned  upon  the  moon  during  the  nights  of 
middle  Seiitember,  the  passage  of  birds  across 
its  face  will  furnish  a  more  accurate  measure 
of  what  actually  takes  place.  A  series  of  such 
observations  for  both  spring  and  fall  enables 
the  writer  to  speak  with  some  certainty  about 
this  interesting  subject.  The  general  state- 
ment that  the  migration  is  more  compact  and 
unified  in  the  fall  than  in  the  s[)rlug  is  eon- 
firmed  by  the  results  obtained  from  these  ob- 
servations. No  birds  were  observed  in  March, 
many  were  seen  in  April,  and  about  the  same 
number  for  Jlay.  The  migration  in  the  fall 
appeared  to  reach  its  climax  about  the  15th 
of  September,  when  twice  as  many  birds  were 
counted  as  for  periods  two  weeks  before 
and  after  this  date.  This  method  can,  of 
course,  be  used  only  on  clear  nights,  but  the 
counting  of  bird-calls  on  cloudy  nights  will 
furnish  some  measure  of  the  migration,  even 
under  such  unfavorable  conditions.  On  nights 
when  most  birds  can  be  seen  through  the  tel- 
escope, the  fewest  calls  appear  to  be  heard. 
These  calls,  however,  seem  to  increase  in  num- 
ber toward  morning,  and  as  the  direction  of 
flight  seems  also  to  change  at  that  time,  the 
two  phenomena  may  mutually  explain  each 
other  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  here  an  op- 
portunity of  recording  what  has  up  to  this 
time  almost  defied  record — the  number  of 
birds  moving  for  a  given  time,  and  the  nature 
of  their  flight.  The  identification  of  species, 
while  not  impossible,  is  exceedingly  ditficult, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  birds 
pass  across  the  field  of  vision.  But  enthusias- 
tic amateurs  have  accomplished  much  in  the 
past  and  they  will  accomplish  much  more  in 
the  future.  Their  aid  is  invalualile  in  arriving 
at  accurate  and  complete  inforniation  of  this 
wonderful  and  almost  unknown  movement  of 
our  birds. 
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Editorial   Eyrie. 

We  are  asked  to  define  our  position  and 
state  whether  we  stand  for  the  I'rotection  of 
birds  with  a  big  P,  or  the  Destruction  of  birds 
witli  a  big  D.  We  trust  that  tlie  fohinins  of 
The  Osi'REY  have  already  .shown  that  we 
stand  both  for  the  protection  and  for  the  de- 
struction of  birds.  Circumstances  alter  cases. 
Under  some  circumstances  birds  should  be  de- 
stroyed; under  others,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected. We  can  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut- 
shell, which  we  leave  to  be  cracked  by  our 
readers  according  to  their  inclination  or 
ability: 

1.  Uirds  must  and  shall  be  destroyed  bj'  the 
acts  of  (iod,  such  as  stress  of  weather,  snakes, 
monkeys,  cats,  foxes,  skunks,  weasels,  hawks, 
owls,  crows,  .lays,  and  numerous  other  de- 
structive natural  agencies  ordained  by  Divine 
Providence. 

2.  Birds  must  and  shall  be  destroyed  and  de- 
prived of  their  nests  and  eggs  to  any  extent 
which  may  be  neces.sary  and  proper  for  orni- 
thological and  oological  purposes. 

3.  Birds  must  and  shall  be  destroyed  for 
legitimate  sport,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
game  laws  in  force  in  any  State  or  territory. 

4.  Birds  must  and  shall  be  destroyed  for 
economic  and  commercial  purposes,  the  flesh 
and  eggs  of  some  birds  being  among  the  most 
important  food-products  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand — 

5.  Birds  must  and  shall  be  protected  from 
wanton,  cruel,  needless,  unseasonable  or 
illegal  destruction  of  themselves  or  their  eggs. 

iiegarding  the  first  of  these  propositions. 
The  Osprev  does  not  concern  itself  particu- 
larly with  the  acts  of  God.  They  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  magazine.  It  is  not  in  the 
special  confidence  of  the  Almighty,  as  some 
journals  seem  to  think  they  are,  nor  does  The 


OSPEEY  ever  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence.  We 
give  God  credit  for  knowing  what  He  was 
about  when  He  made  things,  and  for  ability 
to  mind  His  own  business  without  our  assist- 
ance. So  we  never  presume  to  give  Him  any 
advice,  or  make  any  suggestions  which  can  be 
regarded  as  reflecting  critically  upon  the 
course  of  nature  which  He  has  ordained. 

Proposition  2  is  something  with  which  TilE 
OspREY  concerns  itself  very  particularly.  This 
is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  of  jjopular 
ornitholog.v,  which  knows  perfectly  well  that 
ornithology  can  not  be  successfully  studied 
and  promoted  without  a  reasonable  amount 
of  bird  killing  and  egg  robbing.  The  Osprey 
advocates  the  killing  of  birds  and  the  taking 
of  their  eggs  to  any  extent  which  may  be 
found  necessary  for  proper  ornithological  and 
oological  purposes.  This  magazine  will  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  to  record  the  operations 
of  field  naturalists,  collectors,  and  all  others 
properly  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  ornithol- 
ogy for  its  own  sake,  whether  such  operations 
are  conducted  with  the  shotgun,  climljing 
iron.s,  and  egg  drill,  or  with  the  opera  glass, 
kodak,  and  a  green  cotton  umbrella.  It  will 
print  articles  descriptive  of  birds  and  their 
nests  and  eggs,  even  though  the  birds  have 
been  killed  and  their  nests  and  eggs  stolen  in 
order  to  make  such  contributions  to  ornithol- 
ogy possible.  If  this  should  harrow  the  souls 
of  supersensitive  ])eople  and  set  them  to  shud- 
dering over  "bird  nmrdering,"  "egg  hogging," 
and  all  that,  we  shoidd  advise  them  not  to 
read  The  Osprey.  Why  not  stop  taking  a 
magazine  accused  of  being  "gorj""  and  cruel 
and  wicked?  Becaiise  this  magazine  is  neither 
"gory"  nor  cruel  nor  wicked;  because  nobody 
who  is  interested  in  birds  in  any  way  can  af- 
ford to  he  without  it;  because  it  is  a  popular- 
izer  of  the  science  of  ornithology,  and  an  edu- 
cator of  the  people  in  that  science,  and  a 
pleasure  giver  to  thousands  who  love  to  study 
birds  and  wish  to  be  helped  in  that  stud}';  be- 
cause it  is  conducted  bv  men  with  no  non- 
sense about  them,  who  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  do  not  propose  to  be  bothered  by 
sentimental  faddists  affected  by  an  itch  for 
notoriety  or  an  impulse  to  reform  everybody 
but  themselves;  because  The  Osprey  flies  on 
balanced  wings  of  fearlessness  and  truthful- 
ness, freighted  with  all  the  good  fish  it  can 
catch  and  carry. 

Our  third  proposition  is  a  sort  of  corollary 
of  the  second.  The  Osprey  stands  on  this 
proposition  with  such  ,iournals  as  Forest  and 
Stream,  for  example.  It  stands  for  healthy, 
manly  sport  with  rod  and  gun  in  due  seasons, 
uniler  reasonable  leg-al  restrictions.  It  stands 
for  rigid  enforcement  of  salutary  gTime  laws 
throughout  our  land.  It  stands  for  punish- 
ment of  pot  hunters  and  other  law  breakers. 
It  protests  against  the  prostitution  of  field 
sports  to  cruel,  wanton  or  indiscriminate  kill- 
ing. 

There  is  a  point  about  our  fourth  proposi- 
tion which  may  strike  some  persons  with  all 
the  force  of  novelty.  Such  are  those  who  seem 
to  fancy  that  it  makes  a  great  difference  what 
birds  are  killed.  So  it  does,  to  the  bird  which 
is  killed;  but  the  person  who  sits  down  to 
scold  the  collector  for  killing  a  certain  bird 
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and  taking  its  nestful  of  eggs  has  very  likely 
dined  on  roast  chicken  and  breakfasted  on 
boiled  eg-gs.  Millions  of  birds  are  reared  and 
fattened  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  have 
their  necks  wrung  or  their  heads  chopped  off 
and  their  bodies  used  for  food,  ilillions  are 
kept  to  be  daily  robbed  of  their  eggs  and  sel- 
dom permitted  to  indulge  the  holy  maternal 
instinct.  Why  do  not  the  Audubonian  socie- 
ties and  other  well-meaning  persons  protest 
against  this  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  which  annually  in- 
volves more  "bird  murdering'"  and  "egg  hog- 
ging" than  all  other  destructive  agencies  com- 
bined? AVhy  this  discrimination  against  the 
turkey,  the  g'oose,  the  duck,  and  the  liarnyard 
fowl,  in  favor  of  the  thrush,  the  finch,  the 
wren,  the  warbler?  All  are  alike  the  handi- 
work of  God;  and  the  life  of  the  old  yellow 
hen  in  the  barn  is  doubtless  as  precious  in  His 
sight,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hen's,  as  that  of 
the  daintiest  song-bird.  Ponder  these  things, 
brethren,  and  sistern,  too.  and  then  tell  us  if 
yon  do  not  find  .iust  a  hint,  if  not  a  pretty  big 
chunk  of  twaddle,  humbug  and  cant  in  much 
that  is  now  written  aboiit  the  Protection  of 
birds  with  a  big  P.  Don't  try  to  teach  your 
grandmother  to  suck  egg's,  and  don't  mourn 
because  you  can't  enlighten  her  on  the  sub- 
ject. Protection,  like  charity,  should  be- 
gin at  home:  right  in  the  poultry  yard;  then 
extend  to  wild  game  birds,  under  wholesome 
laws  ag'ainst  unseasonable  and  unreasonable 
killing;  and  then  cover  with  its  broad  mantle 
of  humanit\'  the  very  few  other  birds  w'hich 
fall  victims  to  the  arrant  ardor  of  the  errant 
schoolboy  in  his  thirst  for  adventure  and 
knowledge,  the  sometimes  selfish  and  thought- 
less collector  in  his  acquisition  of  specimens, 
the  sometimes  one-sided  or  narrow-minded  or- 
nithologist in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
science. 

The  nioral  of  Ihis  fable  is  that  persons  who 
have  had  boiled  eggs  for  breakfast  or  roast 
chicken  for  dinner  should  be  expelled  from 
Andubon  societies  and  compelled  to  remember 
that  schoolboys,  collectors  and  ornithologists 
are  a  part  of  the  Divine  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Our  last  proposition.  No.  5,  is  in  fact  already 
sufficiently  supported  by  what  we  have  said  be- 
fore coming  to  it;  but  if  it  were  not  thus  at- 
tested, it  would  speak  for  itself.  To  our  mind, 
it  goes  without  saying;  it  is  axiomatic  and 
needs  no  demonstration  to  any  sane,  humane 
and  mature  mind.  Personally,  we  may  say  for 
ourselves,  that  we  believe  cruelty  is  utterly 
foreigii  to  our  nature;  we  shrink  from  inflict- 
ing pain,  even  as  we  do  from  enduring  it;  we 
love  birds  with  a  love  that  sprang  up  in  the 
heart  in  our  childhood,  and  is  fostered  in  our 
mature  years  as  a  precious  possession;  we 
have  not  killed  twenty  birds  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  probably  never  stole  a 
thousand  eggs  in  all  our  life.  Very  likely  we 
shall  never  take  a  bird's  life  again,  in  the  egg 
or  out  of  it.  But  for  all  that,  we  are  the 
friend  and  helper  of  every  boy  who  wishes  to 
make  a  cabinet  of  eggs  or  skins;  we  stand 
by  every  collector  who  takes  birds  or  their 
eggs  for  proper  purposes  of  ownership,  study. 
exchange,  or  sale;  and,  of  course,  we  applaud 


every  ornitholog'ist  who  kills  or  otherwise  ac- 
quires what  specimens  of  birds  and  their  eggs 
he  needs  for  scientific  purposes.  Human  be- 
ings are  so  constructed  that  there  are  needs 
of  the  head  as  well  as  of  the  heart  and  stom- 
ach. Let  the  thrist  for  knowledge  be  slaked, 
even  though  some  bird-life  be  sacrificed  to 
that  end. 

A  little  more  knowledge,  a  little  more  com- 
mon sense,  a  little  more  shrew'd  philosophy 
and  mother  wit  might  stop  some  of  the  con- 
tortions of  the  protectionists,  and  make  them 
more  seemly  objects  to  contemplate.  They  are 
not  all  women,  either — plenty  of  hysterical 
males  are  subject  to  the  same  changes  of  the 
moon.  We  know  one  of  them  who  addressed 
an  "Audubonian"  letter  to  his  "Dear  Sister  in 
the  Protection  of  Birds."  Dear  Sister  in 
Christ!  It  is  enough  to  make  old  Audubon 
turn  in  his  grave.  He  was  a  crack  shot,  who 
spent  his  life  in  shooting  birds  and  robbing 
nests,  as  long  as  his  eyes  would  let  him  look 
along  the  midrib  to  the  foresight  of  his 
double-barreled  death  dealer.  He  was  a  splen- 
did ornithologist — no  mawkish  nonsense 
about  him.    And  how  about  a  man  who  cries — 

"I  .shall  not  have  lived  in  vain. 
If  I  but  help  one  fainting  Robin 
Back  to  his  nest  again" — 

especially  as  he  gets  the  gender  a  little  mixed. 
The  vision  of  a  fainting  Robin  being  assisted 
to  his,  her,  or  its  nest  by  a  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  is  entrancing,  but  we  think  he  had 
better  saw  wood  and  say  nothing  till  he  gets 
over  his  namby-pambyishness. 

No;  we  have  not  named  all  the  birds  with- 
out a  gun;  and  what  is  more,  nobody  ever  did, 
and  nobody  ever  will.  Hear,  then,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  matter:  Let  birds  be  protected 
when  possible;  let  birds  be  destroyed  when 
necessary. 

PARABLE  OF  THE  CLEVER  KID  AND  HIS 
AGED    SIRE. 

"I  say,  guv'nor,"  remarked  the  Clever  Kid, 
carelessly,  as  he  was  blowing  some  eggs, 
"have  vou  seen  the  latest  thing  out  in  orni- 
thology?" 

"Prol-iably  not,"  replied  the  Aged  Ornitluilo- 
gist,  who  had  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the 
other  almost  there;  "science  is  progressive, 
the  laborers  are  many,  and  no  man  knoweth 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 

"Jus'  so,"  said  the  Kid,  "but  I  can  put  you 
up  to  date.  It's  no  joke,  I  can  tell  you.  Some 
woman's  been  writing  about  a  man  that  was 
so  mean  he  mixed  sawdust  with  the  meal  he 
fed  his  hen  on,  and  she  hatched  twelve  eggs." 

"I  see  nothing  remarkable  in  that,  my  son," 
answered  the  Aged  Sire.  "Inform  me  further 
of  your  ornithological  data." 

"Well,  you  see,  pa,  the  woman  says  that 
eleven  of  those  chicks  had  wooden  legs  and 
the  other  one  was  a  woodpecker." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Aged  Ornithologist,  as  a  faint 
gleam  of  intelligence  flickered  across  his  sad, 
worn  face:  "I  perceive,  my  son,  that  you  have 
been  reading  the  .Audubonian  department  of 
P.ird-Lore." 
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"I  adore  that  Clever  Kid,"  writes  one  of  our 
most  adorable  readers;  "he  is  worth  $1  a  year 
all  by  himself."  We  hang  our  head  with 
averted  eyes,  striving  to  conceal  the  blush 
which  mantles  the  cheek  of  our  j'outhful  in- 
nocence. "But  who  is  he?"  Well,  in  strict 
confidence,  we  may  saj-  he  is  our  office  cat, 
and  she  is  of  the  feminine  g-ender.  Her  real 
name  is  Through  niuch-Tribulation-ye-shall- 
enter-the-lcingdom,  but  we  call  her  Tribby  for 
short. 

Letter  Box. 

A  PROTEST    AGAINST  CANON  XL. 

Neligh,  Neb.,  March  16,  1S99. 
Editor  of  The  Osprev: 

I  am  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
ujjhold  Canon  XL  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Code.  I  am 
insufficiently  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin  to 
tell  whether  a  name  is  correct  or  not,  bxit  I 
am  content  to  follow  the  judginent  of  those 
^^'ho  do  know.  I  write  Jlyiadestes  tomisendi 
l}ecause  it  seems  to  me  more  nearly  correct 
than  Jlyadestes  townsendii  of  the  A.  O.  LT. 
Check  List.  I  desire  to  follow  proper  usage, 
but  do  not  always  know  whom  to  follow 
among  conflicting  authorities.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  A.  0.  U.  is  wrong  in  a  great 
many  cases,  however.  It  would  greatly  please 
me,  and  undoubtedly  many  others,  to  have  a 
new  Check  List  with  strictly  correct  naiues. 
Kespectfully  yours, 

Merritt  Cary. 


SNOWY  OWL    I  ]<i  iM    I  I 


[Our  correspondent  modestly  voices  the 
great  and  growing  discontent  with  that  canon 
of  the  A.  O.  U.  Code  which  seeks  to  force  bad 
spelling  upon  the  ornithologists  of  America, 
under  the  specious  but  futile  plea  of  "stabil- 
ity of  nomenclature."  Canon  XL  dictates  that 
wrong  names  shall  be  perpetuated,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  have  been  wrong 
from  the  start.  A  mote  glaring  absurdity 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Error  can  not  prevail 
over  truth  in  the  long  run.  Well-informed 
and  self-respecting  ornithologists  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  such  fooUshness,  and  thus  Canon 
XL  defeats  its  own  purpose.  It  must  be  ex- 
punged fi-om  the  Code,  and  all  the  verbal 
atrocities  it  has  inflicted  upon  the  Check  List 
must  be  expurg-ated.  When  the  A.  O.  U.  com- 
mittee does  this,  and  learns  to  spell  names 
correctly,  then  stability  and  uniformity  will 
be  brought  about,  not  before:  for  we  shall  all 
be  glad  to  be  bound  to  the  right  instead  of  the 
wrong  names,  and  will  use  the  former  with 
entire  unanimity.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
assure  Mr.  Cary  and  others  who  are  interested 
to  be  set  right  in  this  matter,  that  the  new 
(third)  edition  of  the  Cones  Check  List,  pre- 
pared to  accompany  the  next  edition  of  the 
Ivey  to  North  American  IJirds,  will  set  an  ex- 
ample which  may  be  .safely  followed. — Ed.] 

SNOWY  OWL  FROM  LIFE. 

MiN^'EWAUKAN,  N.  D.,  Feb.  4,  1899. 
ICdiior  of  The  Osprey: 
I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  captive  Snowy 
(Jul.  This  bird  was  slightly  stunned  by 
a  charge  of  shot  at  long  range,  and 
bought  by  me  this  winter  from  the 
rancher  who  captured  it.  I  could  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  the  shot.  Confined  in 
a  liig  box  cage  without  floor  in  the  open 
yard,  it  appeared  rather  more  resig-ned 
to  confinement  than  some  species,  like 
the  ]?lack-bellied  I'lover,  Carolina  Hail. 
American  ISittern  and  others  formerly 
occupying  the  same  quarters.  Like  all 
members  of  its  family,  its  food  was  re- 
j^tricted  to  flesh,  but  I  never  succeeded 
in  witnessing  the  act  of  eating.  Mice 
seemed  to  be  a  favorite  food,  fresh  beef 
was  freely  devoured  in  secret,  but  liver 
was  refused  entirely.  I  thought  I  had 
some  evidence  that  it  was  given  to  eat- 
ing snow.  The  mercury  fell  to  30  de- 
grees below  zero,  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cover that  the  bird  noticed  this,  al- 
tlio\igh  one  end  of  the  cage  was  entirely 
open,  except  for  the  slats  nailed  across^ 
On  seizing  it  firmly  by  both  feet  and 
holding  it  outside  the  cage,  so  as  to  per- 
mit free  use  of  the  wings,  its  lifting 
])ower  was  surprising,  and  I  should 
jiulge  it  might  have  easily  borne  away 
a  jack  rabbit  equal  to  itself  in  weight. 
.Tvidging  from  its  great  size  it  was  a  fe- 
male. I  am  .sorry  that  the  bird  opened 
her  mouth  and  dropped  her  wings  at  the 
critical  instant,  but  this  was  due  to  her 
excitement  and  fear,  while  I  was  get- 
ting her  posed  and  secured  properly. 
Yours  trxily, 

Eugene  S.  Rolfe. 
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Pigeon    Holes. 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher. — 
The  plate  of  this  object  herewith  jiresented  is 
made  from  a  handsome  photog-raph  by  Mr.  O. 
W.  Knig-ht,  of  Baiig-or,  ilaine.  The  illustration 
speaks  so  well  for  itself  that  the  lack  of  maii- 
xiscript  to  accomi^anj'  the  picture  is  not  pro- 


hibitive of  its  publication.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, we  hope  our  contributors  will  send  text 
with  the  photographs  they  are  g-ood  enough 
to  give  us,  and  thus  save  us  the  appearance 
of  such  a  perfunctory  note  as  this  one. — El- 
liott CoiJES. 


NEST  AM)  EGGS  UF    I  H  F.  AI.llFK    FLVCATGHER. 


In  the  Osprey's  Claws. 


The  Univfrstty  of  Nebraska,  Department 
of  Entomolog.v,  Ornithology,  etc.,  issues  Spe- 
cial r.ulletin  No.  .3,  no  date,  being  a  plea  for 
the  protection  of  our  birds,  by  Lawrence  Uru- 
ner,  professor,  \\ith  the  request,  "I'lease  read 
it."     We  have  read  it. — E.  C. 

Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Clvr.— Vol.  I,  No.  2,  for  March-April,  18119, 
mailed  March  15.  Our  esteemed  contemporary 
— say  rather  our  esteemed  predecessor,  be- 
cause The  Osprey  is  never  out  on  time — keeps 
the  g'ood  pace  set  at  the  start,  appearing 
promptly,  with  an  excellent  and  varied  table 
of  contents,  well  up  to  the  mark  of  active 
practical  and  practicable  ornithology.  Among 
leadins?  articles  are  those  upon  the  Rhinoceros 
AukU-t,  Audubon's  Hermit  Thrush  (named 
sequoiensis  by  Belding  a  few  years  ag'o). 
Water  Ouzel,  California  Condor  and  other  Rap- 


tores;  and  including  a  biographical  sketch 
with  portrait  of  W.  Otto  Emerson.  The  usual 
notes  are  now  gathered  under  the  head  of 
ICchoes  from  the  Field.  Two  birds  are  de- 
scribed as  new  subspecies — Dendroeca  coro- 
nata  hooveri  and  Melospiza  fasciata  ingersolli. 
We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Barlow  for  some  pleas- 
ant words,  and  reciprocate  the  compliment. 
Perge  modo. — E.  C. 

Evolution  of  the  Colors  of  North  Ameri- 
can Land  Biros,  by  Charles  A.  Keeler. — Occa- 
sional papers  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  III.  San  Francisco,  January,  1893. 
8vo,  pp.  xil,  361,  pll.  xix. 

The  Osfrey  is  so  full  of  matters  of  instant 
interest  that  it  can  seldom  pause  in  current 
affairs  to  take  up  for  review  a  book  of  past 
years.  But  this  mag-azine  is  ever  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  justice  is  done  where  a  wrong  has 
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been  committed;  and  it  is  never  too  late  to 
mend  the  manners  of  an  offender.  The  par- 
ticular case  we  now  have  in  hand  conies  up 
opportunely  in  connection  with  Mr.  Birt- 
welFs  study  of  aptosorhromatism  in  the  pres- 
ent number. 

Early  in  1S93,  when  the  present  Director  of 
the  Museum  of  the  California  Acadenij-  of 
Sciences  was  3'oun{!rcr  than  he  is  now,  he  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  book,  the  title  of  which 
is  above  cited.  This  work  was  not  free  from 
errors  of  fact;  it  was  vitiated  to  some  extent 
by  sheer  exuberance  of  youthful  ardor;  but  it 
was  set  forth  with  g-cnuiue  modesty,  with  en- 
tire oriffinality,  in  a  tentative,  appealing,  3'et 
singularly  effective  manner;  in  fine,  with  all 
the  defects  of  its  qualities,  it  bore  the  stamp 
of  genius.  A  verj'  j'oung  man  ventured  a  piece 
of  pioneering  in  a  very  large  and  intricate 
field,  and  found  a  way  which  some  older  and 
wiser  heads  had  sought  in  vain.  Sonieti.mes 
he  seemed  to  be  lost,  but  he  kept  on,  and  was 
rewarded  at  the  end  by  the  cordial  greeting 
of  such  men  as  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace,  G.  J. 
Romanes,  and  E.  D.  Cope,  who  recognized  the 
ability,  the  candor  and  the  industry  of  the 
author,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  results  to 
which  these  good  qualities  aspired.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  Mr.  Cope  both  re%iewed  the  work 
favorably;  and  Mr.  Romanes  wrote  to  the 
author  as  follows,  under  date  of  May  31,  1893: 
"I  have  now  read  it  all,  and  with  the  greatest 
interest.  Part  I  is  a  singularly  able  and  im- 
partial review  of  the  matter  with  which  it 
deals,  and  gives  me  individually  some  valua- 
ble hints  touching  further  present.ation  of  my 
own  views.  But,  good  as  it  is,  I'art  II  is 
greatly'  better,  as  showing  the  powers  of  an 
ardent  investigator,  and  not  merely  those  of 
a  diligent  critic.  To  me  it  seems  a  solid  piece 
of  zoological  work,  as  important  as  it  is  ar- 
duous. 1  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  its  ac- 
complishment." 

Why.  then,  has  such  a  work  been  almost  en- 
tirely ignored  by  American  ornithologists? 
Simjjly  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  writer  in  the  Auk,  April.  1S93,  pp. 
1S9-195.  over  the  initials  "J.  A.  A."  The  author 
made  a  spirited  defense,  ibid.,  October,  1S93, 
pp.  373-377:  btit  it  proved  of  little  avail,  as  it 
was  repulsed  with  a  second  show-  of  killing  the 
book,  ibid.,  pp.  377-380,  also  by  "J.  A.  A."  Mr. 
Keeler's  case  was  thus  hustled  out  of  court, 
by  right  of  might,  and  how  it  appears  at  pres- 
ent, at  least  to  the  defendant,  may  be  shown 
by  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  present  reviewer,  dated  Berkeley,  Cal., 
March  2,  1899: 

"Dr.  Allen  did  not  treat  me  fairly  or  honor- 
ably in  his  reviews,  and  I  have  always  believed 
that  some  day  justice  would  be  done  in  the 
matter.  *  *  *  I  was  young  when  I  did  the 
work,  and  it  has  many  of  the  faults  of  youth. 
The  preface,  however,  stated  very  clearly  its 
tentative  character,  and  I  have  always  wel- 
comed honest  criticism.  There  is  little  save 
the  most  fundamental  principles  that  is  final 
in  science.  Like  life,  it  is  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion, and  the  sur\'ival  of  the  fittest.  Those  of 
us  who  are  anxious  to  have  truth  prevail  over 
error  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  have  our 
false  theories  replaced  by  truer  ones,  but  this 


can  never  be  accomplished   by  denunciation. 

Many  of  the  theories  advanced  in  my  paper 
have  never  been  discussed,  for  no  one  has  had 
the  courage  to  defy  the  bitterness  of  Dr.  Al- 
len. In  the  one  point  which  has  received  at- 
tention, the  change  of  pigmentation  in  the 
feather.  Dr.  Allen  has  been  proved  to  be  in 
the  wrong.  Yet  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Chapman 
has  had  the  grace  to  admit  the  point." 

Ay,  there's  the  rub!  We  are  too  old  to  take 
quite  so  tragic  a  view  of  the  situation  as  may 
be  forgiven  in  a  much  younger  author,  still 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  wrong;  but  we  do 
know  that  a  great  injustice  was  done  Mr. 
Keeler  through  the  sheer  ignorance  of  '"J.  A. 
A."  of  some  of  the  well-known  facts  of  aptoso- 
chromatism.  Whether  "J.  A.  A."  is  better  in- 
formed now  than  he  was  in  1S93  we  do  not 
know;  but  he  has  never  acknowledged  his  er- 
ror in  print,  nor  offered  to  rig'ht  the  wrong 
done  Mr.  Keeler.  His  attitude  reminds  us  of  a 
story  we  heard  about  an  old  lady  who  per- 
sisted in  a  course  of  life  which  her  spiritual 
adviser  regarded  as  worldly  and  wicked. 
When  he  labored  with  her,  and  quoted  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  to  convince  her,  she  said: 
"If  John  had  stopped  to  think  he  never  would 
have  said  that;"  and  she  continued  in  her 
evil  ways.  This  is  not  to  compare  "J.  A.  A." 
to  an  old  lady,  saint  or  sinner,  but  to  intimate 
that  if  he  had  stopped  to  think  about  aptoso- 
chromatisni  long  enough  to  learn  as  much 
about  it  as  Mr.  Keeler  knew  in  1S93,  he  would 
never  have  said  what  he  did  when  he  tried 
to  down  Mr.  Keeler's  book  by  dogmatic  denial 
of  its  many  merits. 

Ihe  question  of  "courage  to  defy"  such  a  re- 
view of  Jlr.  Keeler's  book  as  "J.  A.  A."  penned 
strikes  as  on  the  funny-bone,  and  makes  us 
laugh.  Yet  there  is  a  serious  side  to  it,  for 
there  is  a  mistaken  notion  in  many  minds 
that  a  re%icw  in  the  Auk  carries  the  whole 
Weight  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 
But  that  is  absurd;  no  review  in  the  Auk  car- 
ries any  more  weight  than  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  initials  authenticate  it.  We  have 
ourselves  written  a  great  many  such  reviews, 
which  are  worth  precisely  what  the  opinions 
of  "E.  C."  ma3-  be  worth.  "J.  A.  A."  is  in  like 
case;  and  the  fact  that  we  pay  him  $300  a 
year  to  run  the  Auk  adds  no  weight  to  his 
views  on  an_v  ornithological  subject.  W'e  have 
criticallv  examined  his  two  attacks  upon  Mr. 
Keeler's  book,  with  the  result  that  we  think 
Mr.  Keeler  knew  in  1893  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  evolution  of  the  colors  of  North 
American  birds  than  "J.  A.  A."  has  ever  dis- 
covered— or,  at  least,  disclosed  to  us.  We  do 
not  accuse  "J.  A.  A."  of  dishonorable  dealing 
with  the  book;  we  find  that  he  simply  abused 
it  according  to  the  measure  of  his  ig'norance 
of  the  subject,  meaning  well,  perhaps,  but 
succeeding  very  badly  if  he  tried  to  be  fair 
and  candid.  Hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions, they  say,  but  if  so,  it  makes  a  devilish 
bad  way  to  go.  "J.  A.  A."  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  dazed  by  the  novelty  of  many  of  Mr. 
Keeler's  facts  and  theories,  the  originality 
with  which  the^v  were  set  forth,  and  the 
traces  of  genius  running  through  the  whole 
work;  and,  in  this  frame  of  mind,  was  incom- 
petent to  handle  the  book  judiciously.     "Who 
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is  this  youngf  fellow  from  the  wild  and  W00I3' 
West  who  diires  to  make  statements  new  to 
this  oflfice,  who  has  the  audacity  to  express 
opinions  without  our  knowledge  and  consent, 
who  ventures  to  speak  of  color  change  of 
plumage  without  moult,  of  pigmentary  altera- 
tions— in  a  \vord,  of  aptosochromatism? 
"Sdeath!  Hand  me  my  snickersnee,  Chap])ie, 
old  boy,  and  his  scalp  shall  hang  in  our  lodge, 
if  you  will  back  me  up!" 

But  perhaps  we  have  let  our  imagination 
run  away  with  us,  for  "J.  A.  A."  is  well  known 
to  be  the  mildest-mannnered  man  who  ever 
cut  an  author's  throat  or  scuttled  a  book. 
This  will  be  obvious  to  any  discerning  reader 
of  the  way  he  undertook  to  demolish  Air. 
Keeler.  The  attack  was  covert,  stealthy, 
shifty,  evasive,  with  many  a  hum  and  a  haw,  a 
show  of  sorrow  for  his  intended  victim,  and 
an  appearance  of  that  sort  of  fairness  which 
consists  of  a  pat  on  the  head  and  a  stab  under 
the  fifth  rib  in  alternate  paragraphs.  This  is 
not  Ihe  sort  of  criticism  to  carry  weight;  it 
simply  signifies  that  Mr.  feeder's  book  was 
too  much  for  "J.  A.  A."  to  digest  without  a  fit 
of  bilious  colic.  The  worst  .symptom  of  this 
indigestion  was,  that  "J.  A.  A."  left  his  own 
views  on  the  subject  as  clear  as  mud.  We  iind 
it  impossible  to  discover  what  he  really  knew 
or  thought  of  aptosochromatism;  we  simply 
see  him  sitting  on  the  fence,  shying  rocks  at 
Mr.  Jveeler,  but  ready  to  shuffle  down  on 
either  side  of  the  fence,  according  to  which 
side  the  cat  should  jump  in  future. 

For  example  (Auk,  April,  1893,  p.  192),  "J.  A. 
A."  cites  a  certain  passage  in  Mr.  Keeler's 
book,  pp.  1. 19-1 61,  from  which  "J.  A.  A."  says, 
"one  would  infer  that  the  feather  first  grew 
to  its  proper  size  and  form  aiid  was  then 
decorated  by  the  subsequent  deposit  of  pig- 
ment." We  have  read  pp.  1!59-161  without 
making  any  such  ridiculous  inference;  very 
likely  "J.  A.  A."  is  the  only  one  who  ever  did 
so.  "J.  A.  A."  simply  misunderstands  his  au- 
thor, and  abuses  him  on  the  strength  of  that 
misuuderst.-inding.  Again,  he  quotes  a  state- 
ment   from    y\v.    Keeler,   p.   177.   and    cries   nut. 


"Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Keeler  is  unaware  that 
the  tip  of  the  feather  foi-ms  first,  and  receives 
its  pigment  and  markings,  whatever  they  may 
be,  before  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
feather  have  passed  beyond  the  gelatinous 
.stage,"  etc.  To  which  we  reply.  No;  it  is  not 
])Ossible  that  Mr.  I\eeler  should  be  unaware 
of  that;  but  "J.  A.  A."  tried  to  make  him  out 
as  ignorant  as  all  that,  and  triumjihantly 
added,  "this  being  the  case,  i't  is  needless  to 
discuss  'lines  of  least  resistance,'  "  etc.,  thus 
waving  the  whole  matter  aside.  This  is  a 
stale  old  trick  of  reviewing,  namely,  misun- 
derstand yoiir  author  through  honest  igno- 
rance, and  abuse  him  on  that  misunderstand- 
ing; or  misunderstand  him  wilfnll}',  and  abuse 
him  dising-enuously.  We  give  "J.  A.  A."  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  this  case;  but  the 
dilemma  is  an  awkward  one. 

We  intended  to  write  a  review  of  Mr.  Ifeel- 
er's  book,  l.nit  find  that  we  have  been  too  bu.sy 
reviewing  his  reviewer  to  leave  room  for  what 
we  shoukl  like  to  say  by  way  of  commending 
its  many  merits.  We  are  sorry  that  the  case 
is  one  that  compels  us  to  be  so  severe  upon 
"J.  A.  A.;"  but  he  is  solely  responsible  for 
that.  We  did  not  make  up  the  case;  we  have 
taken  it  as  we  found  it,  and  shall  feel 
amply  repaid  for  a  task  so  dista.s-teful  if  what 
we  say  shows  that  Mr.  Keeler's  work  has  been 
disingenuously  or  ignorantly  condemned. 
The  case  obviously  requires  a  rehearing,  and 
is  to  be  finally  decided  upon  its  merits.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  which  Mr.  Keeler  has 
treaited  should  procure  the  book,  study  it  with 
care,  and  come  to  their  own  conclusions, 
«itho\it  gi\ing  undue  weig-ht  to  anj-thing 
which  either  "J.  A.  A."  or  the  present  writer 
has  had  to  .say  about  it.  Let  "authority"  go 
for  what  it  ma.v  be  worth — what  are  the 
facts?  The  author  himself  could  desire  no 
more  than  that  his  work  should  be  subjected 
to  the  closest  scrutiny,  in  order  that  the  er- 
rors it  may  contain  shall  be  done  away  with, 
and  the  truth  it  may  embody  be  thereby  the 
more  clearly  reflected  from  its  pages. — E.  C. 


The  changes  a  Feather  undergoes  in  turning  from  Green  to  Yellow. 
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THrKHKK"S  JUNCO. 
Bv  Hkxkv  W.   Cakkikkk.   Sunmna.   Cal. 


Among  winter  arrivals  at  my  home  in  So- 
noma County,  Cal..  is  Thurl)er"s  Jiinco.  It  ar- 
rives early  in  October  and  soon  beeomes  com- 
mon. It  i.s  a  sociable  bird,  often  seen  in  band.s 
nith  vaiioiis  Sparrows.  Its  food  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  seeds,  those  of  purslain  being- 
favorites  with  it  in  tliis  locality. 


and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  two  of  their 
nests. 

One  who  has  never  been  in  the  Sierras  can 
not  realize  how  beautiful  they  are.  In  every 
direction  one  may  glance,  the  grand  forest  of 
beautiful  eve:grcens  extends  as  far  as  he  can 
see.     Coni|i;incl  with  these  the  dull  oaks  of  the 


iNb.-.I   AND   EljUS  OF  THURBER  S  JUKOO. 


It  has  a  pleasant  winter  note,  which,  when 
the  bird  is  in  bands,  so  blends  with  the  others 
as  to  form  somewTiat  of  a  song.  When  warm 
days  of  spring  come  it  begins  to  be  less  com- 
mon, and  by  May  all  have  departed  for  their 
breeding  grounds.  Before  ISO?  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  these  liirds  in  their 
homes,  but  from  June  7  to  I.'i  1  was  in  the  Si- 
erras of  Eldorado  County,  at  about  3,750  feet 
altitude,  where  the  birds  were  fairly  common. 


valleys  are  as  glass  to  the  diamond.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  forest  seems  lil<e  a  solid  mass  of 
foliage,  but  nearer  the  observer  the  beauty 
of  the  country  is  fully  displayed.  The  great 
firs  which  for  so  many  years  have  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  elements  tower  200  feet  toward 
the  sky,  while  nearer  by  the  pines,  spruces 
and  cedars  reach  well  aloft.  Underneath  a 
thick  carpet  of  pine  needles  is  everj-where 
spread,  though  in  places  hidden  by  that  beau- 
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tifiil  little  species  of  rose  called  the  ilt. 
Misery.  Various  smaller  trees  are  scattered 
throufrh  the  coniferous  forest,  such  as  black 
oak.  (log-wood,  and  deer  brush — the  latter  a 
touph  little  evergreen  from  four  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  which  grows  very  thickly  in  some 
places,  and  forms  a  fine  breeding  place  for 
Warblers  and  S|iarrows.  I  am  wandering  from 
my  subject. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  in  the  mountains 
Mr.  IJ.  II.  lleck.  a  member  of  the  Cooper  Club, 
who  had  been  in  the  hills  for  several  days, 
asked  us  if  we  would  care  to  see  him  [ihoto- 
graph  ;i  nest  of  Thurber's  Junco,  whii-h  lio 
had  prcvioiisly  located.  Of  course  \\  c  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  getting  the  photo- 


songs  of  our  feathered  friends.  I  was  famil- 
iar with  most  of  them,  but  occasionally  heard 
one  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  I  could 
not  recognize.  It  resembled  the  song  of  the 
Hermit  and  Black-throated  dray  Warblers. 
Hearing  it  again,  and  seeing  the  bird  about 
thirty  feet  up  in  a  pine,  I  had  it  shot,  and  as 
it  fell  to  the  ground  I  rushed  forward  to  find 
on  picking  it  up  that  it  was  our  friend  .Tunco. 
I  foimd  the  birds  often  after  this;  heard  them 
sing  morning  and  evening,  and  watched  them 
after  sunset  feeding  on  the  green  grass  by  a 
spring  near  the  hotel. 

On  the  0th.  accompanied  liy  Jlr.  C.  Barlow. 
I  struck  out  through  the  forest  long  before 
breakfast.     While  going  through  an  opening. 


NEST  ANn   EGi;S   OF  THDRllER'S  .JUN< 


graphic  instrviments  ready,  we  started  for  the 
place. 

I  will  here  state  that  we  were  stopping  at 
a  hotel  called  Fyffc.  on  the  Lake  Tahoe  road. 
After  crossing  the  road  we  entered  the  forest 
and  followed  a  small  path  for  about  two  hun- 
dred yards,  till  we  came  to  a  dry  ditch.  Go- 
ing along  this  ditch  Mr.  Beck  laid  down  his 
camera  and  showed  us  the  nest,  which  was 
very  well  concealed  in  thick  pine  needles  near 
the  top  of  the  bank.  Xo  birds  were  seen,  and 
as  they  had  been  disturbed  on  several  occa- 
sions, I  suppose  the  nest  was  deserted.  After 
photographing  it  we  returned  to  the  hotel. 

The  eg-gs,  four  in  number,  were  handsome 
specimens,  and  I  determined  to  secure  a  set 
before  1  left  the  mountains.  Next  morning  we 
were  out  early,  and  from  every  side  came  the 


covered  with  \  ines  and  small  deer  brush,  1  al- 
most put  my  foot  on  a  little  bird  which  flew 
from  some  ferns  near  a  large  pine  tree.  1 
recognized  it  as  the  Junco.  and  soon  located 
the  nest,  which  was  sunk  even  with  the 
ground  under  some  fern  fronds.  It  was  loosely 
made  of  dry  grasses  and  a  few  bark  strips, 
lined  with  finer  grass,  and  contained  tw^o  eggs. 
On  June  12th  we  took  the  nest  and  four  beau- 
tiful eggs. 

The  photograph,  which  speaks  for  itself,  is 
by  Mr.  Barlow.  An  extension  was  used  on 
the  camera,  and  as  a  result  the  nest  and  eggs 
appear  nearly  of  life  size.  The  other  photo- 
graph was  also  made  by  Mr.  Barlow,  and  with 
the  same  camera,  but  without  the  extension, 
the  use  of  which  makes  the  camera  doubly 
valuable  to  the  collector. 
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MISSOURI   RIVER  DUCK  NOTES, 
r.y  ISADOR  S.  TrosTLEr,  Omaha,  Neb. 


''I^HE   following  is  compiled  from  field  uotes 
I       which  cover  a  period  of  twelve  years"  ob- 
■^      servation  in  the  vicinity   of  Omaha.    Ne- 
braska.    The  dates  given  are  earliest  and  latest 
dates  when  the  species  were  observed. 

Mall.\rd  {Anns  doscas).  An  abundant  mi- 
grant (and  not  nncomnion  summer  resident  in 
Nebraska).  Arrives  in  spring  Mar.  i  to  April 
20;  departing  southward  .Sep.  20  to  Nov.  10.  In 
very  mild  seasons  numbers  of  these  ducks  are 
seen  on  the  Platte  River  flats  in  midwinter. 
Many  are  killed  along  the  Missouri,  Niobrara, 
Platte,  Elkhorn  and  Blue  rivers,  and  adjoining 
lakes,  sloughs  and  swamps. 

Black  Duck  (Anas  obsaiia).  A  common  mi- 
grant, usually  in  company  willi  i'allards,  arriv- 
ing and  departing  about  same  time.  Known  to 
sportsmen  as  Dusky  Duck  and  Black  Mallard. 

GadwAll  (Chanlf/asDius  s/repcnis).  A  com- 
mon migrant,  aud  possibly  a  tare  summer  resi- 
dent. Arrives  Mar.  20  to  April  20.  Returns 
southward  in  latter  part  of  .September  and  Oc- 
tober. 

I'lAl.DPATE  {Mareca  ainerirana).  A  common 
migrant.  Arrives  in  spring  Mar.  16,  and  stays 
to  .April  20:  and  returning  southward  is  found 
from  Sep.  15  to  Nov.  10.  Baldpates  are  not 
usually  seen  in  flocks,  but  are  found  with  Mal- 
lards, and  in  pairs  or  two's.  They  are  ofteu 
seen  upon  the  prairies  and  in  corn  or  wheat 
fields  in  autumn,  and  are  almost  alw.iys  in  good 
condition,  ivnown  to  sportsmen  as  American 
Widgeons,  and  killed  in  large  numbers. 

Grken-winged  Teal  [Nettinm  caro/iiiensc). 
A  common  migrant.  Mar.  20  to  April  20,  return- 
ing in  September  and  early  October.  Large 
numbers  are  killed  by  local  sportsmeu. 

Blue-winged  Teal(  Oiwrqiieduladisfois).  An 
abundant  migrant  and  not  uncommon  summer 
resident  and  breeder.  Arrives  about  same  time 
as,  or  a  little  later  than,  the  preceding  species. 
Breeds  in  latter  part  of  June.  I  found  sets  of  7, 
9  and  II  eggs,  incubation  advanced,  in  N.  W. 
Nebraska,  June  22-30,  189,5  Returns  south- 
ward ill  latter  part  of  September  aud  early 
October.  Large  numbers  killed  by  sportsmen 
and  market  hunters. 

Cinnamon  Teal  (  Querqucdula  cvanoptcrd).  A 
somewhat  rare  migrant.  Seen  in  company  of 
Blue-winged  Teal  during  migrations. 

ShovEler  \Spatula  clypeaia).  A  common 
migrant;  a  few  remain  to  breed.  March  15  to 
April  10.  Breeds  June  i  to  20.  Returns  south- 
ward in  late  September  and  October.  Easily 
decoyed  and  killed  in  large  numbers.  Known 
to  sportsmen  as  .Spoonbill. 

Pintail  iDafila  aciila).  An  abundant  mi- 
grant. This  is  the  first  Duck  to  arrive  in  spring, 
usually  coming  in  with  the  early  rains  and  sleet 
storms,  Feb.  22  to  Mar.  20;  returning  in  fall  Sep. 
25  to  Nov.  I.  Known  to  sportsmen  as  .Sprig- 
tail.  Easily  decoyed  and  killed  in  immense 
numbers  for  sport  and  the  market. 


Wood  Duck  (^^.r  spousal.  A  fairly  common 
niigrant  and  not  rare  at-  a  summer  resident  in 
vicinity  of  timbered  lakes  and  streams.  Mar. 
25  to  A'pril  15,  Breeds  in  June  and  is  seen  in 
pairs  and  trios  ail  summer.  Departs  for  south 
Oct.  I  to  20;  usually  all  gone  before  Oct.  15. 
Known  to  sportsmen  as  Summer  Duck. 

Redhead  (.E/hyia  americana\.  An  abund- 
ant migrant  in  spring,  but  not  nearly  so  common 
in  fall.  Arrives(usually  in  large  flocks' Mar.  12 
to  May  10.  Latest  seen  October  12.  A  few  Red- 
heads probably  breed  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  State. 

CANVASB.\CK  (.■Ethyia  vaUisneria).  An  irreg- 
ular migrant,  being  seen  in  abundance  some 
years  and  quite  scarce  in  others.  A  few  breed 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  State.  Arrives  Feb. 
24  to  Apr.  20;  breeds  June  i  to  20,  aud  returns 
southward  in  latter  part  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober. Killed  in  large  numbers  by  sportsmen 
and  market  hunters. 

American  Scaup  {Fu/is^n/a  marilau  A  com- 
mon migrant,  following  shortly  after  the  Bald- 
pates in  spring,  Mar.  20  to  Apr.  20,  returning  in 
fall  Sept.  15  to  Nov.  10:  Known  to  sportsmen 
as  Blue-bill,  and  killed  in  large  numbers. 

Lesser  Scaup  {Fulizula  affinis).  A  common 
migrant.  Seen  about  the  same  lime  as  the  [ire- 
ceding  species  in  spring  and  autumn.  Known 
as  Lesser  Blue-bill. 

Ring-necked  Duck  {Fn/iou/a  col/aris).  Not 
uncommon  as  a  migrant,  arriving  about  same 
as  preceding  species.  Mar.  20  to  Apr.  20  and 
Sept.  15  to  Nov.  10,  but  not  so  nunierons. 

American  Golden- eye  (Cla>!^<;u/a  clangnla 
americana].  Somewhat  common  as  a  migrant, 
arriving  Mar.  20  to  May  15.  I  have  never  ob- 
served this  Duck  in  the  autumnal  flights,  but 
they  probably  return  southward  early.  Known 
to  sportsmen  as  Whistler  and  Whistle-wings, 
aud  killed  in  considerable  numbers  on  Missouri 
River. 

Barrow's  Golden-eye  (Clan^jila  islanaicd). 
A  somewhat  rare  migrant,  arriving  with  and 
seen  in  company  of  the  American  Golden-eye. 

BuFFlE-hEAd  {C/;(?;-/fo«f/A7  alheola).  A  not  un- 
common migrant,  arriving  Mar.  15  to  30  and 
Oct.  I  to  30.  Known  to  sportsmen  by  many  names, 
such  as  Dumpy,  Dumpling,  Butterball,  etc. 

Harlequin  Duck  (Histrimiicus  hi str ionic wi). 
This  beautiful  little  Duck  is  a  rare  migrant.  I 
know  of  but  three  being  killed  in  this  vicinity, 
viz:  Two  on  the  Missouri  River  Sept.  16,  1S93,' 
and  one  Sept.  19,  1S95,  at  Florence  Lake,  near 
Omaha. 

Ruddy  Duck  [Fristna/iira  famaicL'nsis).  An 
irregular  niigrant.  This  Duck'  is  the  most  irreg- 
ular of  all  that  occur  in  this  vicinity.  .Some 
years  they  are  abundant  and  in  other  years 
none  are  seen.  They  arrive  late.  May  i  to  20, 
and  return  Oct.  i  to  15. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GOLDEN-EYE. 
By  Floyd  T.  Coon,  Milton,  Wis. 


DX'RING  the  spriuj.;  of  1895,  I  had  ati  excel- 
lent opporliuiity  of  otiserviug  the  nesting 
habits  of  this  Duck,  being  encamped  in 
the  northern  part  of  North  Dakota,  near  the 
famous  collecting  ground  of  Devil's  Lake.  The 
locality  in  which  our  camp  was  situated  was  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  lakes,  about 
twenty  rods  wide  in  the  narrowest  spot  and 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  growth  of  oaks. 
Among  these  were  some  ten  or  twelve  old  trees 
which,  being  rotied  away  on  the  inside  and 
having  their  lops  more  or  less  broken,  furnished 
an  excellent  place  for  the  nesting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Golden-eye. 

On  the  morning  of  May  14,  having  been  awak- 
ened earlier  than  usual  by  the  incessant  scream 
ing  of  Franklin's  Gulls  (  Chyoicoccphalus  froiik' 
liiii),  I  arose  and  walked  toward  an  old  oak  stub 
which  stood  about  ten  rods  from  the  cabin  door. 
Seating  myself  on  a  stump,  I  was  observing  a 
flock  of  Snow  Geese  as  tliey  were  leaving  the 
lake,  probably  (or  their  feeding  ground  out  on 
the  prairie,  when,  hearing  a  whir  of  wings.  I 
saw  a  female  Goldi-n-eye  fly  straight  to  the  old 
stub  under  which  1  w,is  seated.  For  some  un- 
known reason  the  bird  faili  d  to  notice  my 
presence  and  alighted  011  a  projecting  limb, 
which  was  about  iliirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  had  been  broken  off  about  ten  feet  from 
the  trunk,  leaving  a  hollow  of  two  feet,  into 
which  the  bird  dis.ippenred.  After  waiting  for 
the  bird  to  reappear,  I  was  about  to  leave  my 
position,  when  I  observed  the  male  flying  to- 
ward the  same  tree  into  which  the  female  had 
disappeared.  He  alighted  on  the  hollow  stub, 
and  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  surrounding 
country  disappeared  in  the  same  hole  with  the 
female.  In  a  few  moments  he  reappeared,  and 
flew  off  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 

I  waited  for  several  minutes,  but  as  nothing 
new  happened,  I  decided  to  explore  the  inside 
of  the  hollow  limb  and  see  what  it  contained. 
Accordingly,  having  procured  a  pair  of  climbers 


and  a  rope,  I  reached  the  hole  after  much  hard 
climbing.  Cautiously  I  leaned  forward  and 
peeped  into  the  cavity.  My  feelings  can  better 
be  imagined  than  described,  as  I  beheld  the 
female  sitting  on  her  nest,  about  two  feet  from 
the  opening.  It  seemed  strange  that  the  bird 
should  have  remained  on  her  nest  until  I  ap- 
proached so  near.  However,  as  soon  as  she 
became  aware  of  my  proximity,  she  made  haste 
to  leave  the  nest,  and  flew  off  toward  the  lake. 
The  nest  contained  twelve  eggs,  and  was  lined 
with  down,  underneath  which  were  several  Owl 
feathers,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  same 
hole  had  formally  been  occupied  by  an  Owl. 
After  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  nest,  I  de- 
cided to  leave  the  eg^s  until  later,  and  see  if 
the  set  would  be  enlarged.  I  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  visit  the  nest  again  until  May  16.  As 
I  approached  the  tree  the  female  flew  from  the 
hole,  and  as  I  was  climbing  up  she  circled  sev- 
eral times  around  me  The  nest  contained 
twelve  eggs,  as  before,  so  I  concluded  to  wait 
110  longer,  but  to  take  advantage  of  a  good 
thing  while  I  had  a  chance.  Packing  the  eggs 
carefully  in  cotton,  and  preserving  the  lining 
of  down  as  well  as  1  could,  I  lowered  them  to 
the  ground.  When  I  came  to  prepare  the  eggs 
for  the  cabinet,  alttiougli  I  lound  them  fresh,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  thev  were  a  complete  set,  as 
no  eggs  were  added  during  the  three  days 
which  inter\ened  from  the  time  the  nest  was 
di.-,covered  until  it  was  taken,  IHiring  the  re- 
mainder of  my  stay  in  the  Northwest,  although 
I  had  several  chancis  to  observe  and  study 
their  nesting  hal>its,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  was 
able  to  take  but  one  set  of  their  eggs. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  see  more  articles  in 
The  Ospkey  on  the  breeding  habits  of  our 
Ducks.  For  example,  let  some  one  who  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  collect  eggs  of  the 
Hooded  Merganser  [  Lophodytcs  cucullatits) 
give  ns  the  benefit  of  his  observations  in  a 
plainly  written  article. 


THE  WHITE-WINGED  SCOTER  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
By  Edwin  S.  Bryant. 


THIS  Scoter  arrives  at  Devil's  Lake  about 
May  20,  and  according  to  my  theory  comes 
from  the  north.  It  seems  to  confine  itself 
to  one  arm  of  the  lake,  when  coming  in  near 
shore.  In  the  many  days  spent  along  the  shore- 
line from  Miunewaukan  to  Jerusalem,  I  have 
seen  but  a  few  scattering  birds  outside  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  arm  of  the  lake,  known 
locally  as  Teller's  Bay.  Reports  reach  me  that 
Scoters  have  been  seen  at  other  places,  but 
these  were  invariably  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
bay,  and  the  birds  undoubtedly  belonged  there. 

This  bird  has  some  habits  unlike  those  of 
other  Ducks.  The  most  prominent  habit  is  the 
morning  flight.  This  does  not  occur  so  regularly 
as  at  first  I  supposed.  But  ifaperson  isso  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  present  when  a  great  flight  is  in 
progress,  he  will  witness  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  fascinating  picture  of  bird  life  on  the  prairie. 

Imagine  if  you  can  a  body  of  water  some  six 
or  seven  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide  where 


it  leaves  the  main  lake,  extending  northward, 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  undulating  prairie. 
Take  for  a  background  the  sleep  hills  on  the 
far  side  of  the  lake,  or  the  heavy  timber  of  Gra- 
ham's Island— let  the  time  be  sunrise,  with  the 
dew-drop  jewel  accompaniment  that  the  poets 
rave  about.  Fill  the  air  with  hundreds  of  Sco- 
ters, circling  and  quartering  after  the  manner 
of  Swallows,  most  of  them  fanning  the  weed 
tops  in  their  flight.  Flying  by  pairs,  side  by 
side,  and  in  companies  of  pairs,  they  often  cir- 
cle about  a  person  several  times,  within  easy 
gunshot  range;  and  if  one  is  so  disposed,  he  may 
shoot  a  pair  with  one  discharge  of  the  gun,  so 
closely  do  they  keep  together.  As  would  be 
supposed,  the  white  wing-patch  is  very  con- 
spicuously displayed  as  the  birds  glide  around. 
In  a  half  hour  the  performance  is  at  an  end. 

In  two  minutes  time  the  scene  changes  as  if 
by  magic.  All  the  birds  are  making  ofT  shore 
together.      With  a  glass  I  follow  them.     Their 
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dark  bodies  stand  out  in  contrast  with  the  white- 
caps,  and  the  flash  of  a  wing-patch  against  a 
green  wave  is  the  last  seen  of  them  as  they  set- 
tle down  far  out  in  the  lake.  Later  in  the  day 
they  will  swarm  along  shore  or  congregate  on 
the  numerous  sandy  points. 

When  they  arrive  they  are  paired  off  and 
associate  in  groups  of  three  and  four  pairs.  In 
their  flight  they  go  by  groups;  as  they  swim 
along  shore  or  fly  inland  looking  for  nesting 
sites,  it  is  in  groups;  and  they  nest  in  groups. 
Previous  to  this  year,  I  came  across  but  scatter- 
ing nests,  which  served  to  give  me  some  insight 
into  the  time  and  manner  of  neslinj:. 

I  his  season  I  set  about  in  a  systematic  way  to 
collect  what  sets  I  could,  as  it  would  probably 
be  ni}-  last  chance.  With  the  aid  of  several 
persons,  during  the  month  of  July  I  secured  21 
sets  of  eggs.  No  set  was  taken  till  three  or  four 
day  after  the  last  egg  was  deposited. 

They  range  from  four  to  eleven  eggs  per  set. 
But  most  nests  contained  seven  eggs,  and  were 
placed  in  patches  of  brush,  from  only  a  few  rods 
from  the  lake  shore  to  a  mile  and  a  halfback. 
Besides  the  21  sets  taken,  seven  others  were 
found,  one  of  which  was  destroyed  by  cattle, 
another  deserted,  and  the  remainder  were  left 
to  hatch.  Of  2.S  nests  found,  only  si.^:  or  seven 
were  discovered  by  flushing  the  female,  al- 
though in  several  cases  the  bird  was  discovered 
on  the  nest.  Ihose  only  who  are  familiar  with 
such  nest  hunting  can  form  a  fair  conception  of 
the  labor  involved.  To  find  a  Duck's  nest  thus. 
means  the  patrolling  of  hundreds  of  acres,  peer- 
ing into  each  patch  of  brush  or  thick  l)unch  of 
grass.  If  the  eggs  lay  exposed  it  would  not  be 
so  difficult.  But  when  they  ;ire  covered  witli 
dry  grass  and  but  little  of  the  tell  ta'e  down  or 
feathers,  as  is  the  case  before  incubation  com- 


mences, it  takes  a  practiced  eye  indeed.  One 
tract  of  about  forty  acres  I  searched  twice  with- 
out discovering  anything.  The  third  time  I 
uncovered  four  nests  of  Scoters  within  a  radius 
often  rods.  The  female  will  not  flush  till  nearly 
stepped  upon.  She  will  suffer  you  to  kneel  be- 
side her  and  part  the  sheltering  weeds.  In 
one  instance  a  sitting  bird  allowed  herself  to  be 
lifted  from  the  nest.  There  were  five  groups  of 
nests  found;  one  of  four  nests,  three  of  three 
each,  and  one  of  two.  .Several  other  nests  were 
within  30  rods  of  one  another,  but  these  I  con- 
sidered only  single  nests.  A  group  of  nests,  in 
the  meaning  of  this  artic  e,  was  one  in  which 
the  nests  were  so  close  together  that  they  would 
all  come  within  a  circle  whose  diameter  would 
not  exceed  20  rods.  One  of  the  three  nest- 
groups  could  have  been  placed  in  a  four-rod 
circle.  While  females  in  typical  plumage  were 
to  be  seen,  the  greater  number  were  not  fully 
clad  with  the  sooty  brown  dress.  The  heads  of 
most  of  the  sittiug  birds  observed  were  nearly 
white.  Many  of  the  males  likewise  were  not  in 
fully  matured  plumage.  The  nrale  often  es- 
corts his  better  half  to  the  nest  uear  the  close 
of  the  day.  After  much  flying  about  in  all  di- 
rections they  drop  to  the  ground  rods  away  and 
the  female  skulks  through  grass  to  the  nest, 
while  the  male  betakes  himself  to  the  lake. 
When  the  young  are  hatched  a  day  or  so  on  the 
nearest  pond  is  spent;  then  they  are  led  to  the 
saltv  waters  of  the  lake.  By  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember the  Scoters  have  disappeared,  at  least 
from  their  usual  haunts.  Just  before  the  ice 
closes,  about  the  last  of  October,  a  few  of  the 
White-winged  species  are  to  be  seen  swimming 
about  in  the  open  »ater  in  company  with  other 
Scoters  and  Old  Squaws. 


A  CHAPTEK  ON  THE  ROBIN. 
By  C.   O.   Ormsbek,   Montpelier,  Vt. 


IF  anyone  familiar  with  the  avifauna  of  New 
England  were  asked  to  name  tlie  most  coui- 
nion  bird  of  hat  region,  lie  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  the  Robin  outiuunbers  any 
three  species;  and  he  might  further  state  that, 
with  the  excel  tion  of  the  English  Sparrow,  no 
bird  is  more  thoroughly  doinest  cated.  Yet  in 
looking  over  my  files  of  ornithological  papers. 
I  find  no  des!M"i])ti<in  of  this  tjird,  and  few  allu- 
sions to  its  habits.  It  seems  to  be  thought  too 
coinmon  to  deserve  notice.  Ai'd  here  let  uie 
remark  a  tendency  among  naturalists,  more 
especially  among  amateurs,  to  neglect  common 
species  and  stud)'  r;'re  ones.  This  is  all 
very  well,  so  long  as  they  study  nature:  but 
when  amateurs  write  of  liirds  they  h?ve  never 
seen,  copying  a  portion  of  their  sketch  from  a 
cyclopa-dia,  and  drawing  upon  their  imagina- 
tions for  the  rest,  they  impose  upon  the  reader, 
and  lessen  the  vain-  of  the  periodical  which 
publishes  such  a  sketch. 

The  coinmon  Robin,  called  also  the  American 
Robin,  and  Red  breasted  Robin,  and  which  is 
'J'lirdiis  juigratorius  of  Linnaeus,  and  I\[erula 
migiatoria  of  Swainson  and  Richardson,  is 
found  throughout  North  America.  Its  chief 
habitat,  however,  is  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
From  all  that  I  can  learn,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
ver)'  common    west    of    the    Mississippi    River. 


As  its   name  indicates,  it  is  highly   migratory, 

arriving  in  this  latitude  toward  the  latter  part 
of  March,  and  departing  late  in  autumn.  From 
a  record  before  me.  I  find  that  the  date  of  its 
.irrival  varies  from  Mar.  1,^  to  Mar.  27,  with  an 
average  date  of  Mar.  23.  My  own  observations 
have  given  an  average  of   April  2. 

The  date  of  departure  is  less  easily  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  .several  weeks  later  than  is  pop- 
ularly believed.  Toward  the  close  of  summer 
they  retire  to  thick  and  distant  woods,  and  also 
become  1  xc  edingly  shy.  Hence  the  supposi- 
tion arises  that  they  have  mig-rated.  I  remem- 
ber once  (and  from  mv  note-book  I  see  that  the 
date  was  Oct' ber  26),  hearing  a  large  number 
apparently  engaged  in  an  angry  dispute.  It 
was  ill  a  thick  woods  upon  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain. I  approached  caretuUy  and  saw  a  flock 
of  about  fifty  Robins.  I  was  seen  almost  at  the 
same  instant,  and  the  birds  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic.  Another  time,  on  November  4.  I 
heard  a  similar  noise,  and,  approaching  more 
carefully,  I  was  able  to  secrete  myself  and 
watch  proceedings  without  being  seen.  Most 
of  the  birds  were  upon  the  ground,  and  all  were 
in  constant  motion.  I  counted  120,  and  am  con- 
fident that  the  actual  number  was  twice  as 
many.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  dis- 
covered them,  and  just  as   the  sun  was  sinking 
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below  the  horizon,  they  all  rose  in  a  body  and 
ascended  into  the  air.  until  they  were  lost  to 
view. 

From  these  circumstances,  and  others  cf  less 
importancs,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  th;it  the 
Robin  performs  it«  mij^-rations  during  the  nii,'ht. 
and  at  a  great  altitude.  It  also  seems  to  be 
gregarious  at  this  time.  A  newspaper  item, 
from  a  correspondent  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  says 
that  Robins  first  make  their  appearance  at  that 
place  March  22.  Here  they  were  first  seen, 
last  spring.  March  26.  This  gives  them  a  daily 
speed  of  sixty  miles,  supposing  the  observations 
to  have  been  correct.  In  South  Carolina  and 
Florida  the  Robin  is  found  at  all  seasons,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  migratory.  The  birds  which 
spend  the  summer  in  those  states  retire  to  Cuba 
for  the  winter,  while  their  p'aces  are  filled  by 
northern  birds. 

The  Robin  appears  to  mate  for  life,  but  unlike 
the  Phoebe,  which  also  mates  for  life,  if  it  loses 
its  partner  it  is  not  at  all  averse  to  taking 
another.  I  remember  that  a  cat  caught  one  of 
a  pair  of  Robins  that  had  a  nest  in  my  garden. 
and  whose  habits  I  was  studying.  For  two  or 
three  days  the  remaining  bird  cared  for  its 
young  alone,  and  then  appeared  with  another 
partner,  who  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of 
the  lost  parent. 

If  undisturbed  in  its  nesting,  the  Rijbin  re- 
turns each  year  to  the  same  vicinity,  and  gen- 
erally builds  its  nest  a  little  removed  from  tlie 
one  of  the  previous  year.  Often  it  tears  away 
the  old  nest  and  builds  again  in  the  same  loca- 
tion. In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  known  to 
use  the  same  nest  for  several  years  in  succes- 
sion, but  this  is  not  its  general  custom.  The 
nest  is  built  of  bits  of  hay  or  straw  cemented 
with  a  large  amount  of  mud,  and  is  lined  with 
fine  soft  g-rass.  Its  dimensions  vary  somewhat, 
but  are  usually  about  s-even  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  gradually  tapering^  to  six  inches  at 


the  tc}p.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  height  with 
an  interior  depth  of  three  inches.  Its  interior 
diameter  is  about  five  inches.  These  figures 
are  tak?n  from  an  actual  measurement  of  a 
typical  nest,  but  I  have  never  found  two  nests 
measuring  the  same  in  every  particular.  I 
know  of  no  bird  that  shows  greater  variety  in 
.selecting  nesting-sites.  I  have  found  its  ne.sts 
in  bushes  not  six  inches  from  the  g^round  and 
in  the  tops  of  trees  eight)'  feet  high.  Often 
they  builcl  upon  fence  rails.  Frequently  they 
build  in  bridges,  and  I  once  saw  a  ne.st  in  a  rail- 
road bridg-e  through  which  twenty  trains  passed 
overy  day.  A  favorite  nesting  plac-^  is  in  some 
old  building;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  dilapidated 
barn  in  this  state  that  has  not  one  or  more 
nests  upon  its  beams.  Sometimes  the  nests  are 
cunning'ly  concealed,  but  generally  they  are 
openly  exposed,  and  verj-  frequently  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place  possible. 

The  eggs  are  four,  rarely  five,  in  number  and 
of  a  deep  blue  color.  They  are  all  alike,  though 
of  slightly  different  shades,  and  vary  but  little 
in  size.  Both  birds  assist  in  incubation,  and 
a!so  in  feedings  and  brooding  the  young-.  They 
rear  but  one  brood  in  a  season;  but,  if  the  first 
ne.st  be  destroyed,  or  the  eggs  removed,  they 
select  another  site  and  try  a  second,  and  even  a 
third  time.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Kingbird,  there  is  no  b'rd  in  Vermont  more 
vigorous  in  defending  its  iiest,  or  more  noisy  in 
its  protestations  if  disturbed. 

It  is  ojinivorous  in  its  habits,  and  devours 
grain,  seed,  berries,  worms,  and  insects  with 
equal  relish.  The  gardner  calls  it  a  blessing, 
because  it  destroys  thousands  of  injurious  in- 
.sects.  The  small  fruit  culturist  calls  it  a  pest, 
liecau.se  it  eats  his  berries.  Both,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  rig^ht.  A  chapter  on  its  food  habits 
would  form  an  interesting  study,  and  constitute 
the  biisis  of  a  future  article. 


BIRDS  A.S  PROGNOSTICATORS. 


By  H.   H.  JOIIN.SON,  Pittsfield,  Me. 


Those  of  our  forefathers  who  lived  in  the  back- 
woods had  liule  outside  of  their  daily  duties  to 
lake  their  attention.  Therefore  they  noticed 
more  closely  the  workings  of  nature  and  na- 
ture's laws.  They  paid  more  attention  than  we 
of  tod.iy  to  chance  events. 

They  associated  these  events  (particularly 
such  as  sickness,  death,  and  the  changes  of  the 
weather  and  seasons)  with  the  natural  happen- 
ings of  the  day.  it  was  from  birds  more  than 
from  anything  else  that  these  auguries  were 
drawn  It  has  been  so  for  ihousands  of  years. 
The  actions  of  birds  were  thought  to  foretell 
nearly  all  the  ordinary  events  of  life.  It  is  a 
relic  of  superstition.  It  is  a  mistaken  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  Cause  and  effect  were  misap- 
plied. It  was  thought  that  a  thing  that  hap 
pened  aflt-y  anotlier  must  have  happened  *(?- 
cause  of  that  other--/><).s/  hoL\  propter  hoc.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  Kipling  in  his  Jungle 
Hook.  Buldeo  the  hunter  tells  his  neighbors 
the  tiger  that  carried  away  the  child  is  a  ghost 
tiger,  the  body  of  a  tiger  inhabited  by  the  spirit 
of  Ran  Dass  the  money  lender.     Ran  Dass  was 


lame,  lie  was  lamed  in  the  riot  when  his  books 
were  burned.  The  tiger  was  lame.  The  un- 
equal print  of  his  pads  showed  it.  Therefore  it 
is  a  ghost  tiger.  The  tiger's  body  is  inhabited 
by  the  spirit  of  Ran  Dass.  In  reality  the  tiger 
was  lame  from  birth.  This  was  long  before  Ran 
Dass  was  injured. 

The  singing  of  a  Whip-poorwill,  on  or  near 
one's  house,  was  by  many  and  is  even  now  by 
some  thought  to  foretell  sickness  if  not  death 
in  the  family. 

The  early  arrival  of  spring  migrants  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  of  an  early  spring;  so  too,  the 
early  and  complele  departure  of  the  birds  in  the 
fall  is  a  forerunner  of  an  early  if  not  cold  win- 
ter. 1  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  saying 
about  the  goose's  breast-bone,  for  how  closely 
have  we  watched  for  the  breast-bone  of  the 
Christmas  goose,  and  when  received  have 
deemed  it  a  prize  almost  equal  to  the  far  famed 
wish-bone:  for  the  amount  of  whitness  on  the 
bone  told  us  of  the  amount  of  snow  and  hill- 
sliding  the  coming  winter.  And  with  us  here 
the  wild  goose  is  one  of  the   early   spring  mi- 
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grates,  and  the  honking  of  a  flock  of  C;inada 
Geese  flying  over  is  a  very  good  indication  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  and  opening  of  Spring. 

I  often  hear  the  Snou-flake  spoken  of  as 
foretelling  coming  snow  storms,  and  on  seeing 
a  number  of  blate  colored  Juncos,  or  as  they 
are  called  Rainbirds,  people  say  it  will  rtiin. 

The  Robin  is  a  harbinger  of  spring,  arriving 
here  about  the  first  of  April.  Often  it  may  be 
seen  on  the  topmost  branch  of  some  tree,  sing 
ing  that  particularly  resounding  note  that 
seems  reserved  for  this  occasion,  or  just  before 
a  rain  storm;  then  it  is  said  to  be  calling  for 
rain.  In  some  localities  the  Cuckoo  is  called 
the  Rain  Crow  for  the  reason  of  the  notes  utter- 
ed just  before  falling  weather.  The  same  omens 
apply  to  Owls  as  to  the  Whip-poor-will;  as  the 
hooting  of  an  Owl  silting  on  top  of  a  house  or 
near  a  window  is  said  to  foretell  death.  Vergil 
obser\ed  that  Owls  are  more  noisy  at  the  change 
of  weather,  and  as  it  often  happens  that  pa- 
tients with  lingering  diseases  die  at  a  change 
of  weather,  so  the  Owl  seems,  by  a  mistaken 
association  of  ideas,  to  forbode  the  calamity. 

Our  seafaring  relatives  or  friends  tell  us  of 
Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  the  Stormy  Petrel; 
for,  as  the  story  runs,  this  Mother  Carey  took 
ship  and  had  as  baggage  a  few  crates  of  chick- 


ens. There  came  on  a  storm  the  vessel  was 
wrecked,  and  the  chickens  washed  overboard, 
the  old  lady  being  washed  ashore  half  dead, 
on  seeing  these  birds  mistook  them  for  her  lost 
chickens;  hence  the  name  and  sailors'  supersti- 
tion that  the  appearance  of  the  Stormy  Petrel 
near  or  under  the  stern  of  a  ship  forbod'es  com- 
ing storms.  Those  who  have  read  the  poem, 
'The  Ancient  Mariner,'  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber  the  superstition  given  in  it,  as  follows: 

For  .ill  averred  I  had  killed  tlie  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

The  appearance  of  the  Albatross  vouchsafed 
a  change  of  weather  for  the  better. 

It  's  known  that  most  seabirds  except  the 
Petrel,  make  lor  shore  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm. 

Swallows  flying  low.  that  is,  skimming  the 
ground,  are  said  to  indicate  rain.  Our  common 
Owls  come  in  for  their  share,  too. 

I-iuring  rain  if  chickens  no  attention  pay, 
You  may  expect  a  rainy  day. 

Whereas,  if  they  run  to  shelter  it  won't  last 
long. 

And  to  the  ornithologist  a  goodly  number  of 
resident  spring  migrants  foretells  a  successful 
season. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  A  NEST. 


Bv  Cl.AKA  C.   SiiiTH.   Hartford,  Conn. 


A  PAIR  of  Oriole.s  built  a  nest  in  a  tall  pear- 
tree  just  outside  my  window.  They  cunn- 
ingly swung  it  at  the  end  of  a  pendant 
limb  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  where  no  cat  could 
possibly  g'o.  Year  after  year,  for  a  long  time, 
that  nest  was  occupied.  Whether  the  same  pair 
of  birds  returned  to  their  old  home,  or  not.  of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  tell;  but,  inasmuch 
as  there  never  seemed  to  be  any  commotion  in 
house-hunting,  but  simply  a  calm  taking  posses- 
sion, I  always  supposed  it  \vas  the  yearly  return 
of  the  same  family.  That,  however,  would  make 
an  Oriole  a  long-lived  bird,  which  perhaps  he 
tnay  be. 

The  first  intimation  of  his  presence  I  had  year 
after  year,  was  being  awakened  some  May 
morning  by  his  music  in  the  trees  outside.  He 
seemed  always  to  arrive  at  night,  and  was  up 
and  at  work  brig-ht  and  early  the  ne.xt  day.  as 
tho  he  had  never  been  anywhere  else.  Thus,  for  a 
good  many  years.  In  fact  it  would  have  hardly 
seemed  spring  at  all  without  his  pure  clear — 
withal  sad — notes  and  bright  uniform. 

One  season,  when  there  wei'e  young  birds 
almost  ready  to  fly,  there  came  upon  us  a  severe 
storm  accompanied  tjy  a  high  wind.  This  was 
in  the  night.  As  I  felt  my  bed  rock  under  me, 
I  thought  of  the  Orioles  and  wondered  if  they 
would  weather  the  stonri.  It  seemed  as  tho 
trees  must  get  broken  and  I  knew  that  the  pear- 
tree  was  getting  old. 

I  was  waked  the  next  morning  by  most  dis- 
tressing cries;  and  found,  as  I  had  feared,  that 
the  bough  which  had  swung  the  pretty  nest  for 


so  long  had  broken  off  and  was  gone.  Further 
search  discovered  the  nest  on  the  ground  with 
three  little  birds  cuddled  in  the  bottom.  One 
was  dead,  probably  killed  in  the  fall;  the  others 
apparently  unhurt  and  crying-  lustily  for  their 
breakfast. 

Thinking-  the  old  birds  %vould  know  best  how 
to  care  for  tliem,  and  being  possessed  of  that 
good  thing,  a  little  boy  friend,  I  fastened  some 
string  to  the  nest  and  and  sent  him  to  tie  it 
.securely  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

All  the  time  we  were  at  work,  the  parent  birds 
flew  aljout  in  the  wildest  manner,  almost  ready 
to  attack  us.  scolding-  and  crying-  as  tho  heart- 
broken. 

When,  at  last,  we  were  thro  and  retreated  to 
the  house  to  peep  thro  the  blind,  we  expected  to 
.see  ^vonderfnl  manifestations  of  bird  love.  Im- 
agine our  surprise  to  find  that,  altho  we  watched 
until  tired  and  kept  an  eye  on  them  a  good  part 
of  the  day,  those  wicked  birds  never  once  went 
back  to  their  poor  starving-  babies!  The  ex- 
citement cau-sed  by  the  fallen  nest  and  our  res- 
cue of  it  gradnally  died  down,  and  peace  was  at 
last  restored. 

When  I  had  finally  given  up  the  return  of  the 
birds,  I  climbed  a  step-ladder  and  carefully 
peeped  in  on  the  three  dead  birds.  I  had  noticed 
that  their  cries  had  g-rown  fainter  and  finally 
ceased,  but  could  not  believe  that  they  would  be 
left  to  die.  Since  then.  I  have  heard  that  birds 
will  sometimes  desert  their  young  under  such 
circumstances,  but  it  seems  a  very  unnatural 
thing. 
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Editorial  Eyrie. 


We  are  a.sked  by  several  contributors  whether 
Thk  OSPREY  prefers  English  or  Latin  names  of 
birds.  We  have  no  preference;  contributors  will 
use  either,  or  both,  at  their  plea.sure.  In  the 
present  confused  and  incessantly  shifting  no- 
menclature of  the  A.  O.  II..  the  vernacular  name 
of  a  bird  is  often  more  precise,  and  therefore 
more  useful,  as  well  as  better  known,  than  the 
technical  term.  It  is  idle  to  hiok  for  stability  in 
scientific  names  till  the  A.  O.  V.  committee 
ceases  to  wilfully  mangle  so  many  of  them. 
The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  editor  of  the  .  Iiii-  forces 
the  contributors  to  that  magazine  to  observe 
certain  pig-iron  rules  of  mispelling,  and  thus 
become  accomplices  in  the  wrong-doing  sanc- 
tioned by  such  dubious  •'authority."  ThK 
OSPKKV,  whatever  its  own  sins  of  omission  or 
commission,  is  of  course  free  from  this  folly. 
Its  contributors  will  use  whatever  names  they 
please  for  birds;  and  we  will  see  that  the  tech- 
nical terms  are  as  correctly  spelled  as  is  possible 
in  the  present  state  of  nomenclature.  We  have 
lately  taken  the  pains  to  prepare  a  list  of  wrong 
names  which  occur  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-list, 
and  are  habitually  used  in  the  ^iik,  in  order  that 
contributors  to  the  OspkKY  may  avoid  them; 
and  this  we  will  print  on  the  tirst  convenient  oc- 
casion. 

We  learn  from  the  New  York  papers  of  a  re- 
cent session  of  one  of  the  Audubon ian  Societies, 
presided  over  by  the  cherubic  editor  of  Bird- 
Lore,  presumably  assisted  by  his  seraphic  staff 
of  sub-editors,  and  attended  mostly  by  uncon- 
verted or  incorrigible  women  wearing  feathers 
in  their  hats.  The  treasurer  showed  a  balance 
of  fill,  which  was  not  enough,  and  Mr.   Chap- 


man appealed  for  more.  The  Rev.  Henry  Van 
Uyke  sent  a  letter,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
said: 

"The  sight  of  an  aigrette  fills  me  with  a  feeling 
of  indignation  and  pity,  and  the  skin  of  a  dead 
song  bird  stuck  on  the  hat  of  a  tuneless  woman 
makes  me  hate  the  barbarism  which  lingers  in 
our  so-called  civilization." 

Now  if  the  Rev.  Van  Dyke  will  ask  Dr.  J.  A. 
Allen  or  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman  to  show  him  how 
many  dead  song  birds  are  stuck  in  the  drawers 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  he 
will  find  so  many  thousand  as  perhaps  to  make 
him  hate  the  barbarism  which  lingers  in  our 
so-called  science.  What  difference  does  it  make 
to  a  bird  that  has  been  killed  whether  its  skin  is 
on  a  hat  or  in  a  drawer? 

What  an  amount  of  tommy-rot  there  is  about 
this  whole  business!  It  would  not  last  a  week 
if  the  people  who  affect  this  fad  could  be  cured 
of  the  craze  of  publicity. 

Some  of  the  advices  which  reach  us  regarding 
professional  bird-protectionists  confirm  our  sus- 
picion that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hysteria  and 
netoriety-itch  in  their  midst.  The  itch  is  catch- 
ing', like  St.  Vitus'  dance;  some  of  these  new 
women  need  to  be  inoculated  with  sterilized 
Ivmph.  taken  fresh  from  the  town  pump-handle. 
We  attended  a  lecture  delivered  before  one  of 
the  Audubon  societies.  The  lecturer  discoui'sed 
eloquently  upon  ornithological  heroes  who  have 
gone  to  their  reward,  where  the  operaglasses 
cease  from  troubling",  and  the  kodak  is  at  rest. 
All  these  women  looked  bored,  but  they  got 
furious  because  the  lecturer  did  ni>t  fall  prostrate 
with  g'rief  when  they  crowded  around  him  to  tell 
him  how  iiKiiiy  of  their  cooks  were  down  with 
the  grippe. 

We  wish  we  could  discover  why  women  who 
g'o  to  bird  lectures  are  possessed  with  the  single 
idea  of  letting"  the  lecturer  know  how  much  they 
know  about  birds.  The  instant  the  speaker 
stops  they  make  a  wild  rush  for  the  platform, 
and  all  begin  at  once  to  tell  him  that  chippies 
nested  on  the  porch,  or  swallows  in  the  barn. 
Then  they  bring  out  impossible  feathers  to  be 
identified,  first  saying  that  they  are  perfectly 
sure  they  know  what  the  feathers  are.  Then 
the  little  boys  are  pushed  forward  by  their  ad- 
miring mammas,  to  bashfully  confide  to  the 
lecturer  that  they  once  saw  a  big  blue  crane  or 
somethings.  About  this  time  they  want  the 
windows  and  doors  open  or  shut,  and  the  lights 
turned  on  or  oft",  before  they  can  begin  to  tell 
the  lecturer  how  to  run  an  Audubon  society.  It 
is  a  curious  phaze  of  human  nature  of  the  femi- 
nine variety.  Why  woinen  who  already  know 
it  all  should  g"0  to  lectures  is  something- we  leave 
to  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  discover. 
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Letter  Box. 

CoxcERXiNG  Dk.  Gill's  Pkoposed  History. 


Washington,  April  2^th,  1899. 
Editor  of  the  Osprey: 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowleclffing-  the  receipt 
of  a  number  of  letters  on  the  proposition  to  com- 
mence soon  the  publication  of  a  new  History  of 
North  American  Birds,  and  cordially  thank  the 
writers,  one  and  all,  for  their  expressions  of 
good  will  and  offers  of  help.  Two  of  the  letters 
contain  sug-g-estions  which  call  for  comment. 

A  noteworthy  recommendation  is  made  by  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Burns,  that  a  special  paragraph 
should  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bird  when  at  rest.  "Inasmuch  as  the  average 
bird  spends  one  third  of  its  time  sleeping,"  Mr. 
Bvirns  suggests  that  "a  place  be  found  for  roost- 
ing, the  datum  following  that  on  flight."  The 
datum  may  be  added  to  the  others,  and  the  sug- 
g^estion  bv  Mr.  Burns  as  to  its  sequence  may  be 
adopted. 

Another  noticeable  comment  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Ernest,  IngersoU.  He  asks  "in  your  se- 
quence of  data  would  not  it  be  more  natural  and 
philosophical  to  put  'age  of  pairing'  alongside 
of  the  item  'mating,'  instead  of  where  it  stands?" 
The  question  is  very  natural  and  proper:  but.  for 
my  purposes,  the  proposition  is  not  acceptable. 
Mr.  IngersoU  has  butted  against  a  terminologic 
snag  and  we  will  remove  the  offending  obstacle 
— the  word  "pairing" — in  one  case. 

The  enumeration  of  points  or  data  in  my  "se- 
quence of  data"  may  be  segregated  into  three 
groups:  (ll  those  relating  solely  to  the  mor- 
phology or  corpus  of  a  bird:  (2)  tho.se  relating 
to  the  habits  of  a  bird:  (3|  tho.se  relating  to  the 
influence  on  the  bird  from  external  .sources  or 
subjectively.  In  our  .sequence,  the  first  three 
categories  belong-  to  the  fir.st,  the  succeeding 
seventeen  to  the  second,  and  the  last  to  the 
third  of  those  groups.  The  last  of  the  second 
group — "age  of  pairing" — concludes  the  history 
of  the  young-  and  connects  with  the  mature 
bird  as  first  contemplated.  The  word  .-tilole- 
si'i'iii'i'  may  therefore  be  used  in  place  of  Age 
of  pairing,  and  the  ambiguity  which  may 
trouble  others  be  thus  removed.  The  word 
"mating"  in  the  second  group  refers  to  the 
pairing  of  the  adults  in  each  spring  or  after  they 
return  to  their  nesting  quarters. 

We    are    nnich  obliged  to   Messrs.   Burns  and 
IngersoU,  as  well  as  to  all  our  other  correspond- 
ents, for  their  suggestions  and  appreciation. 
Yours  truly, 

Theo.  Gill. 

Old  Orch.^kd.  Mo.,  April  3d,  1899. 
Dr.  Theodore  Gill: 

De.\k  Sir: — As  you  wish  to  get  the  opinion  of 
every  one,  I  feel  it  my  pleasant  duty  to  inform 
you  that  your  proposition  of  a  g'reat  work,  as  set 
forth  in  the  February  Osprev.  strikes  me  very 
favorably.  In  fact,  nobody  can  deny  that  the 
want  of  a  standard  modern  work  on  North 
American  birds  is  felt  more  and  more  keenly  as 
time  and  science  prog-ress.  My  views  are  in 
perfect  accord  with  everything  you  say  on  the 
subject,  and  I  really  admire  the  wisdom  of  your 
plan  in  its  entirety,  as  well  as  in  all  its  details. 

Most  heartily  do  I  welcome,  among-  others, 
your   propo.sed    innovation    in  the  treatment  of 


the  subspecies,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  find  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majoritj"  of  bird  students. 

What  you  say  of  extralimital  species  is  also 
very  pertinent;  it  is  simply  incomprehensible 
how  in  local  lists  the  old  method  of  placing  a 
stray  bird  on  the  same  footing  with  a  regular 
constituent  of  the  fauna  could  be  retained  so 
long.  Just  behold  the  absurdity  of  enumerating 
the  Man-o'-War  among  the  birds  of  the  State  of 
Kansas! 

While  your  timely  and  excellent  proposition 
by  itself  merits  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  in- 
terested in  North  American  birds,  we  would  be 
still  more  indebted  to  you,  if  you  would  induce 
our  highly  esteemed  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  to  join 
you  in  the  editorship.  I  know  nothing  that 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  in  looking  forward 
along  ornithological  projects,  and  I  hope  that 
ways  and  means  may  be  found  soon  to  carry 
your  plan  not  only  into  effect,  but  also  to  a  most 
successful  end. 

As  a  suggestion,  allow  me  to  expressly  endorse 
j'our  statement  in  regard  to  the  desirabillity  of 
using  quotations  from  well-known  biographies. 
A  large  number  of  passages  from  the  works  of 
early  authors  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
quoted  several  times  too  often,  and  though  they 
may  be  ever  .so  expressive  and  ornamental,  it 
would  be  painful  to  find  them  cited  again  in  a 
new  work. 

Another  thing  worth  mentioning  may  be  the 
necessity  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  scientific 
names,  establishing  a  standard  by  which  we 
could  do  away  with  the  present  confusion,  caused 
by  the  use  of  three  difterent  methods,  not  speak- 
ing- of  those  who  have  no  method  at  all.  The 
pronunciation  given  in  Coues'  Check  List  of  '82 
should.Ithink.be  acceptel  and  adhered  to  bv 
all. 

Wishing- you  best  success  in  your  praiseworthy 
endeavor,  I  am. 

Yours  truly . 

( ).   WruMANX. 

Berwvn.  Penna..  March  2Sth,  1899. 
Dr.  Theodore  Gill: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  open  letter  in  the  February 
Osi'REV  was  read  with  much  interest. 

I  am  particularlj'  struck  with  your  sugges- 
tions of  a  complete  revision  of  the  Osn'nes,  and 
reduction  in  rank  of  "subspecies." 

Every  student,  while  in  search  of  special  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  life  history  of  a  bird,  has 
felt  the  need  of  concise  up-to-date  biographies 
under  one  cover  -of  course  with  free  quotations 
selected  from  the  best  of  Wilson,  Audubon. 
Coues,  and  others. 

Inasmuch  as  the  average  bird  spends  one 
third  of  its  time  sleeping,  I  would  sugg-est  that 
a  place  be  found  for  roosting,  the  datum  follow- 
ing that  on  flight. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service.  I  will  gladly  con- 
tribute data  on  a  few  species  of  which  I  will 
make  an  especial  study. 

Yours  truly. 

Frank  L.  Birns. 
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Omaha.  Nkb..  March  2'ith,  IS'W. 
I)K.  Thkodork  Gii.i.: 

EsTKKMKD  Sir:— After  a  perusal  of  your  pro- 
position as  it  appears  in  Thk  OspkKV  for  Feb- 
ruary, I  desire  to  add  my  mite  toward  encourag- 
intv  this  f;-rand  scheme. 

i  believe  that  3'our  proposition  is  just  what 
the  ornitholofi'ists  of  this  country  need  and  will 
appreciate. 

The  need  of  a  new  work  of  the  kind  you  de- 
scribe is  evident  to  all  who  make  a  study  of 
ornitholog-y,  either  as  amateurs  or  profession- 
ally, and  your  proposed  method  of  publication 
in  the  form  of  appendi.xes  to  Thk  Osi'REV  will 
tend  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  many 
students  of  bird  science,  who  would  not,  and  in 
many  cases  could  not.  afford  to  have  it,  if  pub- 
lished in  the  regular  manner. 

I  am  positive  that  you  will  lind  many  hearty 
supporters  in  regard  to  your  proposition  to  give 
the  climatic  races  and  "sub-species"  a  very  sub- 
ordinate rank,  and  in  your  manner  of  treating 
the  extralimital  species. 

The  suggestion  regarding  "uniform  sequence 
of  data"  is  very  valuable  and  useful,  and. if  3'our 
project  is  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  should 
lie  adopted. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  your  proposed  "New 
History   of    North    American    Birds."    and    will 
be  g-lati  to  aid  you  in  any  way  that  I  can. 
Yours  very  respectfully. 

ISAIKIK    S.    TkOSTI.I'IK. 

SvK.\ciiSH.  N.  Y..  .\pril  sth.  IS'io. 
The  OspkEY  Company: 

GenTi.KJIEn: — After  reading  Dr.  Gill's  letter 
on  the  proposed  new  work  on  North  American 
birds,  and  also  the  editorial.  I  will  say  the  sooner 
the  work  is  begun  the  better. 

Dr.  Gill  has  surely  thrown  a  bomb-shell  into 
the  ornithological  cam))  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  long  ago.  and  I  hope  the  force  of  the 
explosion  will  be  sufficient  to  make  every  reader 
realize  that  something-  has  got  to  be  done  to 
settle  the  matter  of  classification,  which  should 
be  guided  by  morpholog-ical  characters,  and  not 
liv  the  fruitless  efforts  of  a  committee. 

The  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of  orni- 
thologists under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Gill  and 
Dr.  Coues,  and  possibly  one  or  two  others  who 
might  be  named,  would  make  this  work  an  un- 
rivaled success. 

The  sequence  of  data  is  a  point  to  be  com- 
mended, especially  in  giving  a  thoroug'h  diag- 
nosis of  every  species  taken  up. 

The  idea  of  publishing-  the  work  in  connection 
with  The  OspkEY  is  a  good  one,  and  it  will  add 
many  new  subscribers  to  your  list. 

I  will  be  glad  to  offer  myself  to  aid  the  work 
in  every  way  that  I  can.  and  I  hope  to  see  its 
commencement  in  a  near  future  numlier. 

With  best  wishes, 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

A.   W.   Pekkhik. 

788  Broadway,  N.  Y..  April  30th,  1899. 
Dear  Dr.  Gii,i.:  I  have  not  had  time  until 
1  tely  to  read  your  exceedingly  interesting  pro- 
posal for  a  new  history  of  North  American  birds 
in  the  February  OsprEY.  It  is  a  magnificent 
scheme,  and  full  of  common  sense — something 
greatly  lacking  in  most  ornithological  work; 
and  I  should  dearly  love  to  do  some  of  the  biog- 


raphical compilation  if  I  could  afford  it.     I  hope 
you  will  i)ut  it  through. 

Cordially. 

ErxicsT  Ingkrsoi.i,. 
P.  S.-  In  your  seqvience  of  data  would'nt  it  be 
more  natm-al   and   philosophical   to  put  "age  of 
pairing"   alongside   of   the    item   "mating,"  in- 
stead of  where  it  stands? 

E.   I. 

Toui.oN.  Ii.i...  April  .id,  l«9i). 
Editor  of  thk  Osprky: 

I  wonder  if  Dr.  Gill  fully  appreciates  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  he  proposes?  I  can  speak 
from  some  slig'ht  experience  of  my  own.  for  in 
l,S92-'9.:i.  Mr.  W.  E.  Loucks  and  myself  under- 
took the  task  of  ascertaining  the  distribution  of 
birds  ill  Illinois,  tog-ether  with  some  other  data, 
on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  proposed  by  Dr.  (iill, 
e.xcept  that  we  did  not  intend  to  depart  from  the 
regular  classiiication.  Our  reports  were  to  be 
published  in  the  "O.  and  O."  I  mail  to  you  two 
nuntbers  of  this  magizine,  with  one  of  our  cir- 
culars enclo.sed.  You  will  see  by  consulting  the 
February  number  how  little  real  information  we 
received  on  most  of  the  points  required  in  our 
circular;  and  you  can  also  imagine  how  much 
worthless  material  we  had  to  sift  out. 

I  lost  faith  in  the  "operaglass"  people  then, 
but  found  al.so  that  the  "shot-gun  wing"  could 
do  but  little  better,  for  while  we  could  not  depend 
on  the  former  for  identification,  the  latter  could 
Usually  tell  us  nothing  of  interest  ;ibout  the 
nesting  habits;  the  Audubonists  were  little 
better. 

While  Dr.  Gill's  work  may  not  on  the  whole  be 
practicable,  yet  if  he  can  stir  up  the  average 
collector,  be  ho  of  birds  or  of  eggs,  or  both,  to 
answer  a  few  questions  on  his  list,  he  will  have 
(lone  a  great  work.  How  many  members  of  the 
A.  O.  n.  can  tell  how  many  days  will  elapse 
from  the  time  any  g-iven  bird  begins  to  brood 
before  the  young  birds  appear?  Or  how  long 
the^'  remain  in  the  nest?  Or  even  the  time  re- 
quired for  depositing-  a  full  compliment  of  eggs? 
Tile  opera-glass  will  not  do  alone;  neither  will 
tlie  gun  be  all  that  is  required.  We  niust  draw 
on  biitli  if  w-e  woiiUl  obtain  the  best  results. 
Truly  yours. 

A.    C.    Ml'RCHISON. 

.4RK  FIVE  SETS  KNOrCH? 

Los  Angeles,  Cal..  March  30th.  1899. 
Editor  of  the  Osprky: 

DK-VR  Sir:  -It  was  with  a  g^reat  deal  of  in- 
terest that  I  read  the  article  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Hen- 
ninger  in  your  February  number.  I  agree  with 
you  that  Mr.  Davis  has  written  our  best  all- 
round  egg--book,  and  it  is  deserving  of  all  the 
praise  and  success  his  work  has  met  with. 
Nevertheless,  the  small  boy  and  the  egg--hog 
have  certainly  caused  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  our  summer  birds.  It  seems  only  a  question 
of  time  when  some  of  our  birds  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  Kingbird,  for  instance,  which 
at  one  time  was  one  of  our  commonest  summer 
residents,  is  each  year  becoming  scarce,  not  only 
in  this  vicinity,  but  all  <jver  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Almost  as  noticeable  is  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Calamospiza  melaiiiicoiys,  Stejn.  and 
Uticodytes  brunnr'napillns.     Of  our  water  birds 
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the  Frei^afa  aquila,  which,  up  to  two  years  ago 
was  quite  common  during  the  breeding  season 
on  tlie  islands  off  the  coast  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, is  now  rarely  met  with  during'  nesting 
time,  on  any  of  these  islands.  I  think  that  a 
series  of  five  sets  of  eggs  of  most  species  should 
be  sufficient  for  any  oolog'ist.  I  have  taken 
more  than  five  sets  of  several  species,  but  some- 
time ago  decided  to  make  five  sets  the  limit  for 
any  one  variety. 

Yours  truh', 

H.   J.   Lelaxd. 

A    REPLY   TO   THE    REV.    W.    E.     HENNINGER. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  27,  1899. 
Editor  of  thp;  Ospkev: 

I  notice  in  the  February  number  of  your  inter- 
esting Magazine  an  article  under  the  caption  of 
"The  Scourge  of  Egg  Collecting'".  The  writer 
of  this  diatribe  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack 
Davie's  Nest  of  Eg'gs  of  North  American  Birds, 
which  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  Oolog)'  as 
a  valuable  text  book.  The  objection  that  our 
reverend  friend  has  to  this  book  is,  that  it  con- 
tains descriptions  of  series  of  eggs  of  various 
species,  furnished  to  Mr.  Davie  by  Mr.  Crandall, 
myself,  and  others,  from  our  respective  collec- 
tiiins.  Then  the  same  great  scientist  goes  on  to 
remark  that  "science  mourns  over  such  men  as 
Crandall,  Norris,  Davie  and  others." 

Let  me  tell  our  learned  friend  of  a  most  nota- 
ble omission  in  his  list.  The  lamented  Major 
Bendire  always  collected  large  series  of  eggs, 
and  the  National  Mu.seum  collection  is  on  the 
same  lines.  Bendire  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  show  the  great  variety  to  which  all  eggs  were 
subject,  e.'scept  by  means  of  a  series  of  speci- 
mens of  each.  But  of  course  the  reverend  critic 
\vill,  or  \vould  if  Bendire  were  alive,  sav  Bendire 
too  is  a  "bird  nnirderer" — he  takes  more  than 
one  egg  of  a  kind. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  eggs  correctly 
unless  one  has  a  considerable  number,  as  every- 
body who  has  seen  a  large  collection  of  eggs 
must  acknowledg'e.  This  is  the  reason  why  col- 
lectors keep  series  of  eg'gs.  To  an  ignorant 
writer,  such  as  I  am  sorry  to  find  our  learned  (?) 
friend,  it  may  appear  like  bird  murder  to  pos.sess 
a  number  of  sets  of  one  species;  but  if  the  Rev. 
Henninger  had  only  a  little  field  experience  he 
would  know  that  removing  a  set  of  eggs  from  a 
pair  of  birds  does  not  prevent  the  parents  from 
promptly  making  another  nest,  and  laying 
another  set  of  eggs.  This  is  always  the  case, 
except  when  the  eggs  are  nearly  hatched.  No 
intelligent  ciiUector,  however,  disturlies  the  nest 
in  this  latter  case. 

Davie's  book  is  accurate  and  valuable  to  the 
student  simply  because  most  of  the  descriptions 
of  eggs  are  taken  from  a  large  number.  If  this 
had  not  been  the  case,  the  book  would  have  been 
full  of  mistakes.  I  make  this  suggestion  to  my 
clerical  critic;  as  he  knows  so  much  more  than 
Mr.  Davie,  it  is  unfair  to  the  great  armj-  of  or- 
nithologists and  oologists  throughout  the 
country  to  keep  such  knowledge  to  himself. 

Therefore,  let  him  publish  a  work  on  similar 
lines  to  Davie's,  but  do  not  let  him  patronize 
any  wicked  collectors  like  Crandall  or  myself, 
and  I  am  sure  that  his  book,  if  it  only  displays 
half  the  learning  and  knowledge  that  his  article 
will  astonish  the  world.     He  can  describe 


all  the  species  of  eggs  from  one  specimen  apiece. 

Joking  apart,  let  me  advise  our  reverend  friend 
to  keep  on  studying  ornithology  and  oology  for 
ten  years,  and  then  possibly  he  may  be  able  to 
give  a  more  intelligent  criticism  than  he  has 
done  of  Mr.  Davie's  work. 

Mr.  Henninger  belongs  to  the  great  multitude 
that  are  crazy  to  get  into  print,  and  do  not  un- 
derstand what  fools  the3-  usually  make  of  them- 
selves when  they  do  g^et  there. 

If  he  will  look  over  Bendire's  work  on  Oology, 
he  will  find  that  the  author  always  refers  to  the 
number  of  eggs  in  the  National  Museum  and 
takes  his  description,  when  possible,  from  a  large 
series  of  each  species.  I  have  taken  this  space 
not  entirely  for  the  sake  of  answering  the  Rev. 
Henning'er,  as  I  ci>nsider  his  ig'norance  so  dense 
that  it  would  take  an  axe  to  cut  through  it;  but 
also  for  fear  of  the  effect  his  article  might  have 
upon  j'oung  collectors  who  might  think  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  if  they  were  not 
enlightened. 

Very  sincerelj'  yours, 

J.  P.  Norris,  Jr. 

IN    THE    matter    of    CRANKS. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  March  30,  1899. 
Editor  of  the  Osprey: 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  intend  to  sit  on 
cranks  in  The  Osprev,  as'l  think  they  have 
become  rampant  lately  and  deserve  t(3  be  sat 
upon.  Theoretically  "these  Audubon  Societies 
are  all  very  well,  but  practically  they  don't 
amount  to  a  row  of  pins,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  fools  who  think  they  have  a 
mission  to  perform,  such  as  our  reverend  friend 
Henning'er,  and  also  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
"An  Ornithological  Sermon"  in  the  November 
number  of  The  Ospkev.  The  only  practical 
good  that  the  Audubon  Societies  have  accom- 
plished is  to  call  the  attention  of  some  women  to 
the  destruction  of  heronries  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  them  with  aigrettes.  I  am  .sorry  to 
say  that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  fashionable 
women  have  stopped  wearing'  them,  however, 
and  as  long'  as  they  continue  to  be  fashionable 
the  95  per  cent  will  keep  on  wearing  them,  even 
if  the  ladies  know  that  Herons  are  being-  exter- 
minated for  the  purpose  of  sup])lying  them. 
Very  sincerely  j'oui's, 

J.  P.  Norris,  Jr. 

volcanic  f:ruption. 

Salem.  N.  J.,  April  17.  ISQO. 
Editor  of  the  (.)spkev: 

I  send  you  a  letter  for  publication.  I  have 
been  quiet,  but  a  silent  volcano  will  burst  open 
in  time. 

There  have  been  articles  in  The  Osprkv  from 
time  to  time  that  have  stirred  bv  blood.  I  notice 
that  in  The  Osprev  for  February  there  is  an 
article  written  by  Rev.  \V.  G.  Henniiiger,  entitled 
"The  Scourge  of  Egg  Collecting."  If  the  Rev. 
should  get  a  few  more  unconverted  souls  at  the 
atar  and  leave  ornithology  alone,  we  would  come 
all  right  by  reasoning,  but  not  bv  such  fault- 
finding abu.se,  as  the  Rev.  has  set  before  us.  I 
believe  the  Rev.  is  angry  because  he  could  not 
write  a  book  on  ornithology  himself.  Further- 
more. I  don't  believe  he  got  his  diploma  if  he 
did  study  ornithology  ten  years — not  Nature's 
diploma,    anyhow.     Mr.    Davie   had    to  refer   to 
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these  collections  of  Crandall's,  Norris's,  etc. 
From  my  point  of  view  one  set  of  a  kind  is 
plenty  to  have  in  a  collection,  and  four  sets  of  a 
kind  would  be  loads. 

How  about  those  Flicker  Eggs,  Rev?  I  will 
not  uphold  that  collector;  but  come  to  look  at  it, 
is  it  any  worse  that  taking  the  eggs  from  under 
a  poor  hen,  and  when  she  is  ready  to  sit,  put  her 
in  a  coop  and  break  her  up — yes,  a  cruel  thingi 
and  her  eggs  are  eaten  every  morning-  for  break- 
fast.    Now,  who  does  that? 

Now,  dear  reader,  a  word  about  scientific 
Latin  names.  I  hardly  feel  free  to  express  my 
opinion  in  this  line,  there  are  so  many  older 
ornithologists  about;  but  here  it  goes.  We  are 
of  English  descent  and  use  the  Eng'lish  lan- 
guage in  general:  why  not  use  it  completely? 
For  our  A.  O.  U.  List,  use  a  nice  English  name, 
such  as  we  already  have,  and  abolish  the  Latin. 
Then  the  Gordian  knot  would  be  passed.  I  ex- 
pect the  old  professionals  would  dislike  to  give 
up  the  Latin,  but  how  about  the  young  to  take 


it  up?     I  believe  that  three-fourths  of  the  orni- 
thologists to-day  would  vote  against  Latin. 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

\Vm.  B.  Crispin. 

to  be  ke.il)  whii.k  our  back  is  turned. 

Al.wieda.  Cal.,  March  30,  1899, 
Editor  of  the  Osprey: 

The  "Osprey"  in  a  perennial  delight.  I  am 
particularly  tired  by  the  late  numbers,  in  which 
common  sense  lurks  in  great  chunks,  while 
wisdom  emanates  in  the  lively  and  inimitable 
style  of  the  chief  editor.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  March  number  without  a  chuckle. 
Here  is  audacity  tempered  by  consistency!  The 
old  bii^d  has  its  claws  sharpened,  and  every 
feather  lies  straig-ht.  May  it  rouse  the  slumber- 
ing and  awake  the  dead!  tho"  a  few  useless  eyes 
be  scratched  out.  Success  and  more  power  to 
you  and  Pandion. 

Yours  verv  sincerelv, 

H.  R.  Taylor. 


Pigeon   Holes. 


Oregon  Towhek's  Nest. — This  was  photo- 
graphed near  Kapousin  Lake,  Washington,  May 
,S,  1898.  The  birds  are  fairly  common  here,  but 
this  is  the  only  nest  I  have  seen.  It  was  in  a 
plain    that   had   been   cleared   of   trees,   but    the 
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stumps  left  in  the  ground,  and  the  whole  over- 
grown b}'  blackberry  vines,  sal-lal  brush  and 
ferns.  The  place  was  very  hot  and  dry  all  day, 
vet  the  birds  seemed  to  do  all  of  the  incubating, 
as  either  the  male  or  female  was  always  on  the 
nest  when  I  went  there;  but  tlie  eggs  would  cer- 
tainly have  baked  if  they  had  not  been  turned 
regularlv.  The  female  would  not  sit  long- 
enough  to  be  photographed,  but  would  let  me 
come  within  a  foot  of  her  if  I  left  immediately. 
The  male  flushed  whenever  the  nest  was  ap- 
proached. Both  birds  always  flew  from  the  nest 
and  did  not  try  to  get  away  through  the  brush. 
These   birds   are   locally  known  as  "Cat-birds," 


as  their  complaining  note  resembles  the  cry  of 
a  cat,  and  also  of  the  eastern  Catbird.  Their 
food  consists  of  seeds,  insects  and  caterpillars. 
— C.    W.  BOWI.KS,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Aprils.  1899. 


New  Nestinc;  Location  of  Rivoi.i 
II  V  M  M  E  R  (Eugenes  fui.gens).  I 
iioticv-'  that  my  friend  F.  C.  Willard, 
ill  his  interesting-  article  on  this  spe- 
cies, in  the  January  Osprey,  finds 
all  his  nests  in  maples,  except  one, 
wh'ch  was  in  a  sycamore.  He  also 
states  that  he  found  them  all  between 
.^,(li:()  and  (>,t)()(l  feet  elevation.  I  be- 
lieve he  thus  rightly  indicates  the 
rule;  but,  last'season,  about  June  20th, 
ill  these  same  Huachuca  Mountains, 
a  companion  took  a  Rivoli  nest  in  a 
uiapU  ,  at  an  elevation  of  about  7,50(1 
fcH;  iiiid  three  days  later  I  discovered 
one  of  these  birds  building-  in  a  large 
fir  not  100  feet  below  the  summit  of 
this  range,  which  is,  at  that  point, 
about  i).000  feet  high,  and  at  a  long- 
distance from  any  canon  stream.  Nor 
wa^  this  all  there  was  unusual  in  this 
case,  for  the  nest,  being  composed  of 
material  collected  in  the  vicinity, 
which  has  a  very  difl'erent  vegetation 
from  that  of  three  or  four  thcuisand 
feet  below  (barring  the  spider's  webs), 
was  quite  different.  I  can  not  de.s- 
it  accurately  as  I  have  not  had  it  in  my 
possession.  By  a  coincidence,  that  tiny  nest,  in 
that  large  fir,  was  found  the  day  before  by 
another  collector,  who  had  electrified  me,  oii 
the  previous  night,  by  announcing  that  he 
had  found  the  nest  of  the  White-eared  Hummer 
{h'cui/iiina  Iciicotis).  As  that  would  have  been 
.something  new  to  science,  I  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  that  species,  particularly  as  I  had  shot 
a  female  White-eared  Hummer,  in  the  same 
week  that  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  killed  the  first 
authentic  specimen  taken  in  the  United  States, 
and  had  supposed  mine  to  be  the  first  one  taken 
until  I  learned  from  him  of  his  find. 
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But  the  collector  had  reckoned  without  his  host, 
and  when  it  came  to  a  show-down  I  had  him,  for 
I  had  interviewed  the  builders.  This,  it  seems 
to  me.  shows  a  divergence  somewhat  unusual 
for  birds  to  display  in  practically  the  same 
locality. — R.  D.  LuSK,  Ft.  Huachuca.  Ariz.. 
yV(7r<7/31.  1899. 

Nkst  ok  Stei.i.kk's  Jay.  This  was  taken 
June  5.  189.H.  near  Kapousin  Lake.  These  birds 
are  very  common  here,  but  the  nests  are  not 
often  found.  Fresh  eg-gs  may  be  found  by  the 
first  week  in  April,  and  any  time  after  that, 
till  the  first  of  June.  The  earlier  sets  all  have 
four  eggs,  so  that  this  one  of  three  may  be  a 
second  set.  This  nest  was  placed  three  feet 
from  the  base  of  a  small  fir  growing  out  from 
a  very  steep  bank,  so  that  vertically  it  was 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  birds 
objected  very  much  at  first,  hut  as  the  pho- 
tographing progressed  they  became  silent  and 
apparently  interested  in  the  process.  Their 
curiosity    and    impudence    are    unlimited,     but 


NEST  AND   EGGS   OF  STELLER'S  JAY. 

they  seem  so  goodnatured  that  it  is  impossible 
to  help  laughing-  at  them.  I  used  to  watch 
the  Long-crested  variety  in  Colorado  eat  the 
chickens'  food  while  the  cat  would  sit  near  by, 
licking  his  chops.  Every  once  in  a  while  he 
would  try  to  crawl  up  to  them,  when  all  but 
one  would  fly  into  the  trees,  and  any  one 
would  think  from  the  actions  of  the  remaining 
one  that  it  was  playing  tag-  with  the  cat,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  life  and  death  for 
the  Jay;  but  they  never  were  much  less  than 
ten  feet  apart.  When  they  had  gone  far  enough, 
the  Jay  would  make  a  wide  circuit  and  join  the 
others  at  the  food. 

When  they  wish  to  leave  a  gulch  that  is  t\vo 
hundred  feet  deep,  or  more,  instead  of  flying  out 
or  going  up  the  sides  I  the  slope  is  never  far  from 
forty-five  degrees),  they  fly  to  the  nearest  tall 
tree  and  go  from  branch  to  liranch  upward  until 
level  with  the  top  of  the  bank  and  then  fly 
across. 


I  have  shot  only  two  for  specimens  and  the 
stomachs  contained  only  insects  and  gravel, 
which  is  probably  their  principal  food;  although 
in  the  autumn  they  are  very  fond  of  hazel  nuts 
which  they  break  open  with  their  bill  while  hold- 
ing the  nut  against  a  branch.  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  they  destroy  small  birds"  eggs,  particu- 
larly as  the  small  birds  do  not  disturb  them. — 
Chakles  W.  Bowi.ks,  Tacc-ima,  Wash..  April 
9,  1899. 

Is  Nkatnkss  Always  Dhsikable/— We  have 
a  in  mile,  high-tension  (10,000  volt)  electric  line 
here  that  seems  likely  to  exterminate  the  Log- 
gerheads and  Sparrow  Hawks  in  its  vicinity. 
Every  time  I  inspect  the  line  I  find  the  remains 
of  some  bird,  sometimes  with  the  feet  burnt  off. 
One  day  I  found  four  Logg-erheads,  one  Mock- 
ing-bird and  one  Sparrow  Hawk.  Knowing  how 
quickly  dead  birds  disappear,  it  would  seem  that 
many  die  this  way.  I  was  at  a  loss  at  first  to 
know  how  they  were  killed;  the  wires  are  too 
far  apart  for  them  to  make  connection  between 
them,  and  they  can  sit  on  one  -wire 
with  perfect  safety,  as  voltage  no  mat- 
ter how  high  does  no  harm  unless  it 
has  a  Completed  circuit  to  force  through 
the  current  which  does  the  killing. 

A  Sparrow  Hawk  solved  the  problem 
for  me.  The  iron  brace  of  the  cross- 
arm  which  supports  the  upper  wires 
pa.sscs  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
lower  wires.  The  Hawk  got  on  these 
lower  wires,  and  reached  out  to  wipe 
his  bill  on  the  brace,  thus  completing 
the  circuit  to  the  ground.  When  I 
found  him  he  was  rig-idly  fixed  in  this 
position.  All  the  birds  I  found  were 
at  the  foot  of  posts;  so  I  think  they  all 
must  have  been  victims  of  this  liabit 
of  neatness. — J.  Rowland  Nowei.i., 
Anderson,  S.  C,  March  22,  1899. 


^.'-^  A  New  Statu)N  fon  the  Me.xicax 
Ckossbu.i..— On  the  13th  of  March, 
Mr.  Cha.se  Littlejohn  .secured  a  single 
Mexican  Crossbill  (/..  c.  stricktmuli). 
from  a  small  flock  which  was  feeding 
among  the  pines  at  the  north  head  of 
Cerros.  The  .specimen  was  a  male  in 
immature  plumage.  The  Crossbills  were  wild. 
a  characteristic  shared  by  the  other  birds  of 
this  locality.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  speci- 
men of  Loxia  secured  on  Cerros  Island. — 
Richakd  C.  McGkegok,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  April, 
1899. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Wolf  at  the  age  of 
79  ends  the  career  of  a  very  notable  zoological 
artist.  It  occured  on  the  20th  of  April  last. 
Mr.  Wolf  had  the  reputation  among  many  good 
judges  of  being  the  best  zoological  artistof  his 
(or  any)  age.  He  was  born  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
in  the  small  village  of  Moerz.  district  of  Mav- 
field,  June,  1820. 

He  was  established  at  Antwerp,  when  he  was 
invited  to  illustrate  G.  R.  Grav's  "Genera  of 
Birds."  Afterwards  he  illustrated  "The  Birds 
of  Northeast  Africa."  "The  Birds  of  Japan," 
"The  Birds  of  Great  Britain"  (by  Gould),  and 
numerous  other  works.  His  ''Life  and  Habits  of 
Wild  Animals"  was  a  familiar  work  between  20 
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and  30 years  ago.  An  interesting  biography  by  A. 
H.  Palmer  was  published  several  years  ago  (1895). 
This  was  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  of 
his  handiwork,  among  which  are  three  of  the 
Osprey.— T.  G. 

The  death  ok  Pkoe.  O.  C.  Marsh  removes 
from  the  world  one  whose  celebrity  as  an  orni- 
thologist   rested    mainly    on     the    discovery    a 


quarter  of  a  centurj-  ago  of  the  toothed  bird 
named  Hcsperoriiis,  and  the  still  more  remarkable 
bird  with  biconcave  vertebrae  named  hhthyornis. 
He  published  on  these  and  related  forms,  in  1880, 
a  suniptuouslv  illustrated  monograph  entitled 
••The  Extinct  Toothed  Birds  of  North  America." 
Prof.  Marsh  died  at  New  Haven,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  in  his  b8th  year.— T.  G. 


In  The  Osprey's  Claws. 


liiRU  (ifins.  I'.y  I'haiirs  ile  Kay.  Witli  an  Ae- 
oompaninient  of  Decorations  by  Cieorgc 
Wharton  Kdwards.  New  York:  A.  G.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  1F9S,  pp.  xxiv.  249. 

We  may  imagine  why  this  book  was  writ  feu 
and  decorated,  but  can  discover  no  valid  rea- 
son for  its  publication.  We  doubt  not  the  au- 
thor'sgood  intentions,  but  are  reminded  of  the 
saying  that  a  certain  alleged  locality  is  paved 
with  those  qualities.  He  tells  us  plainly  what 
he  intends  to  do.  yet  we  find  his  work  singu- 
larly futile.  It  is  a  sad  case  of  misapplied  in- 
genuity, failing  of  its  purpose  through  its 
author's  inability  to  handle  his  chosen  subject 
in  any  proper  manner.  Bird  tiods  is  not  a 
vicious  book,  because  it  is  sincere:  but  it 
amounts  to  just  nothing,  aside  from  its  errors 
of  fact.  We'  could  refer  the  author  to  various 
sound  treatises  on  zoolatry,  in  which  he  would 
find  the  information  required  on  his  part. 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  for  example,  w-onld  be 
a  good  one  for  him  to  begin  with. 

Jfr.  de  Kay  states  in  his  preface,  p.  x.  "1 
wish  to  call  attention  to  remains  in  the  early 
lore  of  ICnrope  of  a  very  extensi\e  connection 
of  birds  with  gods.  iMinting  to  a  worship  of 
the  bird  itself  as  the  living  representative  of 
a  god,  or  else  to  such  a  position  of  a  bird  to- 
ward a  deity  as  to  fairly  permit  the  inference 
that  at  a  period  still  more  remote  the  bird  it- 
self was  worshipped."  .\nd  again,  p.  xi,  "I  fol- 
low in  mythology  and  epic  poetry  and  legends 
the  traces  of  certain  birds  (naming  them), 
and  try  to  show  how  their  peculiarities  and 
ha.bits."  observed  by  primitive  man  with  the 
keenness  of  savages,  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  cert.ain  elements  in  various  religions  and 
mythologies,"  etc.  These  pi^opositious  are  well 
eiiough;  but  how  satisfactorily  the  purpose 
thus  avowed  is  accomplished  may  be  judged 
from  some  .statements  made  in  the  opening 
chapter. 

This  is  entitled  '•There  was  the  Douve  with 
her  Eyen  Meeke,"  and  professes  to  treat  of 
the  dove  in  connection  with  Venus,  or  in 
other  of  that  bird's  mythological  bearings. 
Among  other  things  we  are  informed  that  "it 
is  at  i>odona  that  the  dove  appears  in  human 
form  and  thus  g-ives  us  one  clew  to  its  con- 
nection with  Venus"  (p.  10).  In  further  ex- 
plication of  his  theme  Jlr.  de  Kay  invokes  the 
aid  of  etymology,  so-called.  '•The  connection 
of  the  dove  with  Venus  may  be  found  in 
Greek,  where  a  name  for  the  dove  is  oinas 
a  word  having  nothing  to  do  with 
'wine"(oinos),"  p.  H.  Again,  p.  15,  "This  dove 
name  oinas  is  found  not  only  in  Venus,  but  in 


the  favorite  son  of  Venus.  Aeneas  of  Troy. 
Aeneas  is  therefore  the  dove  god."  On 
p.  IG,  we  are  told  that  "the  other  tlreek  word 
for  ]iigcou  or  dove,  pelia,  seems  to  be  of  (ireek 
uol  of  I'elasgic  origin,  like  oinas.  Wc  find  a 
prol)able  meaning  in  the  word  pelennzo.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  better  derivation  than  from  pelos 
.  and  so  the  old  King  Pelops,  whose 
name  adheres  to  the  Peloponnesus,  is  likelier 
to  mean  •Dove  face'  than  •Dark  face.'  "  Tlie 
required  corrective  of  such  amazing  erudition 
as  is  here  dis])layed  would  be  the  nearest  eopj' 
of  Liddcll  and  Scotl.  After  such  a  taste  of  the 
quality  of  this  book',  it  will  be  needless  to  .say 
more,  than  that  the  decorations  are  appro- 
pria.te  to  the  text.  In  short.  Bird  Oods  is  a 
book  to  be  avoided,  unless  you  wish  to  be 
bored   and  misinformed. — E.  C. 

Thk  Wilson  Bnj.KTiN,  No.  2,=.,  Mar.  ,iO.  1899, 
pp.  17-32.      Edited  by  Eynds  Jones.     Bi-monthly. 

This  unpretentious  and  commendable  maga- 
zine appear.s  regularly,  at  a  price  which  places 
it  within  reach  of  every  one.  Mr.  Jones  con- 
ducts it  in  good  tone  and  temper,  keeps  it 
thoroughly  ornithological,  and  runs  no  fad  or 
clique.  There  is  more  good  bird  matter  in  it 
than  we  find  in  some  periodicals  of  greater  prom- 
inence, and  it  well  deserves  success.  May  it  go 
on  and  prosper.  —  E.  C. 

Bor,i,ETiNO  DEI  MrsEi  di  Zooi,ogi.\  ed  Ana- 
TOMIA  Comparata  dei.la  R.  Universit.\  di 
ToKiNo,  Vol.  xiv.  No.  339.  March  12,  1899. 

This  number  of  the  well-known  Bulletin  con- 
tains an  account,  by  onr  friend  Count  T.  Salva- 
dor! and  Dr.  E.  Festa,  of  the  birds  of  the  hitter's 
journey  to  Darien  and  vicinity.  The  collection 
consists  of  202  specimens  of  122  species,  one  of 
which  was  latel.v  described  as  new  by  Salvadori 
(/\l!ainp/iO(-(rhis  fester);  and  the  list  is  briefly 
annotated  throughout. — E.  C. 

As  AvES  do  EsTado  DK  San  Paui.o.  Por.  H. 
von  Ihering.  Revista  do  Museu  Paulista,  iii, 
1898,  pp.  113-476. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  of  the  Revista 
is  occupied  by  Dr.  von  Ihering  with  an  extended 
memoir  on  the  birds  of  the  state — we  make  no 
doubt  the  most  important  single  contribution 
ever  made  to  our  knowledg-e  of  this  particular 
subject,  for  a  copy  of  which  The  OsprEv  is  in- 
debted to  the  author,  who  desires  the  Magazine 
in  exchange  for  the  Revista,  now  in  its  third 
volume,  which  he  edits.  The  paper  is  based  on 
the  collections  of  the  Museum,  and  other  sources 
of  information.  It  is  a  synonymatic  list  of  590 
species  known  to  occur  in  the  state,  quite  ex- 
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tensively  annotated  with  regard  to  geographical 
and  other  data.  The  nomenclature  disregards 
the  A.  O.  U.  Code,  and  rather  leans  upon  the 
authority  of  the  great  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue.—E.   C. 

Revekies  and  Recollections  of  a  NATfKA- 
LIST.  Bv  Oliver  Davie.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Oliver 
Davie  and  Co.,  1898.     Edition  de  Luxe,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Davie  is  a  naturalist,  particularly  an 
ornithologist  and  taxidermist.  He  has.  no 
doubt,  many  friends  among  bird  students  who, 
in  their  earlier  days,  before  they  heg'an  to  use 
■"Cones'  Key"  or  "Ridg'way's  Manual,"  had 
owned  a  copy  of  his  "Nests  and  Eg'g's  of  North 
American  birds."  To  them  this  book  will 
appeal  most.  The  "Reveries" — the  unconven- 
tional paragraphing"  and  chapter  arrangement 
will  bear  out  the  title — are  not  wholly  restricted 
til  tho.se  of  a  naturalist;  in  fact,  a  good  share  of 
the  pag'es  is  devoted  to  literary  criticism. 

Mr.  Davie's  style  and  sentiment  are  al.so  very 
poetic,  as  the  reader  will  find  out  in  chapter 
one — the  "Introduction."  Beginning''  with 
chapter  two,  in  1875,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Davie 
began  a  collection  of  birds.  And  then  an  inci- 
dent of  the  shooting  of  a  "winged  water-lily," 
or,  rather,  a  Common  Tern,  is  told  in  a  way 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Davie.  To  finish  oif  with 
the  Tern,  an  excellent  paragraph  on  Terns  is 
borrowed  from  Mr.  William  Brewster.  From 
here  on  through  the  bulk  of  the  chapter  the 
reveries  are  of  poets  and  prose  writers.  In  the 
first  lines  of  chapter  three  the  taxidermist 
asserts  himself.  He  "had  longed  to  be  a  Horna- 
day,"  but  "somehow"  he  "always  had  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire  "  The  chapter  leads  on  to  a 
story  of  a  struggle  of  a  Robin  and  a  young 
snake,  and  another  of  a  battle  in  which  a  Hawk 
and  a  weasel  were  the  princi])als.  Something 
about  Owls  is  next  in  order,  from  which  we 
follow  on  by  the  way  of  various  reveries  upon 
economic  ornithology  and  other  subjects  to 
some  notes  on  Audubon  and  the  artist  Bam- 
brough,  who  lived  in  Columbus  and  once  traveled 
with  Audubon.  In  the  last  chapter,  of  ten 
pages,  a  number  of  species  of  birds  are  put 
before  us  as  Mr.  Davie  sees  them. 

The  volinne  is  an  example  of  fine  book-mak- 
ing. Between  prettily  adorned  silk-cloth  covers 
there  is  some  neat  letterpress  on  a  high-grade, 
deckle-edg'^e  paper.  The  frontispiece  is  a  photo- 
gravure showing  the  author  in  his  study.  Most 
of  the  twelve  full-page  plates  which  are  given 
do  not  directly  bear  upon  the  text;  they  show 
some  examples  of  Mr.  Davie's  taxidermist  work, 
several  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Cheney,  and 
portraits  of  Audubon  and  Bambrough,  explana- 
tory notes  of  each  being  given  on  fly-leaves. 
The  work  is  published  in  an  edition  dc  luxe  of 
200  numbered  copies. — W.   A.   J. 

The  Auk,  April,  1899,  pp.  135-216,  ix-xxix. 

A  beautiful  colored  plate  by  Fuertes  of  I.cii- 
eiiria  phalerata  makes  a  striking  frontispiece  to 
Mr.  Bang's  article  on  the  Hummingbirds  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  O.  C  Libby  writes  on  the  noctur- 
nal flight  of  migrating^  birds.  John  Murdoch's 
historical  notice  of  Ross'  Rosy  Gull  is  remark- 
ably complete — a  good  monograph  on  a  notable 
subject,  by  one  who  knows  about  it.  Mr.  Bar- 
low has  the  nesting  of  the  Hermit  Warbler  at 
full  length.     The   very  interesting   ana   which 


formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Witnier  Stone's  ad- 
dress before  the  A.  O.  U.  last  November  are 
now  published  under  the  title  of  some  "Phila- 
delphia ornithological  collections  and  collectors, 
1784-1850" — charming  gossip,  by  no  means  de- 
void of  historical  and  biographical  weight,  and 
well  worthy  of  permanent  record.  We  read 
some  of  the  general  notes  with  g-rim  pleasure — 
they  would  delight  a  cynic  who  should  feel  scep- 
tical of  the  omniscience  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Com- 
mittee on  Nomenclature.  If  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Oberholzer  felt  grieved  at  the  way  some  of  his 
new  birds  were  lately  squelched  by  the  commitee 
or  squeezed  in  the  0.sprey's  claws,  he  has  his 
innings  now;  both  he  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond 
show  that  a  large  number  of  names  still  sanc- 
tioned by  the  committee  must  be  changed  by 
the  canons  of  the  code.  After  operating-  since 
1883,  with  two  editions  of  the  Check-list  and 
nine  Supplements,  we  seem  to  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  and  to 
have  so  far  receded  from  instead  of  approaching- 
stability  of  nomenclature,  that  perhaps  the  old 
committee  had  better  be  discharged,  and  a  new 
one  appointed,  to  consist  entirely  of  younger 
men  who  have  shown  aptitude  for  bibliogra- 
phical and  synonymatic  research.  Mr.  Ober- 
holser  and  Dr.  Richmond  would  make  g^ood 
members,  and  no  doubt  three  others  could  be 
found.  Meanwhile,  having-  foundered  at  sea 
among  Latin  names,  we  may  be  well  content  to 
take  any  we  can  find  having  any  show  of  au- 
thority or  semblance  of  propriety— or  better  still 
we  may  use  English  names,  which  are  much 
more  definite  and  more  generally  understood. 
than  those  of  the  A.  U.  U.  Code.  We  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  stability  in  scientific 
nomenclature  is  an  iridescent  dream;  but  possi- 
bly the  coming  generation  of  nomenclators 
like  Richmond  and  Oberholser  may  make  it  a 
reality,  if  Allen,  Brewster,  Coues,  Merriam 
and  Ridgway  will  retire  from  the  field  whereon 
they  have  been  worsted.  Mr.  Brewster  has  on 
p.  2(19  a  genial  and  humorous  skit  on  the  spell- 
ing of  names,  in  which  he  pokes  fun  at  Mr.  D. 
G.  Elliot  and  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  for  the  dilference 
in  spelling  one  part  of  their  respective  names, 
also  adducing  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  as  a 
third  .subspecies  of  the  same  word.  One  of  the 
most  striking-  articles  in  thi^  umber  of  the  Auk 
is  Mr.  Wayne's  account  of  he  enormous  and 
almost  incredible  destruction  of  birds  of  South 
Carolina  by  the  first  cold  wave  of  February, 
1899.  "To  say  Fox  Sparrows  and  Snowbirds 
were  frozen  to  death  by  the  )iiil/ioiis  is  not  an 
exaggerated  statement,  but  a  conservative  one;" 
tens  of  thousands  of  Woodcock  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  countless  more  of  various  species  were 
destroyed  by  this  one  act  of  God.  That  is  a 
greater  destruction  of  bird  life  than  ornithology 
has  inflicted  upon  the  bird  world  since  the 
.science  began.  It  makes  us  think  that  the 
Almighty  never  read  an  Audubon  circular,  per- 
haps never  heard  of  an  Audubon  society  or  even 
knew  of  Bird-Lore.  We  find  no  fault  with  Him 
ourselves,  because  we  know  the  existence  of  evil 
is  necessary;  but  we  suggest  that  the  clergy, 
who  are  on  more  intimate  terms  with  Him  than 
we  pretend  to  be,  should  petition  Him  not  to  do 
.so  any  more,  and  reason  with  Him.  and  arg-ue 
with  Him,  and  try  to  convince  Him  that  such 
apparently    wanton   and   capricious   destruction 
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of  bird  life  hurts  their  feelings,  besides  being 
dead  against  all  the  Audubon  circulars.  We 
doubt  that  such  an  appeal  to  the  throne  of  grace 
would  have  the  slighte.st  effect  on  meteorology; 
but  it  might  keep  some  of  the  Audubonians  out 
of  mischief,  stop  their  abuse  of  ornithologists 
during  the  prayer  meetiiig^s  at  any  rate,  and 
furnish  the  editor  of  Bird-Lore  with  good  ma- 
terial for  his  magazine. — E.  C. 

On  Cekt.\in  Genekic  .\nd  Subgkneric 
N.\MHS  IN  THE  A.  O.  U.  Check-List. — It  is  well- 
known  that  the  discrimination  of  g-enera  in  our 
Check-List  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  ing-enuity 
in  the  segregation  of  species  and  subspecies. 
This  is  inconsistent  witli  the  progress  of  the 
science  in  a  certain  direction,  and  therefore  not 
as  it  should  be.  A  few  years  ago  the  committee 
which  reg'ulates  our  nomenclature  to  some  extent 
became  panic-stricken  on  the  subject  of  g'^enera, 
and  in  that  frame  of  mind  abolished  a  larg^e 
number  of  generic  names  which  had  been  cur- 
rent since  1858,  or  degraded  them  to  subg'^eneric 
rank.  This  was  distinctly  a  retrograde  step, 
not  an  advance  in  the  art  of  classification;  and 
we  have  ever  since  been  trying"  to  recover  ground 
lost  during  our  stampede.  We  have  succeeded 
well  in  .some  families,  as  Trochilidir  and  Ana- 
lidcr:  but  not  so  well  in  others.  In  my  judg-- 
ment,  a  larg-e  number  of  the  subgenera  now 
standing-  in  the  Check-List  require  to  be  restoi'ed 
or  advanced  to  full  generic  rank,  and  some  ad- 
ditional subgenera  need  to  be  recognized.  I 
submit  the  following  cases  to  the  judgment  of 
the  connnittee: 

Subgenus  Proclopus:   for  the  Eared  Grebes. 

Subgenus  or  genus  Micriiria:  for  Xantus' 
and  Craveri's  Murrelets. 

Subgenus  or  genus  J'si'udiiria,  Sharpe.  MS. 
for  the  Black  Guillemots  with  14  rectrices. 

Subgenus  or  genus  Chroicoccpbatua:  for  the 
Hooded  Gulls. 

Subgenus  Hydrocoleeas:   for  Lams  ininiitiis. 

Genus  CiTiti^riis:  for  the  larg^e  Fork-tailed 
C;ull  of  the  Hvpothetical  Li^t. 


Subgenus  Phochaslria:  for  the  Short-tailed 
and  Black-footed  Albatrosses. 

Subg-enus  Cymochorea:  for  Leach's  petrel,  etc. 

Subgenus  Pallasicarho  nob.  Type  Phalacro- 
I'ora.v  pfispirillatiis. 

A  subgenus  for  the  Wood  Duck,  as  the  type  of 
.li.v  is  x'a/rririi/ii/ij. 

Geinis  Fulie^tila:   for  the  Scaups. 

Reduction  of  Charitonctta  to  rank  of  subgenus. 

Genus  .irdca:  type  A.  cincrca  Linn.  To  be 
restricted  as  follows; 

Genus  J-fcrodias:   type  A.  c;i;ir//a  Gm. 

Genus  C!ar:eita:  type  A.  gayzctta  Linn.,  with 
possibly  a  .subgenus  Lciicophov-V  for  our  Snowy 
Heron. 

(Jenus  /h't'/ii'OD/nnii.ssa:  type  .  /.  rii/'ci.  Bodd. 
{Picluoniaiiassa  riifi-sd'iis). 

Gejius  Hydra)ia.'isa:   type  A.  ludoz'icinna  WiU. 

Genus  Florida:  type  A.  ccerulra  Linn. 

Genus  Piitoridcs:  type  A.  jaiHiuiciis  Horsf. 

Subgenus  Limtiogcramis:  for  the  Whooping'' 
Crane. 

Genus  .  Irqiiiitclla:    for  the  Purple  Sandpipers. 

Genus  .  Ictinironias:   for  the  Stints,  etc. 

Geinis  Ptiidna:   for  the  Dunlins. 

Genus  .Incyloihihii:  for  the  Curlew  Sand- 
piper. 

Subgenus  Tnla?iiis:   to  inchule  the  Yellowleg's. 

Genus  Podasocys:   for  the  Mountain  Plover. 

Genus  As/ur:   for  the  Goshawks. 

Subg-enus  Psilo.siops  nob.  Type  Scops  fiain- 
;;/C(>/(7  Kaup.  {Ps.flaunnc0la3.nA  f's.f.  ida/iocnsis.) 

Genus  .  Isyiidcsiiins:   for  Lewis"  Woodpecker. 

Genus  Cent  urns:  for  the  Red-bellied  Wood- 
pecker, etc. 

Genus  Picicorvns:   for  Clark's  Crow. 

Genus  Hcspcriphona:  for  the  Evening  Gros- 
beak. 

Genus  I\jsscrciiliis:   for  the  Savanna  Sparrow. 

Subg-enus  Iridoprncnc:    for  the  Tree  Swallow. 

Genus  Tehnatodytcs:  for  the  Long-billed 
Marsh  Wren. 

Genus  l.opliopliancs:   for  the  Tufted  Titmice. 
El.i.ioTT  CouKS, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  Z\.  1809. 
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ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  AGES  TO  WHICH  BIRDS  LIVE.* 
r,v  J.  H.  GuKNEv,  F.X.S. 


How  many  thins^  there  are  in  ornith<ilo};-y.  in 
spite  of  our  boastin^;-  proficiency  at  tlie  present 
day,  of  which  we  are  really  profoundly  ig-nor- 
antl  And  one  of  these  is  the  ag-e  of  birds.  Who 
can  say  what  g-uides  birds  on  mi'4ration,  in  spite 
of  all  which  has  been  written  on  the  subject— 
whether  any  of  them  have  the  power  of  sniel- 
liii^,'--  what  their  powers  of  vision  are.  or  even 
wliat  becomes  of  them  when  they  are  dead? 

There  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  many  species  moult  the  major  part  of 
their  plumaj^-e  or  recolour.  and  the  best  ornitho- 
loijists  are  divided  as  to  the  heiifht  at  which  birds 
mig-rate,  the  speed  at  which  they  go,  and  the  ag-e 
to  which  they  can,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  live,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
.sent  paper.  No  one,  up  to  now,  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  collect  and  compare  the  facts  about  age 
scattered  in  many  books,  but  I  hope  to  make  at 
least  a  step  in  tliat  direction.  Birds  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  human  being's.  Thej'  are  in 
truth  handicapped  in  the  race  for  life,  for  it  is 
ordained  that  all  the  feathered  tribes  .should  be 
very  much  expo.sed  to  death  from  a  great  many 
accidental  causes.  We  may  so  call  death  fnnn 
insufficiency  of  food  (oftenest  arising  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  frost),  from  ravenous 
Hawks  and  (jther  predaceous  animals,  and  from 
tlie  hand  of  man  with  his  gun  and  snare. 
Almost  every  species  of  bird  migrates,  and  they 
have  to  reckon  on  .storms  during  migration, 
which  doubtless  dash  them  into  the  sea  in  hun- 
dreds every  year. 

Because  of  these  perils,  it  may  well  be  believed 
that  not  one  bird  in  fifty  reaches  its  full  possi- 
ble duration  of  life,  perhaps  not  one  in  two  hun- 
dred. However,  the  subject  for  di.scussion  in 
this  article  is  not  the  average  to  which  birds 
commonly  live,  but  rather  the  full  e.xtent  of  age 
to  which  they  can  live,  all  things  being  in  their 
favour;  but  "both  divisions  of  the  subject  are  in- 
teresting-, and  I  am  surprised  that  no  recent 
writer  has  inquired  into  them. 

The  Great  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  treatise  on 
'Leng-th  and  Shortness  of  Life  in  Living-  Crea- 
tures,' has  a  g-reat  deal  to  say  about  the  age  of 
birds,  and  concluded  that  more  kinds  were  found 
to  be  long-lived  than  of  beasts,  setting  forth 
various  reasons  why  this  was  probably  so.  He 
particularly  lays  emphasis  on  the  mixed  motion 
of  birds  in' their  flying,  as  being  a  kind  or  exer- 


cise conducive  to  longevity,  which  is  denied  to 
beasts,  and  he  assigns  to  .several  .sorts  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  maximum  of  their  longevity 
in  his  day. 

Willug'hby  and  Ray  (1(5761,  the  pioneers  of 
British  Ornithology,  devote  a  chapter  to  "The 
Age  of  Birds,"  which  shows  that  attention  had 
been  turned  to  the  subject  by  older  authors  than 
themselves,  like  Aldrovandus.  Something  also 
uiay  be  found  in  Philos.  of  N.  H.  ii.  p.  416,  and 
in  '-Domestic  Habits  of  Birds,"  1833,  from  the 
pen,  I  believe,  of  Prof.  J.  Rennie;  but  the  liter- 
ature of  the  subject  in  modern  times  is  very 
scant}',  though  a  certain  number  of  incidental 
notices  are  scattered  about  such  journals  as  'The 
Field'  newspaper  and  'The  Zoologist.' 

In  Thompson's  'Birds  of  Ireland'  (1851)  there 
is  a  useful  article,  and  in  'The  Naturalist'  for 
18')7,  p.  129,  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Oxley  Grab- 
haui  on  "Owls  and  their  Longevity."  Allusion 
should  also  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier's 
article  on  "Length  of  Life  in  Zoological  Collec- 
tions" ('The  Field,'  June  ,5th,  1869).  ' 

Again,  in  Knapp's  'Journal  of  a  Naturalist,' 
the  duration  of  animal  life  is  discussed  at  p.  180. 
Remarking  on  the  longevity  of  the  Eagle, 
Raven,  and  Parrot  in  a  captive  condition,  the 
author  opines  that  "in  a  really  wild  state  the)' 
would  expire  before  the  period  which  they  attain 
when  under  our  attention  and  care:"  and  again 
he  says  "it  is  probable  that  few  animals  in  a 
perfectlv  wild  state  live  to  a  natural  extinction 
of  life."" 

It  is  easier  to  subscribe  to  the  second  opinion 
here  expressed  than  to  the  first.  Cage-birds  are 
too  often  neglected  to  have  an  easy  time  of  it, 
but  perhaps  a  semi-demesticated  bird  like  Cygtiiis 
olor  has  the  best  chance  of  longevity  of  any. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  families, 
and  it  may  be  even  allied  genera,  attain  a 
greater  age  than  others,  and  to  elicit  informa- 
tion on  this  head  has  been  the  chief  object  of 
inquiry.  The  tenacity  of  life  in  Sarcoi'lia>npi)tus 
gryp/itis  and  Ciyps  Jii/viis  is  great,  and  all  Eag-les 
and  carrion-eating  birds  are  reputed  to  exist  a 
long  time  without  food;  a  neglected  Aquila 
c/irvsactus,  for  example,  live  21  days,  and  most 
Birds  of  prey  are  capable  of  subsisting  for 
months  without  water. 

Some  of  the  sea-birds  can  fast  a  very  long 
time,  such  as  Puffiiuis  aiii^lontin.     A  Soi)iatcria 


♦Communicated  by  the  Author  and  reprinted  -with  some  revisions  from  THB  Ibis  (London)  for  January,  18iia. 
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mollissiiiia  (A  Mr.  St.  Ouiiitin'.s  had  no  food  for  much   to  contend   with.     It  looks  a.s  if  Mr.  Bar- 

28  days,  and  a  />ii>iini/tii  iiiiiiipcs  of  Mr.  Robert  rinj^'ton's  siif^^-e^tion   was  rij.,'^ht,   yet  it  must  be 

Swinhoe's  none  for  3,s.     The  yonn;,'^  i>f  />ioiiiitlt'a  renieniborod  that  there  are  .several  sorts  of  birds 

has  been  thoug-ht  to  live  on  its  own  fat.  and  it  is  that  lay  a  jfood   many  e}.rf;-s,  such  as  tlie  .hisfirs 

said  that.//i/<'«()(/r/<-.s  (/(■;«(';•.?<;  can  live  two  months  and  Cy!;>ii,  which  are  known  ti>  be  li^nH-'lived. 

without    a    morsel    of    food    (Ibis,    IShd,    p,  v^24).  Weismann   and  <  )ken   liavo  arg^ued  that  in  St. 

These  facts  are  suj^-f^estive,  for  surely  all  such  Kilda  |Boreray]  so  many  young-  Gannets  {Sit/a 

famine-proof  birds  must  in  the  race  for  life  have  /la.ssaini)  are  annually  taken  for  food  that,  if  this 

an    advantage    over   the    weaker    /'iissiTis    and  were  not  a  long-lived  species,  diminution  in  the 

Picarier.     Grass-Finches,     Manikins,    Waxbills,  stock  would  be  observable;  and  the  same  applies 

Cut-throats,   Ac,   whatever   maybe   the  casein  to  the  Fulmar  (/•'«/w(;/-«.v  i;/(?(7'(;/;.v).     This  is  in 

Africa,  can  last  a   very  short  time  without  seed  some   respects  rather  a  false  style  of  reasoning, 

in  confinement  here  in  Rngland.     Tha  Col  mil  htr  because   if  there  were    not    an  annual  slaug'hter 

and  the  '/'r/raoii  uf  irund  /'/msiimidir  also  coiitaiu  there  would  probably  be  an  antnial  throwing  off 

genera  which  seem  to  want  food  often,  even  in  of  the  surplus;  but  the   argument   must   not  be 

a  wild  state.  pas.sed  over.     If  it  were  admitted,  it  would  apply 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  genera  for  com-  in   a  less  degree  to  Pi'idi.v  liiit'iea  and  /.a,i;o/>iis 

parison,   indicative   of   their    normal    length    of  stu/uus.  which    are    shot    by  tens  of   thousands, 

life,  from  the  list  of  ages  to  be  presently  given: —  and  also  to  several  other  birds. 

Years  Search  as  we  will,  we  hardly  ever  find  a  bird 

Cockatoo  {Caraftta)                               81  which    has   unmistakably   died   a  nattn-al  death, 

Goose  (.-liiscr) 80  ^nA  this  has  been  put  forward  b3'  some  authors 

Swan   (Cvi;>ii(S) 7(1  as    a    great    argument    for   longevity.      For   the 

Raven  (Corz'iis) d"'  same  reason   g^reat  age  has  been  assig-ned  to  the 

Owl  {Bu ho) 68  elephant,     and    such    elephant-hunters    as    Sir 

Macaw  {.Ira) 64  Sanniel  Haker  and  Col.  Pollock  declare  that  they 

Heron  (,/;■(/(■«) 60  have    never    come    across    the    carcass    of     an 

Bateleur  Eagle  (/A/(i/(7n(«.s) 55  elephant.     Allowing  for  the  quick  consumption 

Vasa  Parrot  ( Coriiiopsis) 54  "^  t'^*^  '^"f*  parts  by  predaceous  quadrupeds  and 

CoudoT{Sairor/nini/>/iiis)........     52  burying    beetles,  one    would    at    least    expect  to 

Albatross  {/>ioiiir</f(i) 46  *i"d  t'"-'  larger  birds'  skeletons  occasionally,  but 

Gull  {/.urns) 44  such  is  very  seldom  the  case. 

Pelican  (/V/c((;««.5) 41  "^^^   period   of   a    bird's    incubation  seems  to 

Dove  (  Titrtur) ....                                  40  have  .something  to  do  with  the  length  of  its  life, 

Oyster-catcher  (//(^rwa/o/>«.f) 30  albeit   \.\^>:  Psittad  are   the   principal  exceptions 

Emu  (Droiiuriis) 28  which  invalidate  this  theory.     Referring  to  Mr. 

William  Evan's  "Table  of  Periods  of  Incuba- 
Dr.  Brehm  thought  that  the  smaller  birds  had  tion"  (Ibis,  \»n.  p.  57,  18»2.  p.  ,55).  it  will  be  seen 
a  shorter  life  than  the  larger  ones,  and  some  that  Cockatoos  take  21  davs,  Cockateels  20,  Par- 
other  naturalists  have  taken  up  the  same  idea,  rakeets  18,  and  Macaws  from  20  to  25,  to  hatch, 
which  is  not  improbable:  but  it  is  a  theory  Three  weeks  is  very  little  for  such  a  longlived 
which  is  mere  supposition,  and  one  which  is  faniilv  as  this  is  commonlv  suppo.sed  to  be,  com- 
almost  incapable  of  proof,  and  I  only  mention  it  pared  with  the  incubatioirof  manv  birds  which, 
as  having  Brehni's  authority.  I  may  here  quote  according  to  cmr  present  knowledge,  do  not  live 
some  remarks  from  a  correspondent  who  has  j,o  long  as  the  Puttaci;  liut  the  subject  cannot 
felt  the  same  interest  in  this  difficult  matter  be  worked  out  without  more  facts  which  we  have 
that  I  have.  "One  of  the  puzzles,"  writes  Mr.  „ot  got  at  present.  Among  long-lived  birds 
R.  M.  Harrington  ;;;  lit/.,  "of  the  ornithological  ^hich  take  a  long  time  in  incubation,  the  prin- 
census  is  the  uniformity  with  which  birds  main-       cipal  are: 

tain  their  numbers.     The  tiuillemot  (Vrvi  Iniile)  „    ,                              v,      i.  -ir  j         ir-            ^ 

.',                        J               i   1-     ■    ■   1.          Ill      -nr  Pii/io  ;H(7,r;w«,\-,  about  ,55  davs  (6«rHci'). 

with   one   egg  does  not  d.m.n.sh,  and  the  "W  ren  _^,   ^^,^                             3„_3-  ^^-      ^-,,„„ -,_ 

('I'roglodytes  parvutu,)  and  Teal  [Q,,eni,,r,lul,,crecc,,)  Sarrorhamphus.               54  davs  {Brodcrip). 

do      not     seem    to     increase,     al  hough    laying  ,l„scr  doJc.sticus,           30  daVs  U>'<7«.v). 

many    more    eggs^     The    mortality    seems    in  ^.^      „^  ^^^^                         3,^  ^^^       (Slc-ve„so„). 

direct  ratio  to  the  birthrate     ....     It  would  ■  -^                                                  -     " 

seem   that,  broadly  speaking,  a  bird  which    lays  So  far  as  they  go  these  support  the  theory,  but 

one  egg  must  live  longer  than  a  bird  which  lays  unfortunately  there  are  also  many  exceptions  to 

ten,  if  they  both  breed  once  annually."  invalidate     it.     To    take  only   one:    a   domesti- 

Whether  "age"  is  or  is  not  the  solution  of  this  cated   Wild  Duck  requires  28  days  to  hatch  her 

puzzle  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer, — there  is  egg's,   and   the   domesticated  Muscovy   Duck   36 

no  species  of  Duck  in  my  list  older  than  20,  and  days;  but  one  lives  as  long  as  the  other  so  far  as 

as  to  Wrens  and  Guillemots  we  know  nothing.  we    know,  though    poultry-keepers   do    not  com- 

The  Guillemot  has  probably  few  enemies,  and  moiily  give  any  Ducks  the  chance  of  very  g^reat 

the  Wren  and  Eong-tailed  Titmouse  cannot  have  longevitj'*. 

*It  is  generally  lield  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  (though  not  by  Prof.  Newtou)  that  there  is  also  some  cor- 
respondence between  age  and  gestation  in  mammals,  at  any  rale  in  the  larger  Mammalia.  The  subject  has  lately 
been  revived  and  ventilated  in  "The  Field'  newspaper  (see  Feliruary  fith  and  l:Jth,  ISiiS).  und  some  facts  and  some 
theories  put  forward  l)y  Col.  Pollock  and  Mr  Cameron.  I'he  idea  is  as  old  as  Pliny,  commenting  on  whom  Wil- 
lughby  and  Ray  remark":  "if  Animals  of  different  kinds  be  compared  together,  as  for  example  Birds  with  Mensts. 
those  will  sometimes  Ije  found  to  be  most  vivacious  [long-lived]  which  are  borne  the  least  while  iu  the  womb" 
(Ornith.,  book  i.  eh.  iv).    Is  incubation  in  I3irds  e(iuivaleut  to  gestation  in  Beasts':" 
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It  is  abundantly  proved  that  so  long-  as  health 
remains  to  them  the  majority  of  birds  can  go  on 
breeding,  as  Mr.  Meade-Waldo's  Eagle-Owls, 
(/.'«/)()  niaxinnis)  to  be  mentioned  presently, 
testify.  It  is  so  with  the  domestic  Goose  of  our 
farmyards.  Mr.  L.  Wright,  an  authority  in  such 
matters,  says: — "The  (ioose  lives,  lays,  and  pro- 
duces strong  and  healthy  progeny  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  many  cases  being'  recorded  of  birds 
being-  in  full  breeding  to  at  least  forty  years 
old."  I -The  Book  of  Poultry,"  p.  560).  What  is 
true  of  Anser  tiot/irs/iiiis  and  /i/ido  inaximus  is 
also  true  of  many  other  birds.  Their  vocal 
powers  are  likewise  known  to  remain  strong-  and 
vigorous  for  a  verv  long  period:  a  lllackbird  of 
20  continued  to  sing  well  ('The  Belfast  Com- 
mercial Chronicle,'  Dec.  2.Sth,  183^i|  and  a  Sky- 
lark nearly  as  long  ('Zoologist,'  186.=;.  p.  9604), 
while  a  l',y»uiorhina  tihiccn  of  26  was  noisy  to 
the  last.  If  birds  can  sing  as  long  as  that  in  a 
cage,  there  is  probablv  nf)  limit  in  a  wild  state. 
Johann  Naumann  instances  a  Cuckoo  which 
called,  season  after  sea.son,  in  the  same  peculiar 
key  for  25  years,  and  was  considered  to  be  the 
same  bird,  and  other  cases  in  point  might  be 
cited. 

Bleached  or  faded  birds,  and  birds  with  worn 
or  abraded  plumage,  are  often  held  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  very  old,  but  the  truth  is  the  colour- 
ing of  a  bird  in  perfect  health  and  the  texture 
of  its  feathers  are  exactly  the  same  at  50  as  at 
ffve, — vide  Mr.  Meade- Waldo's  veteran  pair  of 
Biiho  tiiaxiiiiua.  Neither  are  overgrown  beaks 
and  misshaped  claws  a  sign  of  age,  arising-  in 
all  ca.ses  from  unnatural  conditions  of  some 
kind.  An  Alauda  an'fiisis  of  20  with  a  hind 
claw  exceeding  2'2  inches  did  not  owe  that  de- 
formity, as  its  owner  erroneously  suppo.sed,  to 
its  age,  but  to  captivity  and  unnatural  perches. 

Sometimes  birds,  after  being-  many  years  in 
captivitj',  have  been  known  to  develop  white 
feathers,  e.  g.  Tttrdiis  iiicrula  (Thompson I,  Moii- 
ticola  lyanus  (Macpherson),  Fringilla  tir/f/is 
(Butler).  But  this  incipient  albinism  is  not 
directly  due  to  age,  but  to  the  artificial  condi- 
tions under  which  all  birds  are  placed  in  cap- 
tivity. In  the  same  way.  when  the  colour  of  the 
iris  grows  pale,  as  in  both  nocturnal  and  diurnal 
birds  of  prey,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  from 
sun-exposure  than  from  age,  though  it  is  pos- 
sibly long-evity  which  »onietimes  i)roduces  blind- 
ness from  cataract  in  Ihibo  niaximus  and  some 
I'si/lati. 

Now  I  slKiuld  like  to  say  a  word  about  marking 
birds,  which  some  experimenters  have  thought 
could  be  made  an  available  method  if  placed  in 
careful  hands,  and  it  certainly  seems  that  it 
might  be  so.  Nevertheless,  artificial  marking 
to  test  age  is  a  procedure  beset  with  difficulties. 
for  the  chances  must  ever  be  51)  to  1  against  a 
ringed  wild  bird  turning  up  in  the  right  quarter 
to  be  identified  after  a  lapse  of  years.  The 
easiest  species  to  experiment  with  would  pro- 
bably be  Cyg'incs  olor,  living  as  it  does  in  a 
semi-domesticated  state,  and  C.  olor  has  had, 
ever  since  the  swanherds  of  the  time  of  Bacon, 
the  reputation  of  antiquity.  Ardtn  cincrfa  has 
on  various  occasions  been  ringed  by  the  Loo 
Hawing-  Club  and  other  falconers,  as  will  appear 
further  on,  and  there  is  one  very  curious 
anecdote  of  a  Dutch  Swan  which  bore  its  ring 
l02  years. 


The  lightest  aluminium  rings  are  recommended 
by  .some  pig-eon-fanciers,  as  they  do  not  rust,  to 
be  fixed  close  round  the  leg  (tansus),  but  they  are 
not  .so  pliable  as  white  metal  rings,  which  can 
be  made  of  all  sizes,  open  easily,  and  are  said 
not  to  corrode.  Either  .sort  can  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hughes.  Fulwell  Station, Twickenham, 
the  inventor  of  interlocking-  pigeon-ring-s,  such 
as  are  shown  in  the  accompanying-  figures.  If 
used  for  young  birds,  the  day  of  putting  them 
on  should  be  deferred  as  long^  as  possible,  for  in 
most  cases  the  tarsus  continues  to  grow  until 
the  bird  is  full-grown,  and  crueltj'  may  arise 
from  too  tighta  ligature 


Interlocking  rings  for  marking  birds 


Since  ISQl  about  nine  young  Woodcocks  have 
been  annually  ringed  at  Alnwick  Castle  in  Nor- 
thimiberland.  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  E.  (i.  Wheeler, 
agent  to  the  estate,  who  adds  that  the  practice 
of  ringing  them  will  be  continued  by  the  Duke's 
orders.  If  they  are  not  all  shot,  we  may  antici- 
pate that  naturalists  will  get  some  statistics  from 
some  of  these  "Longbills",  but  .some  have  been 
killed  already  in  the  Alnwick  preserves,  besides 
one  in  Kent,  one  in  Wexford,  and  one  in  Cork, 
There  is  at  present  no  case  of  a  Woodcock  living- 
more  than  6'.  years. 

In  18'»6  nineteen  (hia  hrueniiichi  and  twenty- 
two  A'issa  tridadyla,  were  liberated  in  Franz 
Josef  Land  marked  with  a  "J"  (Ibis,  1898,  pp. 
268.  271).  In  1898  Col.  Feilden  and  I  supplied  the 
gamekeepers  at  Holkham  in  Norfolk  with  rings 
stamped  "Holkam  1898";  and  Miss  Hamond 
ringed  44  young  Sterna  fluviatilis  at  the  same 
place  with  rings  inscribed  "1898".  and  one  of 
them  has  turned  up  already.  In  1887  a  marked 
Albatross  was  released  off  Cape  Horn,  and  some 
years  ago  Mr.  Evans  of  Edinburgh  marked 
some  Swallows. 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  Alckh.i  daubs  of  paint  have 
been  tried,  but  artificial  marks  are  of  no  value 
as  an  indication  of  ag-e,  for  the  feathers  of 
birds  are  continually  dropping  out  and  wearing- 
away.  For  this  reason  accidental  varieties,  e.  ^^ 
the  pied  Ravens  of  Faeroe,  cannot  be  trusted 
for  many  years.  A  white-headed  Titrdns 
merula  .seen  at  Fethard  for  15  years  ('Birds  of 
Ireland.'  i.  p.  148)  and  another,  seen  at  Barnard 
Castle  for  7  (Zool.  1866.  p.  347),  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  identical  individuals  which  first 
revealed  themselves,  as  their  recorders  believed 
them  to  be. 

The  following,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker,  who 
ha>  the  largest  collection  of  pied  birds  in 
England,  is  very  much  to  the  point,  and  may  be 
adduced  as  bearing  on  this  fallacy:— "When 
once  a  variety  has  occurred  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  its  coming  out  again.  For  in.stance, 
in  a  rookery  in  Leicestershire  a  few  years  back 
a  white  Rook  ( r()ri'!/i  /;-«^'^//c.ir«.f)  was  hatched, 
and  nearly  every  year  since  either  white  or  pied 
ones  have  occurred".  (Norwich  N.  Tr.  iv.  p. 
63).  These  latter  were,  presumablj',  the  de- 
scendants of  the  albino  or  of  the  albino's  parents 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  first  white  Rook  de- 
tected may  very  soon  have  been  dead. 
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Still  less  is  the  fact  that  a  Cypac/iis  barlniliis 
ill  Switzerland  or  a  Corviis  coiax  frequented 
one  secure  precipice  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
without  any  others  of  the  same  species  beini,'- 
seen,  a  proof  tliat  it  was  always  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Neither  can  we  admit  as  more  than 
presumptive  evidence  the  return  year  after  year 
of  sucli  a  bird  as  the  Miiscirapa  ,iiiisolci  to  the 
same  nestin<^-place.  To  show  how  unsafe  this 
conclusion  would  be,  Hawfinches  {Coccolhraus/i's 
-i'iil,!;aris)  nested  almost  every  year  on  a  certain 
boufi'li  on  an  apple-tree  in  Norfolk,  thouf;"h  both 
the  old  birds  were  frequently  shot  (F.  Nori^^ate, 
Norw.  Nat.  Tr.  ii.  p.  201),  and  therefore  they 
could  not  have  been  the  same. 

In  the  same  catepfory  is  the  evidence  of  the 
keeper  of  the  Bass  Rock  who  "recog'nized  from 
particular  and  well  known  marks  certain" 
Gannets  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  (Selby, 
Brit.  Urn.  ii.  p.  4S7). 

There  are  eight  Orders  of  Birds  about  which 
for  various  reasons  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing before  beginning  my  List. 

Passeres. 

In  the  order  Passeres.  with  which  the  list  com- 
mences, 24  years  seems  to  be  about  the  maximum 
in  confinement,  and  only  five  in  the  list  reach 
that,  l)ut  six  others  get  as  far  as  20.  Several  have 
lived  long  enough  to  refute  Brehm's  opinion  that 
the  smaller  sing-ing-birds  can  scarcely  live  more 
than  ten  years.  Mr.  Meade-Waldo's  pair  of 
Ervthrosf'iza  i:;ithai(inca  even  produced  and 
reared  22  young-  ones  in  one  season  when  they 
were  twelve  years  old,  an  instance  of  what  skill 
and  care  can  do  with  cag^e-birds  in  a  country  far 
colder  than  their  own.  As  to  how  long  the 
Passocs  can  live  in  a  wild  state  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark,  and  must  remain  so  apparently,  none 
of  those  in  my  list  being  wild  ones. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Butler  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
following  Weaver-birds  for  nine  years: — Foudia 
mad  agascarie  lists,  A'csacaiit/iis  I'lniucn/issiiini. 
Qiielca  yussi,  O.  qucica,  I^yromclana  fraiicis- 
caua.  and  /'.  afra,  and  they  were  all  two  or  three 
years  old  when  we  first  had  them.  Many  other 
small  cage-birds,  such  as  Lio/lnix  tukus  and 
Sialia  sia/is,  have  also  been  kept  for  about  the 
same  period  by  Dr.  Butler  and  other  bird- 
fanciers.  The  Raven's  attribute  of  long  life 
dates  to  earh'  times  and  have  given  rise  to  some 
amusing  stories.  On  the  Faeroe  Islands  is  an 
old  saying:  —  "A  human  being  lives  as  long  as 
three  horses,  a  Crow  as  long  as  three  human 
beings,  but  a  Raven  as  long  as  seven  Crows". 
Willughby  sa)'s  their  reported  age  exceeds  all 
belief,  "yet",  he  adds,  "doth  it  evince  that  these 
birds  are  very  long-lived" — having,  it  may  be, 
in  his  mind  the  (ireek  poet  Hesiod,  who  averred 
that  a  Raven  would  live  nine  times  as  long  as  a 
man.  But  neither  Francis  Willughby  nor 
Bacon  nor  Kj;erbolling,  who  says  "Ravens  in 
confinement  have  lived  over  100  years",  gives 
verified  cases.  Montbeillard  is  one  who  says  it 
seems  well  ascertained  that  Ravens  .sometimes 
live  a  century  or  inore,  adding  that  in  manj' 
cities  of  France  they  have  been  known  to 
attain  to  that  ag^e:  probably  an  assumption 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  pair  of  them,  pre- 
sumably   the    same    individuals,    continuing    to 


liaunt    one    rock    or   one    eyrie  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  yeai  .^,  which  is  absolutely  no  i)rcjof. 

PSITTACI. 

Le  Vaillant's  oft-quoted  anecdote  of  a  (irey 
Parrot,  /'si/Incus  critlianis.  which  liegan  to  lose 
its  memory  at  (i>»,  to  nmult  irregularly  at  ().s,  and 
to  bec<mie' blind  at  'Ml.  and  died  at  'i.i'(Hist.  Nat. 
des  PerroquetsI  is  probably  true.  These  familiar 
pets  have  repeatedly  lived  to  be  five-and-twenty 
and  scunetimes  thirty,  though  the  stock  now 
commonly  imported  are  so  unhealthy  that  they 
die  in  two  years.  James  Jennings  refers  to  one 
of  seventy-seven;  he  does  not  say  it  was  J'sitfaciis 
rri/lniCKS  ('Ornithologia,'  ]).  ,i'i()),  but  probably 
such  was  the  case. 

In  'The  P'ield'  of  April  10th  and  24th,  1860,  Mr. 
J.  Jones  and  "W.  H.  M".  wrote  of  a  Cockatoo 
of  70,  and  still  alive,  which  announcement 
immediately  evoked  a  Scotch  Parrot  of  72  (/.  c. 
May  ,Hth),  but  in  neither  ca.se  is  the  name  of  the 
species  given — probably  Cacaliiu  i^alrrila  and 
Psil/afiis  i-rilliacus  are  intended. 

The  Ciicalnidir  are  indubitably  long-lived,  es- 
pecially the  familiar  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo, 
which,  chained  to  its  stand  year  after  year, 
never  seems  to  get  older,  and  I  have  two  other 
credible  records  of  this  bird  at  iSl  and  50.  But 
if  the  members  of  a  certain  family  at  Leck- 
hampton,  in  Gloucestershire,  are  to  be  trusted, 
a  Cockatoo  once  lived  120  years  ('Land  and 
Water',  1870.)  The  old  sexton  of  Leckhampton, 
whose  veracity  was  supposed  to  be  unimpeacha- 
ble, told  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  he  had  liimself  known 
it  "nigh  80  year,"  and  Mr.  Layard  was  not  the 
man  to  accept  such  a  story  witliout  enquiry. 

Mr.  Abrahams,  the  well-known  dealer,  commu- 
nicated to  Dr.  A.  G.  Butler  particulars  of  a 
Surinam  Amazon  credibly  believed  by  him  to 
be  102  years  old.  An  Amazon  Parrot  well 
known  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Greene  was  more  than  half 
this  age.  The  Black  Vasa  [Coracof>sis]  of  Mada- 
g-ascar  has  in  three  or  four  instances  lived  to  a 
good  old  maturity,  one  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Sclater,  having 
been  there  .54  years.  In  spite  of  all  the.se  in- 
stances there  is  no  real  proof  that  the  Psittaci 
live  longer  than  other  birds;  the  only  thing 
they  realh'  do  prove  is  that  Parrots  are  easier  to 
keep  ill  confinement.  See,  for  a  curious  Pari'ot 
story.  Humboldt's  'Ansichten  der  Natur,'  i.  p. 
285.  This  bird  remained  the  sole  possessor  of  a 
literally  dead  lang-uage,  formerly  spoken  by  the 
Aturians.  an  Indian  tribe  in  South  America. 

Striges. 

Certainly  Eagle-Owls  (Bubo  maxiinus)  attain 
a  very  g-reat  age.  as  is  befitting  birds  of  such  a 
wise  and  patriarchal  countenance!  Theirlongev- 
ity  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  many 
kept  by  my  late  father.  Lord  Lilford,  aiul  Mr. 
Fountaine,  but  above  all  by  Mr.  Meade-Waldo's 
marvellous  old  pair,  now  68  and  53  years  old. 
What  is  very  remarkable  and  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  vigour  is  that  Mr.  Meade-Waldo's  Owls 
have  bred  regularly  since  1864,  namely  32  years, 
haying  in  that  time  reared  no  less  than  03 
young'  ones.  They  are  still  in  the  best  of  health, 
showing  what  care  and  personal  attention  can 
do.     But  old  as  Mr.   Meade-Waldo's   Owls  are, 
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Sussex  can  take  the  prize,  according;-  td  the 
•West  Sussex  Gazette',  with  one  of  the  h(iary 
denizens  of  the  keep  of  Arundel  Castle,  called 
"Lord  Thurlow".  This  was  the  name  of  an 
Eag-le-Owl.  the  subject  of  some  amusin;^  stories. 
which  expired  in  185')  at  the  a.ye  of  100,  leaving- 
seven  birds  in  captivity  in  the  "keep",  one  of 
which  was  63.  From  inquiries  made  at  the 
Castle  I  believe  them  to.  have  been  the  European 
Eagle-Owl.  Bubo  niaximiis,  but  on  this  head 
see  Borrer's  'Birds  of  Sussex',  p.  xvii.  With 
what  degree  of  precision  their  ages  were  re- 
corded it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  the  present 
Duke  contirnied  the  undoubted  fact  of  their 
being-  very  old,  and  concerning"  Mr.  Meade- 
Waldo's  pair  there  need  be  no  question. 

ACCIPITKF.S. 

Besides  the  27  cases  to  be  presently  enumer- 
ated, several  of  which  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
list  are  sufficiently  remarkable,  there  are  stories 
with  much  ci'edibility  about  them  of  still  older 
Accipilri's,  and  to  these  I  would  briefly  direct 
attention.  To  begin  with.  Brehni.  in  his  'Life 
of  Animals'  (1878).  gives  us  an  Aqiiila  i/irysac- 
tiis  nearly  80.  which  had  died  in  captivity  at 
Schoenbrun.  At  this  place  al.so  a  white-headed 
Vulture  (C;yps  fulviis?)  died  in  1824,  at  the 
reputed  age  of  118  (Knauer,  Der  Naturhis- 
toriker).' 

According-  to  Maitland's  'History  of  London' 
(17.%).  there  was  in  17,^4.  in  the  Tower  of 
London  menagerie,  "a  Golden  Eagle  which  has 
been  kept  there  upwai'ds  of  ninety  years,  and 
several  other  Eagles". 

The  'Berlin  Post"  (as  quoted  by  the  'Times'  of 
September  8,  1883,  reprinted  Zoologist,  vii.  p. 
422)  relates  a  story  of  an  Imperial  Eagle  (qu  ,  /. 
imficrialis  or  A.  adalhcrtif)  taken  that  year  in 
Brandenburg  ringed  with  a  plate  on  which  was 
engraved  "H.  Ks.  (j.  K.,"  and  underneath 
"Eperjes."  and  on  the  other  side  "10.  'i.  1827." 
which  makes  the  bird  .5()  years  old.  Eperjes  is 
in  I'pper  Hung-ary.  and  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  J. 
von  Madanisz  the  first  two  letters  stand  for  the 
owner's  name. 

Long  ago  there  was  at  Vienna  a  reputed 
Eagle  of  104,  which  has  done  duty  in  many 
books  without  reference  to  the  original  passag:e 
recording  it.  It  will  be  found  in  John  G. 
Key.sler's  'Travels  through  Germany'  (i.  p.  70), 
where  the  Eag-le  is  affirmed  to  have  lived  in  con- 
finement from  1015  to  1710.  Keysler's  work  was 
first  published  in  Germany,  and  the  history  of 
this  Eagle  seems  to  have  been  told  him  at 
Munich  in  1820. 

In  tile  'Gentleman's  Mag-azine'  for  1703.  p. 
181.  it  is  related  how  a  Hawk,  probably  Faico 
pi)cf;ri>iii.<i,  had  been  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  brought  from  thence  by  one  of  the 
India  ships,  having  on  its  neck  a  good  collar 
thus  engraved: — "This  goodlie  Hawk  doth 
belong  to  his  Most  Excellent  Majestic  James, 
King  of  Eng-land.  A.  n.  l(>lo".  The  anecdote 
is  barely  credible,  for  a  Hawk  with  a  ring"-  round 
its  neck — a  primitive  method  (Norw.  N.  Tr.  iii. 
p.  88) — is  not  very  likely  to  have  lived  180  years 
or  to  have  flown  (>500  miles.  Another  Falcon  is 
said  to  have  attained  162  (Knauer,  'Der  Natur- 


historiker)'.  but   such   statements   require  to  be 
attested. 

Pei.kc.\nid.h. 

Willug-hby.  on  the  authority  of  Schaad.  tells 
the  readers  of  a  Pelican  fif  40  in  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria's  court,  while  Aldrovandus  tells  of 
another  at  Mechlin,  in  Brabant,  known  to  be  SO, 
and  believed  to  be  80  ('Ornitholog-ia."  xix.  p. 
22.)  Turner  also  tells  of  one  of  50.  perhaps  the 
same  (Hist.  Avium).  Pelicans  have  been  known 
to  live  a  long''  time  in  various  zoological  gardens, 
even  where  they  have  no  .sheet  of  water  to  sail 
about  on.  We  learn,  for  in.stance,  that  "of  a 
great  number  of  Pelicans  kept  in  the  menagerie 
at  Versailles  none  died  in  the  space  of  12  years" 
(Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sci.).  a  record  which  Pclc- 
itJitiis  oiorro/a/iis,  P.  coHSpicillaliis.  and  P. 
irt'spiis.  the  property  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  can  easily  beat,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  watchful  keeper,  T.  Church. 

At  Rotterdam  there  is  a  Pelican  of  41  still 
living  (fide  Dr.  Biittikofer). 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  consid- 
erable duration  of  life  of  the  Pilecanidtr. 

Akdeid.-i;. 

Herons  have  been  often  ringed  by  hawking 
clubs  and  afterwards  retaken,  aft'ording-  well 
attested  cases  of  long'-evity  in  a  wild  st;ite  and 
of  migratorv  wanderings  as  well  (cf.  'Birds  of 
Norfolk,'  ii.'  p.  130;  'Birds  of  Suffolk.'  p.  1.58). 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  g'ive  the  particulars  of  the 
two  oldest  only.  In  the  'Annual  Register'  for 
1767,  under  date  July  7th,  readers  are  informed 
that  "As  the  Prince  Stadtholder  [of  Holland] 
was  taking  the  diversion  of  hawking-,  he  caug'-ht 
a  Heron  with  a  brass  inscription  round  its  legs, 
setting-  forth  that  it  had  been  taken  and  released 
by  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  the  year  1737."  /.  e. 
a  Heron  of  30  years  of  age.  But  nine  years 
before  that,  viz.,  in  the  spring  of  1728.  a  Heron 
was  taken  in  Bavaria  which  had  been  ringed  60 
years  before  by  Duke  Ferdinand  the  Elector,  ac- 
cording; to  Keysler's  'Travels  throug''h  Germany,' 
i.  p.  70.  As  Keysler  says  he  was  at  Starren- 
berg  Palace  the  year  following,  it  was  no  doubt 
there  that  he  got  the  particulars  first-hand.  The 
Crane  has  lived  to  be  40.  and  my  father  has  re- 
corded a  Black  Stork  of  30. 

Anserks. 

Tame  Geese  are  long-lived  and  their  ages  ea.sy 
to  verify,  and  by  inference  wild  (ieese  would  be 
long-lived.  Two  centuries  ago  Francis  Wil- 
lughby  had  the  story  of  a  domestic  Goose  which 
was  8(1,  and  was  then  killed  for  itsdestructiveness 
tlioug-h  yet  sound  and  lusty,  from  a  friend  who 
is  spoken  of  in  two  places  as  "of  very  good 
credit"  and  "undoubted  fidelity"  ('Ornithology,' 
pp.  14.  358).  There  is  really  no  reason  whatever 
to  question  it,  especially  as  Bufl'on  considers 
that  a  Goose  once  reached  100,  and  Pennant  was 
equally  aware  of  what  he  terms  a  vast  long^evity. 
There  was  a  Goose  at  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn 
at  Paislev.  in  Renfrew.  N.  B.,  computed  to  be 
nearly  lo'o  (R.  Lee). 

Mute  Swans  have  for  centuries  had  the  credit 
of  turning  into  'Methuselahs.'  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of   300   years   (Aldrovandus),  and   Norfolk 
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waters  have  produced  some  supposed  patriarchs, 
one  of  which  is  in  Norwicli  Museum.  Naumaiin 
alludes  to  Swans  fmm  50  to  101)  years  old,  and 
Broderip,  in  his  'Zooloj^-ical  Recreations,'  after 
citing-  a  Swan  at  Shejjperton  on  the  Thames 
supposed  to  be  over  100,  and  another  of  50, 
quotes  from  the  'Morning-  Post'  the  follow- 
ing:— "The  beginning  of  last  week  [July  18+0] 
an  exceedingly  well-known  character  departed 
this  life,  namely  Old  Jack,  the  gigantic  and  ven- 
erable Swan  with  which  the  public  have  been  so 
long-  acquainted  on  the  canal  in  the  enclosure  (if 
St.  James's  Park,  at  the  advanced  age  of  To 
years.  Old  Jack  was  hatched  some  time  about 
the  year  1770  on  the  piece  of  water  attached  to 
Buckinham  House." 

It  is  placed  on  record  that  a  [Mute]  Swan 
died  at  Alkmaar,  a  town  near  Amsterdam,  in 
1675,  which  bore  a  metal  collar  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  date  "1573,"  indicating  a  life  of 
102  years.  After  considerable  search  to  verify 
this  story,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  traced  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Blaauw  and  Mr.  Bruinvis  to  the 
original  record  in  the  'Chronyk  van  Nedenblik 
door  Dirk  Burger  van  Schoorl'  (1702). 

At  the  ancient  Swannery  at  Abliotsbury,  in 
Dorsetshire,  the  Mute  Swans  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being-  capable  of  living  150  years,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  prove  it  by  ringing  them  by  the  present 
Earl  or  his  predecessors.  Cygmis  alraliis  and 
C.  biicci>ia/or  have  been  kept  to  18.  and  C. 
musicus  to  12  years.  The  oldest  Duck  I  shall 
have  to  quote  was  only  2^»,  but  Icelanders  have 
asserted  that  Eider  Ducks  have  been  known  to 
live  100  vears  (Olafsen  and  Povelsen). 


DiOMEDEID.S. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Griinvold  of  The 
Natural  History  Museum  for  news  of  an  Alba- 
tross of  abiiut  4<i,  on  the  authority  of  a  Japanese 
newspaper  called  the  'Hiog-o  News,'  and  for  a 
translation  of  the  narrative  of  its  capture.  The 
Albatro?.s  was  taken  by  the  ship  'Duchess  of 
Argyll,'  Capt.  Hoard,  near  Cape  Horn,  with  a 
compass-case  attached  to  its  neck,  containing 
the  inf<uMnation  that  it  had  been  previously 
caught  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Atlantic  by 
an  American  vessel,  the  "Columbus,'  on  May  8, 
1840.  A  new  case  was  affixed,  and  it  was  again 
dated  and  released,  in  January  or  February, 
1887.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  nimnedca 
nigripts  has  the  power  of  going  a  very  long 
time  without  food. 


The  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  liiittikofer,  Mr. 
Meade-Waldo,  Mr.  Gronvold,  and  Dr.  A.  G. 
Butler  has  been  rendered  to  enable  me  to  com- 
pile the  following  List  of  75  species,  and  I  am 
especiallv  indebted  to  Dr.  Paul  Leverkiihn  ,of 
Sofia,  Mr.  F.  E.  Blaauw,  of  Hilversum,  C.M.Z-S., 
and  Prof.  Newton  for  their  help.  Where  the 
words  "still  alive"  are  added,  they  mean  living 
at  the  ag-e  here  given.  The  se.\  has  been  added 
wherever  obtainable,  because  Brehm  think.s 
there  are  more  male  birds  than  females,  and  it 
may  be  that  Nature,  to  compensate  the  balance, 
gives  longer  life  to  the  female.  The  three 
oldest  birds  of  which  the  sex  is  known  were 
females,  viz: — 9.  .-inscr  doDiesticiis.  of  80,  ?, 
Bubo  iiiii-viinus,  of  fi8;  9-  Coraropsis  z'asa,  of 
54, 


Name  of  Species. 


Song-Thrush 

Tindiis  iiiiisinis. 


Blackbird 


Blue  Thrush 

A/oii/ito/a  rytiuiis. 


Nightingale 

Daiilias  liisciiiia. 


House-Martin 

Clitliilou  iiybiia. 

White-headed  Manikin. 
Uluiiia  maja. 


Goldfinch 

Carduelis  fU-gans. 


Canary 

Sfiimis  caiiaiins. 


Brown  Linnet 

Linota  cannabina. 


Number 

of 
years  old. 


17 

15 

20"^ 
still  alive. 

J>  20 

24 


25 


15 
10 


9    18 
c?  17 


20 
18 
17 

6  17 
14 


Authoritv. 


A.  G.  Butler,  P.Z.S. 
Mr.  I5ilhaiii  Cromer. 

Thompson's  'Birds  of  Ireland,' 
i.  p.  U.S. 
Ditto,  i.  p.  147. 

H.  A.  Macpherson.r  r'Avicula,' 
1807.   p.  147. 

Dr.  Bechstein's  'Cage-birds,'  p. 
363. 
Ditto  ditto 

'Zoologist,'  1865,  p.  9725. 

'Zoologist.'  1876.  p.  4057. 


A.  G.  Butler,  F.Z.S. 
Ditto 

C.  Gesner,  Hist.  Av.  (1555). 
'Birds  of  Ireland,'  iii.  p.  467. 

Zool.  1886,  p.  478. 

J.  Macklev,  Norwich. 

'The  Field,'  June  8,  1867. 

Zool.   188(1,  p.  478. 
G.  Thirkettle. 
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Name  of  Species. 

Number 

of 
j-ears  old. 

Authority. 

Bullfinch.                                      .    . 

19 
9 

21 
14 

d  IS 

69 

50 
24 

28 

C?  26 

21 

17 
16 

24 

20 

11 

8'A 

25 
8 

32 
?   15 

81? 
80 
50 
45 

50 
40 

9   54 

30 

24 

64 

9   21 
17 

9   68 

still  alive. 

d  S3 

9   34 

28 

'Birds  of  Ireland."  iii.  p.  467. 
G.  Thirkettle. 

Wilson,  Am.   Ornith,   ii.  p.  27S. 
Fox,  Newcastle  Mus.  p,  153. 

P.  Z.  S.  1840,  p.  13. 

Dressers  'Birds  of  Europe,"  i v. 

p.  569. 
Zool.  1882.  p.  45. 
Dr.  J.  Biittikofer. 

Rotterdam        Zool.        Gardens, 

J.  Biittikofer. 
'The  Field',  Nov.  12,  1898. 

Zool.  1850,  p.  2824. 

Zool.  1876,  p.  4M24. 
Ditto. 

Raczvnski,  Hist.  Nat.  Polonia;, 

1745. 
Zool.  1865,  p.  9604. 

Rotterdam        Zool.        Gardens, 
J.  Biittikofer. 

'Tlie  Field  "  Tune  19    ISftQ 

Fyrrhula  curopcra. 

Cardinal  (irosbeak 

Cardinalia  I'iixiniiiinis. 

Great  Bird  of  Paradise 

J'aiai/isi-a  apoJa. 

Corvus  lora.r. 
Piping"  Crow 

GyiHiiorhiiia  lihicoi. 

Pica  rustica 
Chougfh 

Pvrrhocorax  fcraailiis. 
Skylark  . 

Aliuida  arvoisis. 
Lau^hinf.i"  Kinj;*ti.-^her. 

Daiclo  gigaiiU-a, 
Australian  Nightjar 

Podargiis  ciii'ieri 

Norwich  Nat.  Tr.  vi.  p.  379. 
Ditto. 

London  Zool.  Gardens. 
F.  E.  Blaauw,  C.M.Z.S, 

'Birds  of  Ireland,"  iii.  p.  467. 
'The  Field",  Nov.  12.  1898. 
Z,.  Travis,  Burv. 
'The  Field",  Nov.  12,  1898. 

E.  T.  Roberts,  Norwich. 
Rowley,  Orn.  Misc.  i.  p.  172. 

P.    Z.     S.    1884,    p.    562,    P.    L. 
Sclater. 

In  Norwich  Museum  {Ciifiitl). 
A.  G.  Butler,  F.Z.S. 

'Revue    et    MaH'asin    de    Zool." 

1864.  p.  409. 
'The  Field,"  March  3,  1894. 
J.  Biittikofer. 

E.  Meade-Waldo,  F.Z.S. 

Ditto. 
'Birds  of  Norfolk,"  i.  p.  47 
The  late  W.  E.  Beckwith. 

Cuciilus  lanonis. 
Bare-eved  C()Ckatoo 

Ctua/i/ci  gymnopis. 

Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo 

Cacatua  galeriia. 

Gray  Parrot ...        ... 

Psitlaiiis  irillniLiis. 

Caracopsis  vasa. 
Amazon  Parrot 

Clirysotis  a»ia:o>tica. 

Ara  iiiacao. 
Eagle-Owl 
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Name  of  Species. 


Ceylonese  Fish-Owl... 
Ketupa  ccy/oncnsis. 


Tawny   Owl 

SvniiiDii  aliiio. 


Condor 

Sariorliaiiiplnis  i;iyp/nis. 


Grifl'ori  Vulture 

C'yps  fiilvHS. 

Sociable  Vulture 

Oloi;yps  a  n  ricu  la  ris. 


Cinoreou>.  Vulture.  .  . . 
/  iil/ur  Dioiiai/nis. 


Sea-Eaf;-le 

Haliarlus  albicilla. 


Spanish   Imperial  Eagle. 
Aqiiila  adalbcrii. 


Golden  Eafjle. 

Aqiiila  ihrysii'ctus. 


Bateleur  Eagle 

Hclotarsus  ecaiidatus. 


South- American  Caracara. 
Polvborus  thaius. 


Red  Kite 

iMilriis  irfiti/is. 


Yellow-billed  Kite. .  . 
Milznis  trt;yp/!ns. 


White  Pelican 

/'f/i'canits  oiiono/a/iis. 


Crested  Pelican 

Felccaitns  crispiis 


Cormorant 

I'lia/arrocorax  t'arlni. 


American  Darter. .  . 
J'loliis  a>i/iiiii;a. 


Green-backed  Porphyrio 

Porphyrio  smaragdonotas. 


Number 

of 
j'ears  old. 


39 


(?  26 


18 


52 
still  alive. 


?    34 


24 

12 

32 

till  aliv 

1- 

42 

36 

26 

still  al 

ve 

40 

41 

28 

.S.S 

still  al 

ve 

211 

9 

38 

¥ 

21 

V 

27 

? 

28 
13 

still  al 

ive 

41 

still  al 

ivc 

40 

23 

20 

still  alive. 

27 

18 


12 


Authoritv. 


I'l 

14 


Amsterdam  Zool.  (iardens,  E.E. 
Blaauw. 

In  the  Norwich  Museum. 
•The   Naturalist,'   l«'i7,    ,,.   131, 

and  1808.  p.  26't. 
Mason's  "Hist,  of  Norfolk,'  App 

Amsterdam  Zool.  (iarclens,  F.E 

Blaauw. 
'Ank.'  188,^,  p.  171. 

London  Zool.  Gardens  ("Zoo- 
log-ist,'  1861,  p.  7.S43). 

J.  H.  Gurnev.  sen.,  'Ibis,' 1877, 

p.  2.=;7. 
J.  Biittikofer. 

Amsterdam  Zool.   Gardens,    F. 

E.  Blaauw  {cf.  Norwich  Nat. 
Tr.  iv.  p.  573). 

Lord    Lilford,    Norwicli     Nat. 

Tr.  iv.  p.  .S()4. 
J.  H.  Gurney,  sen. 

Lord  Ivilford  ((/.  Norwicli  Nat. 

Tr.  iv.  p.  566). 
J.  H.  G. 

•The  Field,'  May  11th,  1867. 
Pennant,  Brit.  Zool.  i.  p.  165. 
J.  H.  Gurney,  sen. 

Amsterdam       Zool.       Gardens, 

F.  E.  Blaauw. 
J.  H.  Gurney,  sen. 

London  Zool.  Gardens,  Edward 
Blyth. 

Zool.  1865,  p.  9686. 

Ditto. 
J.  H.  Gurney,  sen. 

J.  H.  Gurnev,  sen. 
J.  Biittikofer. 

Rotterdam        Zool.       Gardens, 

J.  Biittikofer. 
Willughby's  'Ornitholog-v,'   p. 

328. 
London  Zool.  Gardens. 

London  Zool.  Gardens. 

Rotterdam  Zool.  Gardens. 
Ditto. 

'British  Birds,'  by  H.  O.  Forbes 
and  others,  iii.  p.  167:  'The 
Field,'  May  27,  1882. 

Rotterdam  Zool.  Gardens, 
J.  Biittikofer. 

'Ibis,'  1889,  p.  398. 
Ditto. 
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Name  of  Species. 


White-necked  Crane 

Anthropoides  leiuanclieii. 

Common  Crane 

Gius  lOiniiiiinis. 

Heron 

a  a 

Black  Stork 

Ciconia  nii^ra. 

American  Jabiru 

Myctcria  a  yiierica  >ia . 

Sacred  Ibis 

//'/,(  ir/hiopiia. 

Boatbill 

Cancroma  cochlearia. 

Domestic  Goose 

Anscr  cincrt'iis,  var. 

Cereopsis  Goose 

Ceri'opsis  iiov:i-holhuidi:r 

Bernacle  Goose 

Bcrnicla  leacopsis. 

Mute  Swan 

Cygiitis  o/o>: 

Nyroca  Duck 

Jntligii/a  nyyocii. 

Pochard 

Fiiligtiln  /I'l'itHi. 

Wigeon 

JMiirecn  pt'uclope. 

Wild  Duck 

Anas  boscas. 

Collared  Dove 

Tur/iir  risorius. 

Tame  Pigeon 

Cohiyiiha  lii'ia,  var. 

Silver  Pheasant 

Eaplocwnus  nydhemerus. 


Number 

of 

Authority. 

years  old. 

28 

Amsterdam       Zool.       Gardens. 

F.  E.  Blaauw. 

40 

London      Zool.      Gardens,      T. 

Church    {if.    -Field,"  Jan.  2, 

\^-lh\. 

60 

Key.sler's  'Travels,'  i.  p.  7(1. 

30 

'Annual     Kefcister,"    July    7th, 

17(i7. 

o-> 

J.  Biittikofer. 

30 
36 


still  alive. 
11 

18 
still  alive. 

9    80 

45 

35 
9   31 

33 
32 


r? 

15 

13 

11 

9 

20 

till  alive 

9 

17 

c^ 

13 

r? 

23 

22 

18 

^ 

29? 

T) 

9 

16 

i 

40 
35 

rf 

33 

30 

C?  28^4 


J>  21 


J.  H.  Gurney,  sen.,  in  Dresser's 
'B.  of  Europe.'  vi.  p.  31b. 

Amsterdam      Zool.       Gardens, 
F.  E.  Blaauw. 

London      Zool.      Gardens,     T. 

Church. 
J.  Biittikofer. 

Rotterdam       Zool.       Gardens, 
J.  Biittikofer. 

Willug-hby's  'Ornithology'. 
'Birds  of  Ireland,'  iii.  p.  467. 
'City  Press,"  no  date. 
'Domestic  Poultry,'  p.  152. 

Rotterdam        Zool.        Gardens, 
J.  Buttik(.fer. 

Yarrell,  B.  B.  4th  ed.  iv.  p.  228. 


'Zoological      Recreations,'     by 
W.  J.  Broderip,  p.  164. 

J.  H.  Gurnev,  sen. 
J.  Biittikofer. 
Ditto. 

E.  Meade-Waldo. 

Zool.  1893,  p.  148. 
J.  H.  Gurney,  sen. 

E.  Meade-Waldo. 

'The    Field,'    May   25th.    18b7 
Ditto.  ditto. 

'Birds  of  Norfolk,'  iii.  p.  170. 
J.  H.  G.,  Zool.  1875.  p.  4541. 
J.  Hancock. 

F.  E.  Blaauw. 
Ditto. 

'The  Field,'  Dec.  12th,  1896. 
Ditto.  ditto. 

'The  Field.'  Feb.  9th,  18't5. 
yCf.    Macgillivray,    B.    B.    i.   p. 

279] . 
'Birds  of  Ireland,'  p.  27. 
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Name  of  Species. 

Number 

of 
years  old. 

Authority. 

C^  30 

d  25 

24 

cJ   14 

30 

10 

J  31 

30 

(?  22 
still  alive. 
44 
21 

24 

46 

?   20 

26 
still  alive. 

28 

22 
20 

'The   Newcastle   Museum,"   by 

G.  T.  Fox,  p.  147. 
Proc.  Wenieriaii  N.  H.  Soc.  iii. 

p.   206. 
Daniel's     'Rural     Sports,'    iii. 

p.  21. 

F.  E.  Blaauw. 

Callus  doiiies/iciis. 

C 'I'linr/iis  /ti>n)ii>uki. 

Zool.  1S46,  p.  1501. 

London      2iool.      Gardens        J 

Hiimaiopus  ostralegiis. 
Ruff                                           

A/ai/iih's  piignax. 
Lesser  Black-back  (jiill.          .... 

Waterman. 
Hancock's   'B.  of  Northumber- 

Larus  fiisitis. 

land,'  p.  13f>. 

Ditto.                      ditto. 
Zool.  1865,  p.  9402. 

'Science  Gossip,"  1876,  p.  238. 
Sharp's    Hist,    of    Hartlepool,' 

App. 
Yarrell,    'Brit.    B.'   4th   ed.    iii. 

/.ariis  mgoitdtus. 

Stfiuoriirius  ca/arr/iacti'Sl 

p.  6(i7. 

C.   Rosenberg-,    Mitt,    des   orn. 

Ver.   in   Wien,  24  Mar.  1887, 

per  H.  Gronvold. 
London  Zool.  Gardens,  C.  Bart- 

Dioiiicilfa  t:vtt/a»s. 

Aptt'ryx  atish'iills. 

Westeniiann's  Cassowarj' 

Casuariiis  wfs/cr»iini)ii. 

lett. 

Rotterdam       Zool.       Gardens, 
J.  Buttikofer. 

L>iv»i;ctis  novii-hollaiidiu-'. 

J.  Buttikofer. 

Ditto.                 ditto. 

Ditto.                  ditto. 
[Cy.  Norwich    Nat.    Tr.    vi 

p.  350.] 

It  will  be  seen  how  many  families  are  unrep- 
resented in  till-  precedintj-  list;  fc^r  example,  there 
are  no  Liiiiiid:i ,  lA>.iiid:i ,  Mutaciliidw,  fiyU'umi.  Slur- 
iiid:i ,  Oriiilidu-,  I'iirid:i-,  Picidn;  or  (Atpilonid:r,  and 
no  marine  or  diving'-birds  such  as  Podiciih'didir, 
Alcid:i,  Oili/iidiid;i;  Frocdlariidn',  and  f>ltriiiri:i'. 
Neither  are  there  any  Olitiid;i;  thoug-h  Goldsmith 
says  that  (ireat  Bustards  usually  live  15  years, 
probably  (juoting  somebody;  and  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  .someone  would  have  put 
forward  cases  of  longevity  among  the  Tetra- 
onid-.v. 

To  draw  any  comparison  between  birds  and 
mammals  is  not  ver3'  easy.  Birds  attain  their 
growth  of  stature  much  quicker  than  most  of  the 
Mammalia,  and  there  seems  good  rea.son  for 
thinking  they  can  live  as  long;  but  some  writers, 
including  Edward  Blyth,  have  held  that  they 
cannot.  It  has  been  said  that  in  a  general  way 
the  age  of  beasts  is  equal  to  six  times  the  period 
which  they  take  to  grow  to  full  growth  of 
stature,  and   there  may  be  truth   in  this  axiom. 


but  it  cannot  apply  to  birds.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  clearly  proved  that  some  tame  elepliants 
have  reached  one  hundred  vears  ("The  Field,' 
March  11th,  1871,  and  January  2')th,  l«i.>8),  and 
evidence  points  to  the  probability  of  their  hav- 
ing reached  two  hundred  in  a  wild  state.  Horses 
have  not  much  chance  of  running'  to  the  length 
of  their  tether,  but  a  barge-horse  was  si.xty-one 
(  //'.  )'()»((//),  a  (ialloway  pony  at  Stilworthy  was 
()(),  and  a  Shetland  ponv  was  42.  A  Pomeranian 
dog  was  I'P  (Zool.  1878.'p.  KHI),  and  anotlier  dog 
22  (  )  'oiitilD.  while  Mr.  A.  Patter.son,  of  Yarmouth, 
had  a  cat  which  was  18  years  old.  In  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  according  to  Mr. 
Ct>rnish,  an  Indian  rhinoceros  attained  to  37, 
and  a  Polar  bear  to  34;  while  in  186')  a  relative 
of  Dr.  Paul  Leverkuhn's  shot  a  deer  which  for 
4(1  years  had  carried  a  little  metal  box  with  the 
date  "April,  1829"  inside  it,  proving  its  age. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  fishes,  such  as,  for 
example,  pike  and  carp,  can  attain  to  a  very 
great    age,    and    so   can   tortoi-ses.     The    Hon. 
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Walter  Rcithschild  depositt-d  in  the  Zoolnn;ical 
Gardens  a  'J'rstudo  dmnlini  150  years  old;  and 
Gilbert  White's  T.  imirgiiiata  was  54:  but  one  in 
Nf)rfolk  was  asserted  to  be  100  (Norwich  Nat. 
Tr.  ii.  pp.  164,  174|.  In  the  Natural  History 
Museum  there  is  an  oil-painting  of  a  pike  which 
had  been  in  a  pool  3b7  years  havinf;-  been  orig-i- 
nally  caught  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  in 
12.^0.  The  reptile-house  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  is  stated  to  eontain  a  Mississippi  alli- 
gator of  20,  and  until  lately  a  Reticulated 
Python  of  the  same  age. 

Prof.  Newton,  to  whose  assistance  I  am  in 
many  ways  indebted,  has  drawn  attention  to  Dr. 
Weismann"s  "Essays  on  Heredity,"  particularly 
one  on  the  diu'ation  of  animal  life,  where  the 
uniformity  with  which  birds  maintain  their 
numbers,  which  I  have  before  referred  to,  is 
dwelt  upon,  and  several  other  questions  bearing 
on  the  age  of  birds.     Dr.  Weismann  is  of  opinion 


that  all  birds  and  mammals  outlive  the  period  of 
repniduction.  but  in  the  case  of  birds  the  facts 
collected  rather  show  the  contrary.  He  also 
thinks  that  only  in  the  largest  mammalia — 
whales  and  elephants — is  the  duration  of  life 
equal  to  the  longest-lived  birds,  but  we  require 
more  facts. 

So  far  as  birds  are  concerned,  the  points  on 
which  information  is  wanted  are  principallj-: — 

1.  Are    birds   of    some    families    longer-lived 

than  tho>e  of  others? 

2.  Do  female  birds  live  long-er  tlian  males? 

3.  Are  birds  which   are   long-  in   their  incuba- 

tion therefore  long-lived? 

4.  Do  large  birds  live  longer  than  small  ones? 

5.  Do    birds     in     general     live     as    long    as 

mammals? 
Do  birds  whi 
than  birds  which  lav  ten? 


THE  SHARP-TAILED  SPARROW  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
By  Foster  H.  Bk.\ckett,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  is  probably  one  of 
the  least  known  of  the  c<^mmon  birds  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Being  very  locally  distributed  during 
the  breeding  season,  conlined  to  the  salt-water 
marshes  during  the  migrations,  and  a  bird  of 
very  retiring  habits,  it  is  very  easily  overlooked. 
By  some  it  is  considered  a  rare  bird,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  marshes  about  Boston  where  it 
breeds  regularly;  and  on  the  South  River 
marshes  in  Marshheld,  where  most  of  these  ob- 
servations were  made,  it  is  very  abundant. 

This  sparrow  reaches  Massachusetts  from  the 
.south  about  the  middle  of  May.  the  20th  being 
the  tirst  date  I  have  recorded,  although  it  may 
occur  a  few  days  earlier.  When  they  first  arrive 
the  marshes  are  brown  and  bare,  and  the  birds 
are  then  found  along  the  small  creeks  and 
ditches  running  under  the  overhanging  banks 
or  skulking"  among  the  dry  reeds,  apparently 
anxious  to  escape  observation.  If  by  chance 
one  is  found  away  from  the  protection  of  the 
banks  or  rushes,  it  endeavors  to  conceal  itself  in 
the  scanty  cover,  running  rapidly  through  the 
short  grass,  looking  for  a  hiding  place,  and 
finally  disappearing  wherever  a  clump  of  grass 
or  bunch  of  reeds  gives  a  little  thicker  cover, 
returning  to  the  shelter  of  the  creeks  and  ditches 
as  soon  as  possible. 

At  first  the  birds  are  few  in  numbers,  but 
others  soon  arrive,  and  then  the  marshes  are 
literally  alive  with  them.  They  can  be  flushed 
every  few  yards  from  the  patches  of  new  growth 
which  has  now  attained  a  height  of  five  or  six 
inches. 

The  Acadian  Sparrows  arrive  about  the  same 
time  as  the  other  Sharp-tailed  Sparrows,  and  are 
found  associated  with  them  mitil  about  June  3, 
when  they  decrease  in  numbers,  and  finally  dis- 
appear, passing  to  their  breeding  places  further 
north. 

The  last  of  Mayor  first  of  June,  the  Sharp- 
tailed  Sparrows  leave  the  marshes,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  move  to  higher  and  drier  por- 
tions further  up  the  river,  where  there  is  less 
danger  of  high  tides.  Here  they  make  their 
home,    during    the    months   of   June    and    July, 


building  their  nests  and  raising-  their  voung, 
and  are  seldom  .seen,  until  the  young  are  able  to 
leave  the  nest,  unless  one  goes  espectally  in 
search  of  them. 

During  the  breeding  season,  the  males  make  a 
brave  but  rather  unsuccessful  attempt  at  sing- 
ing. Perched  upon  a  dried  weed-stalk,  reed  or 
other  convenient  perch,  they  utter  a  few  .short 
ga.sping  notes,  or  hovering  a  few  feet  above  the 
grass  they  gasp  out  a  husky  sputtering  warble 
and  iunnediately  drop  into  the  grass  as  if  stage 
struck  or  ashamed  of  their  performance.  The 
notes  are  so  feeble  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
heard  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  distant,"  and 
the  performance  seems  more  like  a  pantomime 
than  a  bona  fide  attempt  at  singing. 

At  this  .season  they  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  the  ground,  and"  are  very  reluctant  to  take 
wing,  doing  so  only  when  clo.sely  pressed,  and 
when  all  means  of  concealment  fails.  So  clo.sely 
do  they  cling  to  their  cover  that  one  can  almost 
step  on  them  before  they  will  fly,  and  then  they 
will  drop  into  the  first  available  place  of  con- 
cealment, to  run  rapidly  through  the  grass  and 
rushes  to  a  more  secure  retreat. 

Their  favorite  breeding  places  are  those  parts 
of  the  marshes  where  the  ground  is  very  .soft 
and  yielding,  and  will  not  bear  the  weiglit  of  a 
man  or  large  animal.  Here  they  build  their 
nests,  composed  of  dried  grasses  and  lined  with 
a  finer  quality  of  the  same  material,  carefully 
concealing  them  in  the  matted  grass,  and  fre- 
quently entering  them  by  a  tunnel  or  passage 
two  or  three  feet  in  length. 

In  marshes  where  there  are  no  bog-gy  places 
the  nests  ai'e  generally  placed  in  tussocks  of 
grass  along  the  banks  of  ditches,  concealed  as 
before  by  the  overhanging  grass.  The  eggs  are 
usually  four  or  five  in  number,  varying  from  a 
grayish-white  to  a  greenish-white."  and  finely 
speckled  with  bro%vn.  The  first  .set  is  laid  early 
in  June,  and  there  is  often  a  second  set  about 
the  middle  of  July. 

Alxnit  the  loth  of  July  the  birds  appear  among 
the  rushes  and  tall  grass  along  the  river  bank, 
accompanied   by    the   young,   which   are  curious 
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lookintc  little  speciinens,  with  short  stubby  tails, 
i  111  perfectly  feathered  heads  and  wiiiisrs.  and 
with  lef^s  and  feet  apparently  several  sizes  too 
larpe  for  them. 

They  have  not  as  yet  acquired  much  skill  in 
flyiiif;-,  and  ffo  floppiiiff  aloiif,^  for  a  few  yards, 
and  then  tumble  in  the  first  long-  grass  that 
comes  handy;  but  they  are  experts  in  running 
and  climliiiig",  and  seem  to  understand  how  to 
hide  themselves  as  well  as  the  old  biixls. 

After  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  along-  the 
banks  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  they  gradu- 
ally move  down  toward  its  mouth,  and  by 
August  loth,  they  are  abundant  all  over  the 
marshes.  They  are  now  very  tame  and  unsus- 
picious, and  can  be  easily  approached  and 
studied. 

At  low  tide  they  spend  much  of  their  time 
hunting  about  the  drift  left  on  the  river  bank, 
and  ruiiiiing  over  the  mud  of  the  creeks  and 
little  inlets  in  search  of  small  shells  or  other 
marine  life  left  by  the  tide;  but  as  the  tide  rises 
thev  are  driven  to  the  reeds  and  tall  grass  where 
they  rock  and  swing,  run  up  and  slide  down 
the  smooth  grass  stems,  and  go  throug-h  all  sorts 
of  acrobatic  feats.  In  some  cases  they  use  their 
tails   to   assist  in   climbing   about,  but   at  other 


times  they  rely  entirely  upon  the  strength  of 
their  feet  and  legs. 

Ill  flying  they  keep  very  low,  seldom  over  two 
feet  above  the  grass,  and  in  crossing  the  river 
they  generally  drop  down  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  water,  risings  ag'-ain  if  necessary  as  they 
reach  the  opposite  shore,  and  disappear  at  once 
in  the  thick  cover.  But  if  one  keeps  quiet,  they 
are  prettv  sure  to  be  seen  soon,  taking  a  sly 
peep  from  the  top  of  some  thick  clump  of  grass 
or  patch  of  reeds.  As  a  rule  their  flight  is  re- 
g-ular,  and  not  .so  jerky  as  that  of  many  of  the 
sparrows,  but  occasionally  they  make  one  or  two 
sharp  turns  as  if  undecided  where  to  go,  and  are 
very  apt  to  take  a  quick  turn  to  the  right  or  left 
just  before  disappearing  in  the  grass. 

If  wounded  they  immediately  make  for  the 
longest  and  thickest  cover,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  them  again. 

When  I  leave  my  little  friends  about  the 
middle  of  September,  they  are  still  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  river  banks  and  marshes;  but 
when  I  visit  them  again  in  the  middle  of  October, 
they  have  diminished  in  numbers,  and  by  the 
first  of  Novemlier  they  have  departed  for  their 
scnithern  home. 
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Editorial  Eyrie. 


NOTICE. 
Dr.  Cones  ha.s  retired  from  the  editorship  of 
The  OspkEV,  and  Dr.  Gill,  who  had  withdrawn 
his  name  from  the  April  and  May  numbers, 
assumes  control.  All  communications  of  every 
nature  and  description —editorial,  exchanges, 
hooks  for  review,  and  business  generallj' — should 
lie  addressed  hereafter  exclusively  to  The 
Oti'KKV  Co.,  321  and  323  4  "2  Street,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

ANNOUNCEMENT, 

As  adverti.sed  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  and 
editorial  page  of  each  number.  The  Osi'kev  will 
take  a  vacation  during  July  and  August  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precedent  established  before 
the  present  Company  took  possession.  If  the 
announcement  had  not  been  made  in  the  number 
of  the  present  volume  published  before  any  idea 
of  purchasing  the  Magazine  was  entertained, 
such  a  recess  would  not  have  been  indulged  in, 
but  the  announcement  having  been  made  we 
feel  impelled  to  act  upon  it. 

The  publication  will  be  resumed  with  the 
September  number,  and  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  infringe  on  the  rights  or  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  in  harmony  with  all  our 
scientific  brethren.  Care  will  be  taken  that 
the  contributions  to  the  Magazine  shall  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  it,  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  exposition  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  avifaunas  of  our  new  possessions  in  the 
Atlantic  as  well  as  Pacific  oceans,  and  current 
news  of  interest  to  ornithologists  will  be  given 


in  the  successive  numbers.     Pertinent  illustra- 
tions will  also  be  increased. 

The    Loncevity    of    Birds    and    other 

VERTKnK.\TKS. 

"Ever)'  species  of  animal  has  its  determined 
duration  of  life.  This  was  well  recognized  by 
Buffon:  he  even  sought,  and  was,  I  believe  the 
first  who  did  so,  the  physiological  law  of  this 
duration." 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  Flourens,  and  the 
thesis  was  sustained  at  length  in  his  work,  first 
published  in  1842,  entitled  "De  la  Longevite 
Humaine." 

The  g'eneralization  was  not  restricted  or  quali- 
fied as  applicable  only  to  any  one  class  or  group 
of  animals.  The  decision  of  that  ■'duration  of 
life"  was  even  attempted,  and  a  quasi-law  was 
enunciated.  It  was  an  idea  of  BuflFon's,  quoted 
by  Flourens,  that  the  "duration  of  life,  to  some 
e.xtent,  may  be  measured  by  the  time  of  growth; 
an  animal  which  acquires  all  its  growth  in  a 
short  time,  perishes  very  much  sooner  than 
another  which  is  longer  in  growing." 

The  stag  was  taken  as  an  illustration. 

As  the  stag,  says  Buffon  in  his  account  of  the 
animal,  "is  five  or  six  years  in  growing,  it  al.so 
lives  seven  times  five  or  six  years;  that  is,  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years." 

Flourens  comments  on  Buffon's  idea  in  the 
following  terms: 

"The  relatii>ii  juilnted  out  by  lUiflon  is  very 
near  the  truth.  He  says  that  every  animal  lives 
nearly  six  or  seven  times  as  long  as  the  term  of 
his  growth.  The  true  relation  is  five,  or  very 
nearly. 

"Man  being  twenty  years  growing,  lives  five 
times  twenty,  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  years. 
The  camel  is  eight  years  growing,  and  lives  five 
times  eight,  or  forty  years.  The  horse  is  five 
years  growing,  and  he  lives  five  times  five,  that 
is  to  say,  twenty-five  years;  and  so  with  the 
rest. 

"We  have  then,  finally,  a  precise  characteristic 
which  gives  us  accurately  the  duration  of  growth; 
the  duration  of  growth  gives  us  the  duration  of 
life.  All  the  phenomena  of  life  are  united  by 
the  following  chain  of  relations;— the  duration  of 
life  is  given  by  the  duration  of  growth;  the  du- 
ration of  growth  is  given  by  the  duration  of 
gestation;  the  duration  of  gestation,  by  the 
height  etc.,  etc.  The  larger  the  animal,  the 
longer  is  the  time  of  gestation.  The  gestation 
of  the   rabbit   is    thirty   days;  that   of  man   is 
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nine  iiiDiiths;  tliat  nf  tlio  eU-i)liaiit  i^  iioiiiiy  two 
years,  etc." 

Flourens  ])iistiilates  as  a  criterion  of  maturity 
the  union  with  the  bones  of  their  epiphyses. 

"As  hiuf;-  as  the  bones  are  not  united  to  their 
epii)hvses.  tlu-  animal  g-rows;  when  once  the 
bones  and  their  epiphyses  are  united,  the  animal 
grows  no  more."  In  man  this  union  is  effected 
"at  twenty  years  of  ag-e"  says  Flourens. 

The  subject  of  mammalian  long-evity  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  very  recently  in 
Nature,  for  January  S,  March  23,  and  May  11. 
A  curve  of  life  has  been  projected  by  Dr. 
W.  Ainslie  HoUis  (January  5.)  correlating  the 
"years  of  adolescence"  with  the  "years  of  poten- 
tial longevity",  and  his  conclusions  are  enun- 
ciated in  the  proposition:  The  ratio  of  length 
of  adoleseence  to  length  of  life  in  the  shortest 
lived  mammals  is  proportionately  less  than  it 
is  in  longer  lived  mammals". 

Mr.  Ernest  D.  Bell  (March  23)  follows  with 
the  proposition  that  "the  full  term  of  life  in  a 
mammalian  species  is  equal  to  ten  and  a  half 
times  the  period  of  maturity  divided  by  the  cube 
root  of  the  period  (of  maturity)"  and  gives  a 
mathematical  formula  embodying  the  proposi- 
tion. Soon  afterwards  (May  111.  he  thought 
the  formula  might  be  advantageously  modified 
by  substituting  10.1  for  10.5,  the  full  term  of  life 
then  being  supposed  to  be  "10.1  times  the  cubic 
root  of  the  square  of  the  period." 

Dr.  HoUis  admits  that  the  formula  confirms 
his  opinion,  and  adds  some  cases  of  domestic 
animals  which  "conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  curve  very  closely".     They  are  named  below. 


Guinea-pig 

English  Gre.vliound. 

C\it  (Miviu-t) 

Cat  (.leuuiuKs) 

Hog 

English  Hunter 


Observed 
length  of 
Ado  1 e - 
scence. 


7  months. 
1  year. 
1      •■ 


B«  ' 


Length  ot  Life. 


Observed 
by  curve. 


yrs  7  yi's 
.,      j2  .. 

■•  12  •• 
■■  IS  •• 
..       3,  .. 

"      35  •■ 


Computed 
by  form. 


7..f3  yrs. 
la.'i  ■■ 
10..')  •■ 
16117  ■• 
3(1.7  •• 
35.C3  •• 


Dr.  Hollis  adds  that  "the  age  at  which  growth 
ceases  in  man  differs  considerably  in  different 
individuals  of  the  same  race".  He  had  "in 
skiagraphs  observed  a  difference  of  upwards  uf 
three  years  in  the  ages  of  different  subjects,  at 
which  osseous  union  of  the  epiphyses  to  the 
finger-bones  was  effected."  Dr.  Hollis  thinks 
that  "the  age  of  twenty-five  years  for  man's  ces- 
sation of  growth  is  therefore  only  an  average 
one",  and  in  his  revised  curve  he  "reduced  the 
age  of  man  from  eighty  to  seventy-five  years." 


The  difference  between  Flourens  and  Dr. 
Hollis  in  estimating  the  longevity  of  man  of 
course  results  from  their  difference  of  uieaniiig 
as  to  longevity.  Flourens  meant  potential 
longevity;  longevity  very  rarely  obtained,  and 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances.  Dr. 
Hollis  restricted  it  to  average  or  ordinary  long- 
evity. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  fallacy  inherent  in 
all  the  "laws"  or  generalizations  thus  proposed: 
tliat  fallacy  is  the  assumption  that  a  rule  which 
holds  good  for  some  of  a  class  must  hold  good 
for  all.  There  is  no  rea.son  to  suppo.se  that  any 
one  of  the  "laws"  or  rules  is  of  universal  appli- 
cability for  any  single  class — mammalian  or 
other;  much  less  for  all  vertebrates.  Neverthe- 
less, the  tendency  among  terrestrial  placental 
mammals  apjjears  to  be  decided  and  of  great 
interest. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  kn<nv  whether  any  such 
relations  of  time  as  prevail  for  many  terrestrial 
mammals  at  least  exist  among-  birds.  Favorites 
as  they  are,  of  so  many  lovers  of  nature,  very 
little  tliat  is  exact  is  known  respecting-  the  dura- 
tion of  tlieir  life  or  tlie  epochs  of  that  life. 
Flourens  admitted  his  ignorance.  "I  know 
notliing  certain  of  the  duration  of  life  in  birds," 
says  he.  Others  who  knew  less  professed  to 
know  more.  Some  of  their  speculations  or  as- 
sumptions are  summarized  by  Flourens. 

"Hesiod"  says  Pliny,  "attributes  to  the  rook 
nine  times  our  life;  to  the  stag  four  times  the 
life  of  the  rook;  and  three  times  the  life  of  the 
stag  to  the  raven.  Hesioihis  cornici  novem 
nostras  attribuit  ietates.  quadruplum  ejus  cervis, 
id  triplicatum  corvis". 

"Buffon  thus  remarks  upon  this  passage  in 
Pliny:  In  taking  the  age  of  a  man  at  only  thirty 
years,  this  will  give  nine  times  thirty,  or  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years  for  the  rook,  one 
thousand  and  eighty  for  the  stag,  and  three 
thousand  two  hinidred  and  forty  for  the  raven. 

•'In  reihiciiig-  tile  life  of  man  to  ten  years,  this 
will  give  ninety  years  for  the  rook,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  for  the  stag,  and  one  thousand 
and  eig'^hty  for  the  raven,  which  is  still  extrava- 
gant. The  only  way  to  give  a  rational  meaning 
to  this  passage,  is  to  render  the  gcnca  of  Hesiod, 
and  the  atas  of  Pliny  by  years;  then  the  life  of 
the  rook  is  diminished  to  nine  years,  that  of  the 
stag  to  thirty-six,  and  that  of  the  raven  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  as  is  provided  by  observa- 
tion". 

Buffon,  adds  Flourens,  "is  quite  at  liberty  to 
comment  upon  Hesiod  and  Pliny  as  he  pleases, 
but  he  ought,  at  least,  to  tell  us  upon  what  facts 
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he  has  founded  his  assertion,  that  the  hundred 
and  ei^rhty  years  of  the  raven  are  proved  by 
observation." 

Flourens  continues:  "Fontenelle  quietly  nar- 
rates (for  in  this  matter,  he  had  almost  the  rijfht 
not  to  be  astonished  at  anj'thing,)  the  history  of 
a  parroquet  that  lived,  he  says,  nearly  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  This  parroquet  was  brought 
to  Florence  in  1833,  by  the  Grand  Duchess  de  la 
Rovere  d'Urbii  o,  when  she  came  to  marry  the 
Grand  Duke  F'erdinand,  and  the  princess  said 
then  that  this  parroquet  was  the  oldest  member 
of  her  family;  it  lived  at  Florence  nearly  a 
hundred  years. 

"When  we  give  to  it,  on  the  faith  of  the  words 
of  the  Grand  Duchess,"  said  Fontenelle,  "about 
twenty  years,  it  will  then  have  lived  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
longest  term  of  life  of  these  animals;  but  it  is 
at  least  certain,  from  this  example,  that  they 
can  attain  it". 

"The  swan  has  the  advantage,"  said  Buffon, 
"of  enjoying  to  an  extremely  advanced  age  its 
quiet  and  charming  existence.  Every  observer 
accords  to  it  a  very  long  life;  some  even  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  three  hundred  years,  which 
is  doubtless  an  exaggeration;  but  Willoughby, 
having  seen  a  goose,  which,  upon  sure  evidence 
had  lived  a  hundred  years,  did  not  hesitate  to 
Conclude  from  this  case,  that  th«  life  of  the 
swan  may  and  ought  to  be  longer,  both  because 
it  is  larger,  and  because  it  takes  longer  time  to 
hatch  its  eggs;  incubation  in  birds  correspond- 
ing to  the  time  of  gestation  in  animals,  and, 
perhaps,  having  some  relation  to  the  time  of 
growth  of  the  body,  which  is  proportionate  to 
the  duration  of  life.  The  swan  is  more  than 
two  years  in  growing,  and  this  is  a  long  time, 
for  in  birds  the  entire  development  of  the  body 
is  much  quicker  than  in  quadrupeds". 

"Willoughby  infers,  then,  the  long  life  of  the 
swan  from  that  of  the  goose,  which  could  be 
proved  to  have  lived  a  hundred  years. 

"This  certain  proof  of  a  hundred  years,  in  the 
case  of  the  goose,  reminds  us  of  the  hundred 
and  eighty  years  of  the  raven,  proved  by  obser- 
vation, which  Buffon  speaks  of". 

In  all  this,  there  was  nothing  fortified  by 
exact  dates  or  precise  references  to  the  sources 
of  information.  Many  data  were  scattered 
through  the  voluminous  literature  of  ornithology 
but  no  one  had  brought  such  data  together.  At 
length,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  the  distinguished 
ornithologist  of  Norwich,  (England,)  undertook 
the   task,  and   the   memoir  originally  published 


in  The  Ibis  and  now  republished,  with  many 
modifications  and  additions,  in  The  Ospkev  is 
the  result.  The  enumeration  is  not  exhaustive, 
but  it  is  very  u.seful,  and  furnishes  a  basis  for 
generalization,  to  some  extent. at  least. 

Mr.  Gurney  pas.ses  over  in  silence  the  records 
of  Buflfon  and  others  mentioned  by  Flourens. 
Doubtless  he  regards  them  as  unverified  state- 
ments not  worthy  of  association  with  those  he 
tabulates. 

Howconsiderable  the  advance  in  Mr.  Gurney's 
article  is  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
Prof.  Ray  Lankesters  work  "On  Comparative 
Longevity"  (ISTili  only  sixteen  forms  were  enu- 
merated in  the  body  of  the  text,  (eleven  on  the 
authority  of  Leopold  Grindon,)  and  most  of  them 
were  queried  as  uncertain.  Seven  additional, 
but  imperfect  observations  were  noticed  in  a 
note  Communicated  by  Darwin. 

Hut  almost  a  century  ag-o-in  the  clo.sing  year 
(18001  of  the  eighteenth  century— a  list  of  spe- 
cies who.se  ages  had  been  ascertained  was  given 
by  a  French  naturalist— Daudin.  In  Daudin's 
almost  forgotten  work,  Traite  Elementaire  et 
Complet  d'  Ornithologie,  (p.  126.)  twenty-seven 
species  are  enumerated  in  a  "Table  de  la  duree 
de  la  vie  de  quelques  oiseaux"  compiled  from 
Buffon  and  others.  The  ages  assigned  were  in 
almost  cases  rea.sonable  and  in  conformity  with 
those  since  a.scertained.  Daudin.  it  is  true, 
gives  300  years  to  the  Swan,  but  he  appends  an 
exclamation  of  doubt  -■■!" 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  no  such  ratios  be- 
tween the  size  of  a  bird  and  its  duration  of  life, 
its  period  of  embryological  development,  and  its 
period  of  adolescence  as  prevail  among  mam- 
mals. Nevertheless,  there  are  indications  that 
there  is  a  tendency  at  least  towards  an  exten- 
sion of  the  duration  of  life  among  some  large 
birds,  as  those  of  prey,  and  towards  the  retarda- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  full  livery  of 
perfect  maturity.  Even  this,  however,  is  not 
perfectly  proved,  and  there  are  indications,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  such  tendencies  may  be  a 
family  or  group  habit. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  yet  before  positive 
generalization  can  be  indulged  in  certainly. 
Such  observations  should  be  made,  and  can  be 
made  by  many  ornithologists,  whose  opportu- 
nities for  study  in  other  directions  may  be 
limited.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may  be  attempt- 
ed. It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  long  list  of 
species  catalogued  by  Mr.  Gurney,  only  one  re- 
ference  is   given   to   an  American   record— that 
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of  Wilson  for  the  Cardinal  (irosbeak.  The 
daily  and  weekly  papers  and  monthlies  of  the 
country  occasionall_v  record  the  death  or  exis- 
tence of  a  bird  that  has  lived  a  long  time,  but 
no  one  has  collected  such  observations  or  verified 
them.  The  neglect  being  thus  signalized,  and 
a  starting  jxnnt  given,  we  await  data.  We 
invite,  and  will  be  thankful  for,  authenticated 
records  of  longevity  or  ascertained  ages  of  any 
birds. 

A  few  words  may  be  acceptable  respecting 
the  pike  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gurney.  If  the  case 
were  well  authenticated,  Valenciennes  justly 
conditioned,  it  would  be  very  important  as  a 
positive  datum  in  the  "curious  question  of  the 
longevity  of  animals,  and  especially  that  of 
fishes".  Valenciennes,  however,  after  a  judi- 
cial analysis  of  various  accounts,  discredits  the 
occurrence  (Hist.  Nat.  Poissons,  18,  305-31.^). 
The  fish,  said  to  be  19  feet  long,  it  was  claimed 
had  been  taken  in  14'»7,  and  was  found  with  a 
copper  ring  attached  to  the  gill  indicating  that 
it  had  been  put  in  the  pond  in  1230 — 267  years 
before.  The  .skeleton,  said  to  be  preserved  at 
Mannheim,  was  evidently  fraudulently  made  up, 
as  it  had  many  more  vertebriC  than  it  should 
have  had. 

There  are  few  exact  data  respecting  the  age 
of   fishes,    but    it    is    well    ascertained    that  tlie 


range  is  very  great,  and  may  be  independent 
of  size.  For  example,  in  the  same  family,  there 
may  be  fishes  which  live  indefinitely,  and  others 
whose  cycle  of  existence  is  completed  within  a 
year.  Two  of  these  "annual  fishes"  occur  in 
]5ritish  water.s — the  Aphya  minuta  and  Crystal- 
logohiiis  A'illssoni.  These  become  periodically 
extinct,  existing  for  a  season  only  in  the  condi- 
tion of  eggs.  Others  of  the  family,  as  the 
common  rock  or  black  Goby — Cohius  nigcr — may 
live  for  many  years. 

The  number  of  eggs  or  young  in  fishes  is  de- 
termined by  other  factors  than  in  mammals  and 
birds.  There  is  an  imperfect  correlation  be- 
tween the  number  and  the  dangers  to  which  tbey 
are  subjected.  Thus,  some  fishes  which  take  no 
care  of  their  issue  and  whose  ova  may  be  posited 
so  that  many  fail  to  be  impregnated,  develop 
them  by  millions;  those  which  take  care  of  their 
ova  have  much  fewer,  viviparous  fishes  have 
still  fewer  offspring,  and  one  group  of  selach- 
ians— the  Devil  fishes— develop  a  single  young 
which  is  born  of  larger  size  than  most  other  full 
grown  fishes,  and  consequently  is  exposed  to  few 
dangers.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  that  the 
ova  vary  in  number  with  the  size  of  the  mother, 
a  large  Codfish,  for  instance,  having  many 
more  than   a  small  one. 


For  the  Future. 

Numerous  articles,  notes,  illustrations,  lettei's,  divide    the   article   of   Mr.   Gurney  and  the  com- 

and  book  reviews  are  on  hand,  and  .some  are  in  ments  on  it,  but  to  publish  them  together  in  the 

type,   but  their  publication   must  be  deferred  to  one  and  the  same  number, 
the  future.     It   has  been   thought   best   not   to 
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or  will  sell  cheap  for  cash;  no  eggs  wanted.  Write 
what  you  have  to  efler.  J.  Rothlisberger;  Brace- 
viUe,  111. 


FOR  EXCHANGE.— Carefully  prepared  sets  of 
Red-tailed  Hawk,  Whip-poor-will,  Kuby-throated 
Humming  bird  and  Kentucky,  Golden-winged  and 
Worm-eating  Warblers  (nests  with  Hummers  and 
Warblers)  to  exchange  for  others.  Especially  want 
sets  containing  abnormal  specimens.  J.  Warren 
Jacobs,  Wayne.sburg,  Pa. 


Biircl  Skifls,  n)air)fnal  Skills. 
Sets  of  Eggs  ai)d  l^csts, 
n)oat)tcct  Specifpet^s, 
I^iYa  Gila  t^opstets, 
fli-ci^acological  H^ntetiai, 

Etc. 

Museums  and  private  collections  suppled  at  reasonable 
figures.     Enclose  staii'p  for  list. 

QEORQE  F.  BRENINQER,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


AH  IMPROVEMENT  AFFIXED  ONLY  TO 

™=SMITnPR[MltRTYPtWRITtR 


f) 


%      EVERY  CHARACTER 


PERFECTLY  CLEANED 
BYA  FEW  TURNS 
OF  THE  BRU5H 
\\  ^  INSURES 
NEAT  WORK' 

AND 

CLEAN  HANDS 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ART  CATALOGUE 

^ESMITH  PREMIER  nPEWRITEF  CO. 


m 


SYRACUSE. 


NEW-YORK.U.S.A 


What  the  OSPREY  is  doing  tor 
lover  of  Birds. 


The  Plant  World 


is  doing  for  loeers  of  Botany.    You  cannot  thoroughly 
enjoy  Nature  without  both.    The  best  Botanists  write  for 
The  Plant  World,  and  while  the  articles  are  strictly  scien- 
tific, they  are  not  technical. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  to 

WILLARE  N.  CLDTE  k  CO,,  PnWlSliers.  BlDglaniptOIl,  N.  Y. 


FOR    SALE. 


Choice  North 
Dakota  Sets 


ten    per   cent    discount. 

PER  EGG. 

Am.  Avocet,  $  ,4U 

Wilson's  Phalarope,  .'25 

Kildeer,  .10 

Belted  Piping  Plover,  .hO 
Marbled  Godwit,  l.liO 

Bart.  Sandpiper.  .15 

Am.  Bittern,  .40 

Pr.  Sharp-tall  Grouse.  .20 
Ch. -Collared  Longspur.  '15 
Baird's  Sparrow,  1.25 

"     (end  blown),  .50 
Fer.  Rough-leg,  .75 

Swalnson's  Hawk,  .'20 

Marsh  Hawk,  .20 

Western  Horned  Owl.      .75 
Am.  Long  Eared  Owl.       .2i 
Ducks'  nest  o 

Eugene  S.  Rolfe, 


Personally    collected. 

Very  full  data.    Prepaid 

on  orders  exceeding  .$3.00. 

On  orders  exceeding  $10. 

No  exchange. 


PER  EGG. 

Short  Eared  Owl.           $  .40 
Western  Grasshopper 

Sparrow,  .20 

Western  Meadow  Lark,  .10 

Pr.  Horned  Lark,  .10 
Canvas-back  (down  only)  .40 

Ring-neck  Uuck,            "  .40 

Am.  Golden  Eye.  .-25 

Baldpate,  .25 

Gadwall,  .25 

Shoveller,  .15 

Pintail,  .15 

Green-winged  Teal,  .50 

Blue-winged  Teal,  .10 

Mallard,  .10 

Ruddy.  .15 
down.  25c.  extra. 

Minnawaukan,  N.   Dak. 


^^^^m.^^"^^^^^^^^^^^' 
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Burlington 


,     THE    BEST    LINE 

.  TO 

Denver,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis, 
i        Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Portland  and 
California  Points. 


1F^ 


SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST    CARS 
TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

k.  S.  CRAWFORD,  T.   P.  A.,  GALE<!-°"Rfi    III. 

W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent.  Galesburg,  III 


? SPORTSMEN  AND 
INATIRAUSTS 

SHOULD   SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

flDaine  Sportsman, 

Cbc  autboritv  on  Ibuntliw,  ffisbiiii]  anj 
IH.'mual  Ibistovv  in  tbc  State  of  /IBalnc. 

'     It  is  full  to  overflowinf.'  each  month  with  just  the  infor- 
mation that  visitors  to  Maine,  and  studecits  of  the  avi- 
fauna of  the  State,  wish  to  know. 
,     Twenty-four  pages  each  month,  .fsi  per  year,  postpaid 
;■  withm  the  Postal  Union.    Send  10  cts.  for  a  lare  sample  to 

j  HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bangor.  He. 

.      The  fipnrtxman  is  the  official  nryuii  of  the  United  Ormthol- 
oijisls  of  Maine. 


I  FOR  PEOPLE 
WHO  SPEND  nONEY 
:  FOR  ADVERTISING 


Printers'  Ink 


.  A  practical  publication  on  advertising,  containing  more 
information  in  its  .VJ  issues  per  year  than  can  be  learned 
by  experience  in  twice  that  t.me. 
,      Printers'  Ink  is  issued  weekly,  is  known  as  the  "Little 
^  Schoolmaster"  m  the  art  of  advertising,   and  costs  only 
1  $0  per  year.    A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of 
10  cents. 
Address  PRINTERS'  INK, 


lO  Spruce  Street, 


STcw  Yorlt. 


(LiFiATE 


•^SALT  RIVER 

VALLEYof 

Arizona  diid  the 
various 

HEALTH  RESORIS 
«>  NEW  MEXICO 

ARE   UNRIVALED   FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC   LUNG   AND  THROAT  DIS- 
EASES. HERE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE-  TEMPERATURE  AND  G0N6TANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TEMPeRATUBE.  MUniDITY.  HOT  SPRINGS 
SANATORIUMS.  COST  OF  LIVING. HCDICAL  ATTENDANGE, SOCIAL 
ADVANTAGES  tTG,AREC0NCI5tLY  TRtATtD  IN  DtSCRIPTIVt 
PAKPMLETS  ISSUED  BYTME  SflNTA  FE   ROUTE 
PHYSICIANS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  TMIS 
LITERATURE  IN  THE  HANDS    OF    INVALIDS. 
ADDRESS     W.J.  BLACK, 

G.RA,  A.T.eS.R  Ry. 

TOPEKA.KANSAi. 

OR    C.A.H1GGIN5, 

A.G.P.A..  CI-IICAGO. 


.^;! 


Bulletin  of  the 
Michigan    Ornithological    Club. 

Published  Quarterly  by  the  Club. 
Fifty  Cents  per  Year. 

Back  numbers  of  this  bulletin  can  be  furnished  at  the  j 
following  prices  only  ; 

Vol.1,  No.  1,  January,  1897,  -  -  40c. 
Vol  1,  No.  2,  April,  1897,  -  -  35c. 
Vol.  1,  No,  3-4,  July-December,  -  30c. 
Vol.  2,  No.  I,  January,  1898,  -  -  ISc. 
A  VERY  few  files  of  Vol.  1,  at  $1  postpaid.  . 

Clean  copies  of  Vol.  1,  No.   1.  January.  189T,  will  be  pur-! 
chased  by  the  managers. 

MULLIKEN  &  COLE, 
179  Central  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  ! 


FEATURES 


OF 
THE 


H. 


Tbe  only  Observation  Car  running  to 
New  York:  a  Parlor  Smoking  and  Li- 
brary Car  with  barber  shop  and  bath: 
commercial  and  general  news  reports 
fresh  from  the  wire;  colored  waiting 
maids  for  Invalids,  ladies  and  children! 
Compartment  Sleeping  Cars  with  all 
the  privacy  of  ones  own  bedroom:  and 
scores  of  comforts  and  conveniences 
emphasize  the  supremacy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Limited  as  the  ideal  train. 


R.  DERRING,   A.   G.    P.    Agt.,    248   South 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  will  furnish  full 
particulars  upon  application. 


■m^^^^^^^m 
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WANT.  FOR  SALE  AND  EXG4ANGE. 

Xotices  in  this  column  may  be  inserted  liy  subscribers 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  word,  with  a  mijiimum  of  ?5 
cents  for  each  insertion. 


FOR  SALE. — Choice  sets  with  original  data  for 
siale  at  reasonable  prices,  or  to  exchange  lor  desirable 
sets,  or  large  singles.  List  for  2c.  stamp.  Dr.  M.  F. 
Clerkley,  457  Greene  Street,  Augusta,  (jia. 

FOR  SALE.— Davies'  "Nests  and  p;2gs,"  6fth 
ed.,  anda  year's suliscription  to OspREV,  Recre.^tion, 
orauv  dollar  periodical  published,  for  {{2.50.  Row- 
ley's "Art  of  Taxidermy"  and  Davies'  "Nests  and 
Engs,"  both  prepaid,  5>3.45.  Benjamin  Hoog,  Ste- 
phentonn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.— Private  collection  of  1(00  nicely 
mounted  bn-ds  and  20U  .sets  of  eggs.  Will  sell  smgly 
or  by  the  lot.  Write  for  lists  and  terms  to  H.  M". 
Bacon,  .S6  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE. — Large  collection  of  mounted  North 
Au]eiican  Bn-ds  in  peifect  condition,  mostly  in 
natuial  testing  positions  nn  coujmon  stands,  Mus- 
eum siyle.  Also  .'^UJall  <ollt  ciioii  of  mounted  mam- 
mals. Will  sell  each  colled  inn  separate,  or  both  for 
$bOU  cash.  Birds  alone  $-100;  no  excnange.  J. 
Rothlisberger,  Braceville,  111. 


FOR  SALE. — My  entire  collection  of  eggs,  con- 
sisting of  500  sets.  For  list  anil  prices,  address  W. 
F.  Hill,  Lake  City,  Minn. 


m 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  AFFIXED  ONLY  TO 

™f5HITIlPREm[R  TYPEWRITER 


J     SEND-.F.OR  NEW  ARTGATALOGUE  : 

™^SrtlTM  PREMIER  TYPEWRiTEB  CO:  I 

SYKACtJSE,-  ■       .-     :'NEW-YORK.U.S.Ar 


m 


What  the  OSPREY  is  doing  for 
lover  of  Birds. 


WILL  EXCHANGE.- Studer's  Birds  of  North 
Ameiica,  new;  lUt  large  colored  plates  with  text; 
$40  edition  for  tir^t  class  specimens  of  mounted  birds 
or  will  sell  <'heai)  for  cash;  no  eggs  wanted.  Write 
what  vou  have  to  Gtfer.  J.  Rothlisberger;  Brace- 
ville, ill. 


FOR  EXCHANGE.— Carefully  prepared  sets  of 
Red-tailed  Hawk,  Whip-poor-will,  Ruby-throated 
Humming  bird  ami  Kentucky,  Golden-winged  and 
Worm-eating  Waiblers  (nesis  with  Hummers  and 
Warblers)  to  exchange  for  others.  Especially  want 
sets  containing  abnormal  specimens.  J.  Warren 
Jacobs,  Wayne.sburg,  Pa. 


Bifcl  Skii7S,  fHarpfnal  Skii7S, 
Sets  of  Eggs  at)d  l^csts, 
n)out)teci  Spccifnei7S, 
I*iva  Gila  i^oT)stets, 
flfcl^aeological  rrjatci-ial, 

Etc. 

Museums  and  private  collections  suppled  at  reasonable 
figures.    Enclose  stanp  tor  list. 

GEORGE  F.  BRENINQER,  Phoenix,  Ariz- 


The  Plant  World 


is  doing  tor  lovers  of  Botany.    You  cannot  thoroughly 
enjoy  Nature  without  both.    The  best  Bot-.mists  write  for 
The  Plant  World,  and  while  the  articles  are  strictly  scien- 
tific, they  are  not  technical. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  to 

WILLAPD  N.  CLOTE  &  CO.,  PuMlsliers.  BlDgliaiiipton,  N.  Y. 


FOR    SALE. 


Choice  North 
Dakota  Sets 


ten    per   cent    discount. 


Personally    collected. 
Very  full  data.    Prepaid 
on  orders  exceeding $3. W). 
On  orders  exceeding  $10. 
No  exchange. 


PKB  EGG. 
*  .40 


.\m.  Avocet. 
Wilson's  Phalarope. 

Kildeer.  .10 

Belted  Piping  Plover,  .50 

Marbled  God  wit.  1.00 

Bart.  Sandpiper,  .15 

Am.  Bittern.  .40 

Pr.  Sharp-tail  Grouse.  .20 

Ch.-Cdllared  Longspur,  -15 

Bairds  Sparrow.  1.25 
"     (end  blown),  .50 

Fer.  Rough-leg.  .75 

Swainson's  Haw-k,  .-20 

Marsh  Hawk.  .20 

Western  Horned  Owl.  .75 
Am.  Long  Eared  Owl. 


PER  EGG. 

Short  Eared  Owl.  $  .40 

Western  Grasshopper 

Sparrow,  .20 

Western  Meadow  Lark.   .10 
Pr.  Horned  Lark,  .10 

Canvas-back  (down  only)  .40 


Ducks'  nest  or 


Eugene  S.  Rolfe, 


Ring-neck  Duck.  .40 

Am.  Golden  Eye,  .85 

Baldpate.  .25 

Gadwall.  .25 

Shoveller,  .15 

Pintail.  .15 

Green-winged  Teal,  .50 

Blue-winged  Teal.  .10 

Mallard,  ,10 

Ruddy,  .15 
down,  25c.  extra. 

Minnawaukan,  N.  Dak, 


Burlindton 


-y^^^^^T^  ''-:^p^'^m 


THE    BEST    LINE 


Denver,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis, 
i        Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 

) 

Omaha,  5t.  Louis,  Portland  and 
California  Points, 


SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST    CARS 
'•  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORVIA. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS.  G.  P.  A..  Chicago. 

A.   S.   CRAWFORD,  T.  P.  A.,  Galesburg,  ILL. 

W.  H    SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent,  Galesburg,  III 


jSPORTSMHN  a^-d 
:  NATURALISTS 

SHOULD   SUI3SCIBE  FOB   THE 

fTDaine  Sportsman, 

Zbc  autbority  on  HJuntinq,  Ifisbin^i  an^ 
matural  tbistovt)  m  tbc  State  of  /TOainc. 

It  is  full  to  over-aowing  each  month  with  just  the  infor- 
mation thai  visitors  to  Maine,  and  students  of  the  avi- 
,  fauna  of  the  State,  wish  to  linow. 

I     Twenty-four  pages  each  month,  $1  per  year,  postpaid 
;  within  the  Postal  Union.    Send  10  cts.  for  a  lare  sample  to 

(  HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bangor,  He. 

(      The  SporL^iiHin  ix  lilt  offr'nil  nrgdn  of  the   I'idted  Ornithol- 
otjUU  of  JffiiDe. 


Wk  FOR  PEOPLE 
h^  WHO  SPEND  nONEY 
FOR  ADVERTISING 


Printers'  Ink 


A  practical  publication  on  advertising,  containing  more 
information  in  its  5-3  issues  per  year  than  can  be  learned 
by  experience  in  twice  that  t.me. 
Printers'  Ink  is  issued  weeltly.  Is  known  as  the  'Little 
I  Schoolmaster"  in  the  art  of  advertising,  and  costs  only 
I  $5  per  year.    A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of 
10  cents. 
Address  PRINTERS'  INK, 


lO  S|>rnce  Street, 


3iew"^'ork. 

b 


eSALTRIVm 

VALLE/of 

Arizona  end  the 

various 

>ii'^    HEAUH  RESORTS^ 
SaNEV  ME/ICO 

ARE  UNRIVALED   FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG   AND  THROAT  DIS- 
EASES. HERE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE-  TEMPERATURE  AND  CONSTANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TtMPeRATURE,  HUniDITY.  MOTSPRIWiS 
SANATORIUMS.GOST  OF  LIVING. MEDICAL  flTTENDANGE,&OCIAL 
ADVANTAGES  tTG,ARe  CONCISELY  TREATED  IN  DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETS  l5&UEDBYTnE  §ANTA  FE    ROUTE 
PMY5IC1ANS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  A&KED  TO  PLACE  TrtlB 
LITERATURE   IN  THE   HRND5    OF    INVALIDS. 

ADDRESS    W.J.BLACK. 

e.RA,  A.T.6SF  Ry, 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

OR    C.A.HIGGINS, 

A.G.P.A.,  CHICAGO. 


Bulletin  of  the 
Michigan    Ornithological    Club. 

Published  Quarterly  by  the  Club. 

Fifty  Cents  per  "V'ear.  i 

Hack  numbers  of  this  bulletin  can  be  furnished  at  the  i 
following  prices  only  .  / 

Vol.1,  No.  1,  January,  1897,  -  -  40c. 
Vol  1,  N),  2,  Aoril,  189/,  -  -  S^ic. 
Vol.  1,  No.  3-4,  Jjiy-Decembe'-,        -       30c.  ; 

Vol.  2,  No.  1,  January,  1898,  -  -  15l. 
A  VERY  few  files  of  Vol,  1,  at  SI  postpaid.         i 

Clean  copies  of  Vol.  1.  No.   1,  January,  It-'iJT.  will  be  pur-' 
chased  by  the  managers, 

MULLIKEN  &  COLE. 
179  Central  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan.  5 


FEATURES 


(IK 
THE 


ENNSVLVAMA  L1.\IITEI). 


The  only  Observation  Car  running  to 
New  York:  a  Parlor  Smoking  and  Li- 
brary Cikv  with  barber  shop  and  bath: 
commercial  and  general  news  reports 
fresh  from  the  wire:  colored  waiting 
maids  for  invalids,  ladies  and  children! 
Compartment  Sleeping  Cars  with  all 
the  privacy  of  one"s  own  bedroom:  and 
scores  of  comforts  and  conveniences 
emphasize  the  supremacy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Limited  as  the  ideal  train. 


H.  R.  DERRING,   A.   Q.    P.    Agt.,   248   South 

Clark  Street,  Chicago,  will  furnish  full 

particulars  upon  application. 


^4^?^^^^^^44^?$?^44^^5^,C$^J^|^.|^44J&4^^^44^4^^^ 


Want,  For  Sale,  and   Exchange. 

Aotices  in  this  colutnn  may  be  inserted  by  subset  iters  at 
the  rale  of  one  cent  a  word,  with  a  minimum  of  23  cents  for 
each  insertion. 


ADVERTISEMENTS   omitted  in  this  number 
will  appear  in  the  issue  of  October. 


wanted. — A  position  on  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion. Best  references  furnished.  For  particu- 
lars, address  J.  Rowland  Nowell,  Member 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  Anderson.  S.  C. 

DAVIE'S  "Naturalist's  Manual,"  a  key 
to  the  Thrushes,  Warblers,  Wrens,  Swallows, 
and  Tanagers.  Gives  full  directions  for  collect- 
ing bird's  eggs  and  skins,  mounting  birds,  and 
collecting  and  mounting  insects,  125  pages, 
paper.  $.35.  Cook's  "Birds  of  Michigan."  168 
pages,  illuminated  paper  covers,  many  illustra- 
tions, $.50.  Merriam.  "Fauna  of  Death  Valley," 
cloth,  $1.22.  Prepaid  at  these  prices.  Address, 
Ernest  H,  Short,  Albion.  N.  Y. 

MAYNARD'S  "Key  to  Eggs  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds,"  last  edition,  new,  ten  colored  plates 
and  cloth  binding,  prepaid,  $1.70.  Address  Er- 
nest H.  Short,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

DAVIE'S  "Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds."  second  edition,  illustrated,  paper,  pre- 
paid. $1.00;  4th  edition,  second-hand,  cloth,  in 
good  condition,  $1.75;  5th  edition,  new,  cloth, 
$2.25.     Address,  Ernest  H.  Short.  Albion.  N.  Y. 

DAVIE'S  "Methods  in  the  Kx\.  of  Taxidermy." 
The  standard  work  on  this  subject.  Cloth,  new: 
prepaid,  $4.35.  By  express  or  freight,  $4.00. 
Address.  Ernest  H.  Short,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— The  Osprey  of  Sept.  to  Dec. 
1896;  Feb.,  1897;  Sept.  to  Nov..  1897:  Jan.,  1898. 
We  ofTer  advance  subscription.  The  Osprey 
Co.,  141  E.  25th  St.,  New  York. 

FINE  SKINS  of  Roseate  Tern,  50c.;  Wilson's 
Tern.  35c.;  Osprey's  sets  of  three,  $1,  postpaid. 
Wanted,  pair  of  field  glasses.  A  share  of  your 
patronage  respectfully  solicited.  W.  W.  Worth- 
ington,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  Arizona  bird  skins  and 
eggs  for  sets  of  eggs  new  to  my  collection.  I 
particularly  want  sets  of  Sage  Grouse.  Sharp- 
tailed  Grouse,  Rock  Ptarmigan,  Purple  Gallinule. 
Limpkin.  Snowy  and  Louisiana  Herons.  Roseate 
Spoonbill.  Hairy  Woodpecker.  Yellow-bellied 
Woodpecker,  Seaside  Sparrow,  Grass-quit,  etc. 
Geo.  F.  Breninger,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

FOR  EXCHANGE.— First  class  sets  of 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  Magnolia  Warbler, 
Nashville  Warbler,  White-throated  Sparrow, 
Hermit  Thrush,  Cooner's  Hawk,  and  Duck 
Hawk,  for  good  sets.  Wyatt  Kent,  East  Walling- 
ford,  Vt. 

FOR  S.ALE. — My  collection  of  eggs,  egg 
tools,  etc.,  and  a  pocket  kodak:  all  first-class ■  or 
will  exchange  for  Vive  or  4  x  5  camera.  Send 
stamp  for  list.     E.  R.   Baker,  Fort  Collins,  Col. 


Bird  Skins,  Mammal  Sliins, 
Sets  of  Eggs  and  Nests, 
Mnunted  Specimens, 
Live  Gila  Monsters, 
Archaeological  Material, 

Etc. 

Museums  and  private  collections  supplied  at  reasonable 
figures.    Enclose  stamp  for  list. 

GEO.  F.  BRENINGER,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Features  of  the  Pennsylvania  Limited 

The  only  Observation  Car  running  to 
New  York;  a  Parlor  Smoking  and  Li- 
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BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THE  OSPREY. 

A  Few  Complete  Sets  of  Volume  Two  at  $1.50   Each. 

We  can  no  loiiocr  supply  VdluniL'  One  at  any  price. 

We  have  a  few  odd   numliers  of  Volume  One  at  an  average  price  of  fifty  cents  eacli. 

Prices     Quoted     in     this     Statement     are     Suhjeet     to     ArtVanee     Withoat     [Sotiee. 

Subscription    for    Volume    Two   will   be   accepted   at    $1.25,    until    further   notice. 
Order  promptly,  as  we  cannot  supply  many  numbers. 

Address  THE  OSPREY  COMPANY,  32i-323  4;i  Street  N.  W.;,Wasliiiigltn,  D.  C. 

THE  OSPREY  is  edited  by  Elliott  Coues  and  Theodore  Gill,  ivith  the  assistance 
of  WvLTER  Adajis  Johnson  aud  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 

Articles  intended  for  publication,  aud  Books  for  review,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor 
OF  THE  OSPREY,  172G  N  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Subscriptions  aud  Advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  The  ,  Publishers  of  the 
OSPREY",  331-323  4 J  Street  N.  W.,  Washingtou,  D.  0. 


Terms-  In  tlie  Unittil  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  SI. (10  a  year,  in  advance  ;  10  cents  a  number. 
European  Subscription  (to  H.  Kirlce  Swann,  European  .\gent,  10  Hanington  Street  K.  W.,  London,  Eng- 
land) §1.25,  net,  or  5  -,  or  ^  marks,  or  6  franc  ?0  c. 

THE  OSPREY  COMPANY,  321-323  4^<  Street  N.   W.,  Wasbirgton,  D.  (5. 


Publications  of  the  American  Ornithologists'   Union. 

THE,  AUK, 

A  Ouarterlv  Journal  of  Ornithology. 
1.  A,  ALLEN,  Editor.  FHAKK  M.  CHAPMAS,  ASSOC.  Eiltor. 

As  tlie  otticial  organ  of  tlie  Union,  "Tbe  Auk"  is 
the  leading  orniihological  pubUcation  of  tliis  country. 
Each  numlier  contains  about  100  pages  of  text,  a 
bandsomelv  colored  iilate,  and  other  illustrations. 
The  principle  articles  are  1}V  recognized  authorities, 
and  are  of  both  a  popular  aud  scientilic  nature.  The 
department  of  "Ueneral  Notes"  gives  brief  record 
of  new  and  interesting  facts  concerning  birds  con- 
tributed bv  observers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recent  ornilliological  literature  is  re- 
viewed at  length  and  news  items  are  commented  on 
bv  the  editors.  "The  Auk"  is  thus  indispensable  to 
tho.se  who  would  be  informed  oi  the  advance  mi>de  in 
the  studv  of  birds  either  in  the  museum  or  in  the 
field.  Price  of  current  volume,  $3.00.  Single  num- 
bers, 75  cts.  .  TT    1 

Check-List  of  North  American  Birds, 

The  text  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  recent 
chansies  in  nomenclature  and  species  and  sub- 
species 


described  since  ISOti  are  included,  while  the 


ranges  of  birds   have  been  entirely  re-written  and 
more  fullv  defined.     8vo.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.00. 

L.  S.  FOSTER, 

'Agent  for  the  Union  of  the  Sale  of  its  Publications. 
33  Pine  Street,  fle-vO  Yorti  Gitv. 


jfresb  from  tbe  iKUcst. 

The  BcLLETiN  or  The  Coocer  Ornitiiologicai^ 
Cluu  is  just  out.  This  live  Club  will  hereafter  pub- 
lish its  Proceedings  iu  the  form  of  a  bi-monthly 
Magazine  of  1(1  pages  and  cover. 

Edited  by  Chester  Barlow,  associated 

with  H.  R   Taylor  and  Howard  Robertson. 

The   initial  number    contains    the  first  published 

portrait  of  Dr.  James  Q.  Cooper, 

together  with  a  Valuable  Sketch  of  his  life's  work 

Other  features  are— Nfstine  of  the  Fulvous  Tree 

Duck, — apapercontaining  hitherto  unknown 

facts  concerning  this   Duck's  nest  and  eggs. 

"Spring -Migration  in   the  San   Gabriel  Valley," 

bv  Horace  Uaylord. 
"Nesting  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Jay,"  by  R.  H.  Beck. 
"Observations  on  the  Black  Pbo-be,"  by    J.    B. 

.lewttt.  Newsv  notes,  &c.,  &c. 
The  Bri.iETix  will  be  replete  with  breezy  and 
valuable  articles  from  the  pens  of  all  the  live  field 
workers  of  California.  Every  Eastern  student  who 
would  keep  apace  with  the  growth  of  (Ornithology 
in  the  West  should  subscribe  at  once.  One  Dollar 
a  Year.     Sample  Copies,  20  cents. 

INo     Free     Samples. 

Ordeis  forsuniples  sboulo  be  .sent  to  C.  Barlow.  Editoi- 
in-  Chief,  Santa  Clara.  Cal.  Subscriptions  to  Donald 
A.  Cohen.  Alameda,  Cal. 


WANT,  FOR  sALc  AND  EX(^HANGE.       r:T:Tr^rrTr:~rrrr::^.rrrr: 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  AfFJXED  ONLY  TO 

™eSHITIII>HHI[RffiPlM«ITER 


Xofices  in  thill  coliiuni  iiirui  he  inserted  lii/  subucribers 
at  the  ride  lit  o'le  rent  a  wnril,  in'tli  ii  minlinum  of  -?d 
centu  fur  enrh  insertion. 


I! 


FOR  SALE.— A  collection  of  Bird  Skins,  moslly 
made  by  mystlf  in  S.  E,  lowii;  a  chance  to  get  a 
series  of  line  bkins  of  native  birds  cheap.  500  skins, 
over  200  species.     W.  E.  Praeger,  Urbana,  111. 


I  P  \Y  C.\Sll  for  OscRKY,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Xov.,  Dec. 
ISOtJ;  Feb.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  1897;  Jan.  1S9S;  or 
ivill  exchange  other  nundjers  for  them.  Walter  A. 
.Johnson,  associate  E'litor  of  The  Osprev,  137  West 
lOJd  Sireet,  iS'ew  York  City. 


Have  Inrge  lot  extra  copies  Osprey  inclnding 
.several  of  Sept.  and  Nov.  1S9H,  and  Nidologist  in- 
cluding Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  189M. — All  now  very  rare. 
Make  cash  otters.  Will  sell  Nidologist,  Vols.,  I,  II, 
III,  complete,  tine,  bound  in  one  Vol.,  1?-5.00  de- 
livered. A  Bargain.  Perfect  KombiCauiera,  |I  .50 
Vols.  15,  K>  and  17,  Ornithologist  and  Oologist, 
complete,  $1.00  per  vol.  or  §2..50  lot.  Will  consider 
exchange  for  items  wantpd,  viz:  Hat' h's  Birds  of 
!\Iinnesota,  Fisher's  Hawks  and  Owls,  Coues'  Birds 
ofDakota  ami  Jlontana,  Langille's  Our  Birds  in 
their  Haunts.  Eugene  S.  Rolfe,  Minnewauken,  N. 
Dakota. 


TELESCOPE.— Will  pay  cash  for  second-hand 
telescope,  mounted  on  tripod,  of  power  that  brings 
objects  distinctly  near  from  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles.     Address:  Telescope,  care  "Tbe  Ospkey." 


CAMERAS.— SnialU St  3*  x  3.V  made.  Folds  up 
with  smallest  Double  Plate  holder  to  4}  x  4}  x  1\ 
inches.  Carried  in  pocket.  Fine  achromatic  lens, 
time  and  "snap"  shutter,  o  iliaphragms  View  finder. 
Regular  price,  ^7. 50,  a  few  only  JiS  OU  cash.  Very 
best  for  Naturalists.  Write  at  once  for  description. 
J.  O.  Dunn,  3(10  E.  39th  St.,  Chicago. 


WILL  EXCHANGE.— Studer's  Birds  of  North 
America,  new;  119  large  colored  plates  with  text; 
$10  edition  for  tirst  class  specimens  of  mounted  birds 
or  will  sell  cheap  for  cash;  no  eggs  wanted.  Write 
what  vou  have  to  etfer.  J.  liothlisberger;  Brace- 
ville.  111. 


B'ltd.  Skit7s,  fTJamrnal  Skit)s. 
Sets  of  Eggs  apcl  ^ests, 
rr)oUt)tecl  Specinr7Cf7S, 
Liva  Gila  >(loi7Sters, 
fifciiaeological  fnatcrial, 

Etc. 

Museums  and  private  collections  suppled  at  reasonable 
figures.    Enclose  staii'p  for  list. 


EVPRY  CHARACTER 
Kmm  CLEAMED 
BY  A  FEW  TURNS 
OP  THE  BRUSH 
^>,  ^  iNSURes 
HEAT  WORK 

ANO 

CLEAN  HANDS 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ART'CATAUSGUE  "" 

^'SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO.  I 

SYRACUSE.  NE^-YORK,U.S.A 


What  the  OSPRKY  is  doinp  for 
lovers  of  Birds. 


The  Plant  World 


is  doins:  for  lo^'ers  of  Botany.     You  cannot  thorontrhly 
enjoy  Xature  without  both.    The  best  BotT.Dists  write  for 
The  Plant  World,  and  while  the  articles  are  strictly  scien- 
tific, they  are  not  technical. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  to 

WILLARD  N.  CLOTE  &  CO.,  PnDlishers.  BiDgbaiiipton.  M.  Y. 


FOR    SALE. 


Choice  North 
Dakota  Sets 


ton    per    ceut    discount. 


Personally    collected. 
Very  full  data.    Prepaid 
on  orders  exceeding  $3.00. 
On  orders  exceeding  $10 
No  exchange. 


PER  EGG. 
.f  .41) 


Am.  Avocet. 
Wilson's  phalarope 
Kildeer,  .10 

Belted  Piping  Plover,  .aO 
Marbled  Godwit,  1.00 

Bart.  Sandpiper,  .15 

Am.  Bittern,  .40 

Pr.  Sharp-tail  Grouse.  .20 
Ch. -Collared  Longspur,  -Lt 
Baird's  Sparrow.  1.2.=i 

"     (end  blown).  .50 
Fer.  Rough-leg.  .".t 

Swainson's  Hawk,  .'20 

Marsh  Hawk.  .20 

Western  Horned  Owl.      .75 
Am.  Long  Eared  Owl,       .20 
Ducks'  nest  or 


PER   EGG. 

Short  Eared  Owl.  $  .40 

Western  Grasshopper 

Sparrow,  .20 

Western  Meadow  Lark,   .10 
Pr.  Horned  Lark.  .10 

Canvas-back  (down  only)  .40 
Ring-neck  Duck,  .40 

Am.  Golden  Eye.  .'25 

Baldpate,  .25 

Gadwall.  .25 

Shoveller,  .15 

Pintail,  .13 

Green-winged  Teal,  .50 

Blue-winged  Teal,  .10 

Mallard.  .10 

Ruddy,  .15 

down,  25c.  extra. 


QEORQE  F.  BRENINQER,  Phoeni.x,  Ariz.      Eugene  S.  Rolfe,  Minnawaukan,  N.  Dak. 


Burlington 
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4-^     THE    BEST    LINE 


I  Denver,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis, 
I        Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
I  Omaha,  5t.  Louis,  Portland  and 
»  California  Points. 


^  SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST    CARS 
'I?  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORXIA. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

A.   S.   CRAWFORD,  T.  P.  A.,  GALEso-Rn    III. 

W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent.  Galesburg,  III 


fl SPORTSMEN  AND 
^NATLiKALISTS 

jSu  sHt'i'LD  srusrniiiE  for  the 

f     fIDaine  Sportsman, 

/Lj  Zbc  nuthoiitv  on  Iftimting.  Ifisbinq  anj 

fV  manual  Hjistoiv  in  tbc  State  of  /TOaiiic. 

^i^  It  is  full  to  overflowiDii  o:ich  mouth  with  just  the  infor- 
aL  niation  that  visitors  to  Maine,  aucl  students  of  the  avi- 
fV  fauna  of  the  State,  wish  to  know. 

t'  Tuf nty-four  paires  each  mouth.  $1  per  year,  postpaid 
i  Within  the  I'ostal  Union.  Send  10  cts.  for  a  lare  sample  to 
i  HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bangor,  He. 

^%  Tlie  Sportsman  is  the  officUil  organ  of  the  United  Ornitliol- 
fr\  agists  of  Maine. 


^  FOR  PEOPLE 

^i  WHO  SPEND  nONEY 

4^  FOR  ADVERTISING 


Printers'  Ink 


,  A  practical  publication  on  advertising,  containing  more 
information  in  its  5-2  issues  per  year  than  can  be  learned 
by  experience  in  twice  that  t.me. 
Printers'  Ink  is  issued  weekly,  is  known  as  the  "Little 
i  Schoolmaster"  m  the  art  of  advertising,   and  costs  only 
I  $5  per  year.    A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of 
10  cents. 
Address  PRINTERS'  INK, 


lO  Spruce  Slreet, 


New  Vorli. 


rr SALT  RIVER 

VALLE/of^ 

Arizona  dnd  the 
vdriotis 

i.       HEALTH  RESORTS 
'uJ^EVME/ICa 

ARE  UNRlVAliD  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LONG   AND  THROAT  DIS- 
EASES.HERE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE:  TEMPERATURE  AND  CONSTANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TtnPERATURE.  HUrllDITY.  MOTSPRINCS 
SANATORIUI'AS.  COST  OF  LIVING. nEDICAL  ATTENDANGE,&0C1AL 
ADVANTAGES.tTG.AntCONCIStLY  TRERTtD  IN  DtSCRlPTIVt 
PAMPniETS  ISSUED  BYTME  SflNTA  FE    ROUTE 
PHYSICIAN6  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  TMIS 
LITERATURE   INTME   HRI^DS    OF    INVALIDS. 
ADDRESS      W.J.  BLACK. 

G.RA,  A.T.6SR  Ry. 

TOPEKA.KANiAS. 
OR      C.A.HIGGINS. 
A.G.P. A-  CHICAGO. 


U^ 


Bulletin  of  the 
Michigan    Ornithological 


Club. 


Published  Quarterly  by  the  Club.  ; 

Fift.v  L'euts  per  Year. 

Sample  copy,  to  tho^e  who  h;i\e  uul  li;  d  oue    fur  4  cents  ' 

in  8Uuu|.s.  e 

Back  numbers  of  this  ifulleiiu  can  be  furuishecl  at  the  ^ 

following  prices  only  j 

Vol.1,  No.  1,  January,  1897,      -      -  50c. 

Vol    1,  Nj.  2,  April,  1897,         -       -  50c. 

Vol.  I,  No.  3-4,  JulyDeceniber  1897,  30c.         ' 

Vol.  2,  No.  1,  Janizary,  1898,     -      -  15l.          , 

Vol    2,  No.  2,  April,  1898,           -  20c.        ; 

Copies  of  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1  and  2  will  be  purL'hnsetl  by  the  ' 
maniigemtnt.    Only  two  complete  tiles  for  sale. 

Leon.  J.  roL-\  l-Mi  oriuCh'ef,  ^ 

7U3  Church  Street.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
W.  Eaki>  MuLLiKEN.  liuisDcss  Macjiger,  ' 

Grand  Kapids.  Mich. 


FEATURES  .°H^E  PENNSYLVANIA  LnilTEl). 

The  only  Observation   Car  runuinj^  to  ' 

New  York:  a  Parlor  Smoking  and  Li-  ! 

brary  Car  with  barber  shop  and  bath:  r 

commercial   iind  general  news  reports  , 

fresh  from  the   wii-e:   colored  waiting  ' 
maids  for  invalids,  ladies  and  children! 
Compartment  Sleeping-  Cars    with    all 

the  privacy  of  one's  own  bedroom:  and  * 

scores  of    comforts    and    conveniences  ' 

empbnsize  the  supremacy  of  the  Penn-  1 

sylviinia  TJmited  as  the  ideal  train.  (• 

H.  R.  DERRING,   A,  G.    P.    Agt.,   248  South 

Clark  Street,  Chicag;o,  will  furnish  full 

particulars  upon  application.  , 


^^^m'7^^'^^^^^m'?^^^^^^^^^^>^^^4^'i 


WANT,  FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE.  i'Z^:^^^-^^'^^^ — ^^' 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  AFFIXED  ONLY  TO 

^"Sm  P|fHI[RTYPtWRITtR 


Notices  in  tliis  cnhunn  mail  he  innerted  hji  subscribers 
at  the  riite  of  one  cent  a  won!,  inVi  a  mininnun  nf  25 
ceitis  for  eacli  insertion. 


FOR  SALK.— A  collection  of  Bird  Skins,  mostly 
made  by  myself  in  S.  E.  luwa;  a  iliam-e  to  pet  a 
series  of  fine  skins  of  native  liirds  cheap.  500  skins, 
over  200  species.     W.  K.  Praeger,  I'rbana,  III. 

I  P  \Y  C.\SH  for  I )si-ki.;y,  Sepi..  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dee. 
lS9(j;  Feb.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  ISov.  1.S07;  Jan.  1S9S;  or 
will  exclianjje  otlitr  nimibers  for  them.  Waller  A, 
Johu^on,  associate  Ivlitor  of  TiiK  Uspuey,  137  West 
103d  Street,  Kew  York  City. 


Have  birge  lot  CNtra  copies  Osi'uh.v  includini: 
several  of  Sept.  and  Nov.  IStlii,  anil  Niilologist  in- 
cluding Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  !,S!i:j. — All  now  verv  laie. 
Make  cash  otfers.  Will  sell  Nidologist,  Vols.,  I,  II, 
III,  complete,  tine,  bound  in  one  Vol.,  $5.00  de- 
livered. A  Bargain.  Perfect  Konilii  Camera,  $1  50 
Vols.  15,  10  and  17,  Ornithologist  and  Oologist, 
complete,  $1.00  per  vol.  or  8-.50  lot.  Will  considtr 
exchange  for  items  uant^'d,  viz:  Hat'  h's  Birds  of 
-Minnesota,  Fisher's  H;n\ks  and  Owls.  Coues'  Birds 
of  Dakota  and  Montana,  I.angille's  Our  Birds  in 
their  Ha'.mts.  Eugene  S.  Kolfe,  Mirdwunnken,  N. 
Dakota. 


TELESCOPE.— Will  pay  cash  for  second-hand 
telescope,  mounted  on  tripod,  of  power  that  brmgs 
objects  distinctly  near  from  distance  <f  four  or  live 
miles.     Address:  Telescope,  care  "The  Osi-rkv." 

CAMERAS.— SmalU St  3J  x  3J  made.  Folds  up 
with  smallest  Double  Plate  holder  to  4]  x  Jj  x  ].l 
inches.  Carried  in  pocket.  Fine  achromatic  lens, 
time  and  "snap"  shutter,  3  diaphragms  View  finder. 
Regular  price,  'f'7.50,  a  few  only  ^b  00  cash.  Very 
best  for  Naturalists.  Write  at  once  for  description. 
J.  O.  Dunn,  3(iO  E.  39th  St.,  Chicago. 


WILL  EXCHANGE.— Studer's  Birds  of  North 
America,  new;  110  large  colored  plates  with  text; 
$-10  edition  for  first  class  specimens  of  mounted  liin-!s 
or  will  sell  chea])  for  cash;  no  eggs  wanted.  Write 
what  vou  have  to  otfer.  J.  Rothlisberger;  Brace- 
ville,  ill. 


Biird  Skills,  fr)afnrnal  Skills. 
Sets  of  Eggs  and  r>(ests, 
n)oat)ted  Specifpens, 
I,iva  Gila  Isflonsters, 
fifcliaeological  rOaterial, 

Etc. 

Museums  and  private  collections  suppled  at  reasonable 
figures.    Enclose  stan^p  for  list. 

GEORGE  F.  BRENINQER,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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EVERY  CHARACTER 
PERFEQCf  CLEANED 
BVAFEWTURNS 
OP  THE  BRU5H 
V,  :=:  INSURES. 
C^NEAT  WORK 

-  AND 

CLEAN  HANDS 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ART  CATALOGUE 

TH'SNITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO.  I 

SYRACUSE."  NEW-YORK,  U.S.  A 
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What  the  OSPREY  is  doing 
lovers  of  Birds. 


for 


The  Plant  World 


is  dointf  for  lovers  of  Botany.     You  cannot  thoroughly 
enjoy  Nature  without  both.    The  best  Botanists  write  for 
The  Plant  World,  and  while  the  articles  are  strictly  scien- 
tific, they  are  not  technical. 
Send  for  u  sample  copy  to 

WILLAPD  N.  CLOTE  &  CO.,  Publlsliers.  BlDglamptOll,  N.  Y. 


FOR    SALE. 


Choice  North 
Dakota  Sets. 


Personally  collected. 
Very  full  data.  Prepaid 
on  orders  exceeding:  ^3.00. 
On  orders  exceeding  $10 


ten    per   cent    discount. 

Xc 

exchange. 

PER  EGG. 

PER 

EGG. 

.\m.  Avocet.                     % 

.40 

Short  Eared  Owl. 

$  .40 

Wilson's  Phalarope. 

.■Xh 

Western  Grasshopper 

Kildeer. 

.10 

Sparrow. 

.20 

Belted  Piping  Plover. 

.SO 

Western  Meadow  Lark.   .10 

Marbled  Godwit.              1.00 
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.10 

Bart.  Sandpiper. 

.lb 

Canvas-back  (down  on 

V).40 

Am.  Bittern, 

.411 

King-neck  Uuck. 

.40 

Pr.  Sharp-tail  Grouse. 

.•-'0 

Am.  Golden  Eve. 

.-35 
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•l."i 
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.95 

Baird's  Sparrow.               : 

.-J.T 
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.25 

"     (end  blown). 

..)0 

Shoveller. 

.15 

Fer.  Rough-leg. 

.  lO 
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.15 
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.•JO 

Green-winged  Teal, 

.50 

Marsh  Hawk, 

.-.'O 

Blue-winged  Teal. 

.10 

Western  Horned  Owl. 

.  (.1 

Mallard. 

.10 

Am.  Long  Eared  Owl. 

.'iO 

Ruddv. 

.15 

Ducks'  nest 

or  down,  25c.  extra. 

Eugetie  S.  Ro'fe 
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Minnawaukan,   N, 
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by  experience  in  twice  that  t  me. 
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New  Tork. 
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OF  CHRONIC    LUNG   AND  "RAROAT  DIS- 
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EQUABLE:  TEMPERATURE  AND  G0N5TANT  SUNSHINE. 
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The  only  Observation  Car  running  to 

New  York:  a  Parlor  Smoking  and  Li-  \ 

brary  Car  with  barber  shop  and  bath:  i 

commercial  and  general  news  reports 

fresh  from  the   wire:   colored  waiting 

maids  for  invalids,  ladies  and  children! 

Compartment  Sleeping  Cars    with    all 

the  privacy  of  one's  own  bedroom:  and  < 

scores  of    comforts    and    conveniences  * 

emphasize  the  supremacy  of  the  Penn-  S 

sylvania  Ijimitcd  as  the  ideal  train.  [ 

H.  R.  DERRING,   A.   G.    P.    \%i.,   248   South* 

Clark  Street*  Chicago,  will  furnish  full 

particulars  upon  application. 


WANT,  FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Koikes  in  (his  column  may  be  inserted  hy  subscribers 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  word,  vilh  n  mini  inn  in  of  •?o 
cents  for  eacti  insertion. 


FOR  SALE.— Choice  sets  with  original  data  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices,  or  to  exchange  for  fiesiral)le 
sets,  or  large  singles.  List  for  2c.  stamp.  Dr.  M.  F. 
Clerkley,  457  Greene  Street,  Augusta,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE.— Davies'  "Nests  and  Eggs,''  fifth 
ed. ,  and  a  year's  .suliscription  to  Osi'Kev,  Recreation, 
oranv  dollar  periodical  puhlishdl,  for  $2. .50.  Row- 
ley's "Art  of  Taxidermy"  and  Davies'  "Nests  ami 
Eggs,"  both  prepaid,  $3.45.  Benjamin  Hoog,  Ste- 
phentown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.— Private  collection  of  UOO  nicely 
mounted  bnxls  and  20(t  sets  of  eggs.  Will  sell  smgly 
or  by  the  lot.  Write  for  lists  and  terms  to  H.  M. 
Bacon,  36  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE. — Large  collection  of  mounted  North 
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F.  Hill,  Lake  City,  Minn. 

WILL  EXCHANGE.— Studer's  Birds  of  North 
America,  new;  119  large  colored  plates  with  test; 
$40  edition  for  first  class  specimens  of  mounted  birds 
or  will  sell  chea])  for  cash;  no  eggs  wanted.  Write 
what  vou  have  to  ctier.  J.  Rotblisberger;  Brace- 
ville, in. 
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Humming  bird  and  Kentucky,  Golden-winged  and 
Worm-eating  Warblers  (nests  with  Hummers  and 
Warblers)  to  exchange  for  others.  Especially  want 
sets  containing  abnormal  specimens.  J.  Warren 
Jacobs,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 


Bifd  Skii7s,  fHafpfnal  Skit)s, 
Sets  of  Eggs  ELt)d  Nests, 
n)oai7tecl  Specimens, 
Liva  Gila  J^oi)stets, 
Pfcl^acological  fTJatei-ial, 

Etc. 

Museums  and  private  collections  suppled  at  reasonable 
figures.    Enclose  stanp  tor  list. 

QEORQE  F.  BRENINQER,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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What  the  OSPREY  is  doiDK  for 
lover  of  Birds. 


The  Plant  World 


is  doing  for  lovers  of  Botanv.    You  cannot  thoroughlY 
enjoy  Nature  without  both.    The  best  Botanists  write  for 
The  Plant  World,  and  while  the  articles  are  strictly  scien- 
tific, they  are  not  technical. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  to 

f  ILLARD  N.  CLnTE  &  CO.,  Pmilslers.  BlnHaniiitoii,  N.  Y. 
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Choice  North 

Personally    collected. 

Dakota  Sets, 

Very  full  data.    Prepaid 
on  orders  exceeding  $3.00. 

On  orders  e.'cceedine  «10 

ten    per   cent    discount.    No  exchange. 

PER  EGG. 

PER  EGfi. 

.■\m.  Avocet.                     $  ,40 

Short  Eared  Owl.           $ 

40 

Wilson  s  Phalarope,          ,-35 

Western  Grasshopper 

Kildeer,                               .10 

Sparrow, 

,?o 

Belted  Piping  Plover,       .50 

Western  Meadow  Lark, 

10 

Marbled  Godwit,              1.00 

Pr.  Horned  Lark. 

III 

Bart.  Sandpiper,                 ,15 

Canvas-back  (down  only) 

.40 

Am,  Bittern,                       ,40 

Rmg-neck  Duck. 

40 

Pr,  Sharp-tail  Grouse.     .'.JO 

Am,  Golden  Eye. 

•?5 

Ch. -Collared  Longspur,    -15 

Baldpate, 

"=> 

Baird  s  Sparrow,              1,25 

Gadwall. 

"5 

"     (end  blown).  .30 

Shoveller. 

15 

Fer.  Rough-leg.                  .75 

Pintail. 

15 

Swainson'sHawk,             .30 

Green-winged  Teal, 

tO 

Marsh  Hawk,                      ,20 

Blue-winged  Teal, 

in 

Western  Horned  Owl.      ,73 

Mallard, 

10 

Am,  Long  Eared  Owl.       ,20 

Ruddy. 

It 

Ducks'  nest  or  down,  25c.  extra. 

Eugene  S.  Rolfe, 

Minnawaukan,  N.  De 

k. 

Buflington 
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fauna of  the  State,  wish  to  know. 
',     Twents'-tour  pages  each  month,  $1  per  year,  postpaid 
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FuhUcaiioiis  of  the  American  Ornithologisis'   Inion. 

THn  AUK, 

A   Ouarterly  JoQrnal  of  Ornithology. 

I.  A.  ALLEN,  Editor,  FKANK  M.  CHAPMAN,  ASSOC.  Editor. 

As  the  otlicial  organ  of  the  Union,  "The  Auk"  i.s 
the  leailinp:  ornithological  publication  of  this  country. 
Each  number  contains  about  lUU  piigf s  of  text,  a 
h:ini.lsomely  coloreil  i>late,  and  other  illustrHtiqns. 
The  principle  articles  are  by  recognized  authorities, 
anil  are  of  lioth  a  popular  aiul  stienlitic  nature.  The 
department  of  "General  Notes"  givns  l)ri(  f  record 
of  new  and  interesting  facts  concerning  biriis  con- 
tributed by  observers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recent  ornitliological  literature  is  re- 
viewed at  lengtli  and  news  ituns  are  commenteil  on 
by  tlie  editors.  "The  Auk"  i.s  thus  indispensable  to 
those  wlio  would  be  informed  of  theadvaiwe  nudein 
the  studv  of  birds  eiltier  in  the  museum  or  in  the 
iield.  Price  of  current  volume,  §3.00.  Single  num- 
bers, 7.")  cts. 

Check-List  of  North  American  Birds. 

The  text  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  recent 
changes  in  nomenclature  and  species  and  sub- 
species described  sini«  ISOti  are  included,  while  the 
ranges  of  birds  have  been  entirelv  re-writte n  and 
more  fuUv  defined.     Svo.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.00. 

L.  S.  FOSTER, 

Ji/riit  for  Ihf.   Union  of  llie  ,Vnlp  of  ils  Piihlvalkms. 
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iigii)  Mitiny  superior  "IMrd"  puhlications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  ('roppnl  by  the  way.  Tuic 
UiiiOGis'i',  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  >iiim|ile  coiiv  of  a  recent  istue  can  always  be 
obtiinsd  '■iy  ftii(iri?ssinK  a  ptstal  to 

FRANK  \V.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,    N.    y. 


Gailtomla  Dlrd  Paper. 


Tlie  Bulletin  cf  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia is  puWlshed  bi-monthly;  contains  from  Kilo 
t;)  pages  of  intensely  Interesting  Western  matter, 
Illustrated  as  required.  All  the  newsy  events  In 
Ornithology  from  the  Great  West  appear  in  its  col- 
umns and  every  Ornithologist  will  want  it.  The 
only  distiaotly  Western  paper  published,  in  which 
California  alone  is  represented  by  over  80  active 
field  workers.  Tbe  Cooper  Ornithoiogicftl  Club  has 
published  the  first  known  nesting  of  the  Western 
Kveniug  Orosbealj.  besides  oontrihutions  nearly  as 
valuable  on  the  Hermit  Warbler.  California  Pygmy 
Owl,  Calffornia  Vulture,  etc.  Can  you  afford  to 
miss  its  future  transactions? 

ALWAYS  OUT  ON  TIME:    YOU  VMNT  ITI 
Edited  bx  CHESTER  BARLOW,  Santa  Clara,  Cat., 


Assoelftt«d  with 


I  Hahry  R.  Taylor, 

f  HOWAKD   KOiiEKTSON. 


n  .  1   .oo  «.„_„»«,.,  I  DOBAI.D  A.  CoHEH.  Alamertft,  Cal. 
Buslnes*  Managers  ^^  j  moOobmick,  Los  Angeles.  Cal, 

Termi :  U.03  a  year.    Sample  oopy.  -30  oeots 
Subaorlptlons  may  oommenoe  with  No.  I,  (January,  lasil.) 


What  the  OSPREY  Is  doinx  for 
lovers  of  Birds. 


The  Plant  World 


Is  dolDtr  for  lovers  of  Botauv-    You  cannot  thorouijhly 
enjov  N.ituro  without  both.    The  best  Botanists  write  for 
The  Plant  World,  audwhlla  the  anioles  are  strictly  solen- 
llflc.  they  are  not  technical. 
Send  for  a  sample  oopy  to 

wiLLi'D  N.  CL'JIE  &  l!3..  PiiWslieTs,  Bligtiampton,  S.  Y. 

Finely    Marked    Sets    (3  and  4  eggs)— Fcr. 

Rouffh-lefr   persoiiaUy   collected  this  season   at 
60  cents  per  egg  delivered. 

EUGENE  S.  ROLFE. 
Minnewaukaii.  N.  Dak. 

EXCHANGE. 

Eerffs  of  British  birds  in  exchanfje  for  common 
U.  S.  A.  species — Warblers,  Sparrows,  etc.  By 
sample  post,  parcels  up  to  12  oz.  can  be  sent. 
Dr.  E.  ELLIOT,  Kingsbridgre,  England. 

BEATS  WHOLESALE,  A  combination  offer. 
"Taylor's  Standard  American  Eg'fr  Catalogue" 
(best  and  handiest  reference  out)  anc/  "The 
Story  of  the  Farallones''  (sumptuously  illu-s- 
tratlnif  the  sea-bird  life  on  the  picturesque 
island.)  Boi/i  books  prepaid  for  30  cents. 
Coin  or  Stamps. 
Address: 

H.  R.  TAYLOR,  Publisher. 

Alameda,  Cal. 


Burlirigtoii 


■^  '^.-^ 


?2-^^^^^Bi- 


:     THE    BEST    LINE 

:  TO 

Denver,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis, 
\        Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
I  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Portland  and 
California  Points. 


SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST    CARS 
,  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFOR  >IA. 


p.  S.   EUSTIS,  G.  P.  A.,  CHICAGO. 

A.  S.  CRAWFORD.  T.  P.  A.,  GAl.K='>"<ir-.    III. 

W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent.  Oalesburg.  Ill 


lSl'ORT.^MI•:\'  A^„ 
:NA1  Lira  LISTS 

SHl^ULD  SUnSCllIBE   TOR   THE 

-    fIDainc  Spovtsinan, 

ilbe  authoritv  on  Ibunting,  Ifisbina  an6 
TOatuval  IDistovs  in  tbe  State  of  flCatuc. 

I  It  Is  full  to  overflowing  eiich  month  with  ju^t  the  infor- 
",  mation  thiit  visitors  to  Wnine,  and  students  of  the  avi- 
i  fauna  of  the  State,  wish  to  linow. 

^  Twenty-four  padres  each  mouth.  $1  per  year,  postpaid 
*  within  the  Postal  Union.    Send  10  ots.  for  a  lare  sample  to 

HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bangor,  He. 

,  The  Sportit?nan  is  l/te  ojicial  organ  of  the  United  Ornithol- 
'  agists  of  Maine. 


Ospreys  Wanted. 

r  The  Osprey  Company  wants  numbers 
of  the  OsPUEY  for  October  antl  December, 
1896.     A  year's  subscription  will  be  given 

'for  each  number. 


MATE 


#«      Address    Osprey    Company,    321   and 
^  323  4i  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


^eSAir  RIVER 

■      VALLEYoP 

Arizona  Olid  the 

various 

HEALTH  RESORTS 

"VNEV  MEXICO 

ARc  UNRIVALED  FDR  TME  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG  AND  "mROAT  OIS- 
feA6ES.HEPE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE:  TcMPtRATUHE  AND  GON&TANT  SUNSHINE. 
TME  ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TEI-IPERATURE.  HUMIDITY,  M0T5PRIN65 
5ANATORIUM5.  G05T  OF  LIVING. MfDICAL  ATTENDAN0E,50C1AL 
ADVANTAGES,. tTG,AReC0NCI5tLY  TRtATtD  IN  Dt6CRIPTIVe 
PAMPMLtTS  ISSUED  BYTME  §ANTA  FE   ROUTE 
PHY5ICIAN6  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  A8HED  TO  PLACE  TMIS 
LITERATURE  IN  THE  HANDS   OF   INVALIDS. 
ADDRE55     W.J.  BLACK. 

G.RA,  A.T.6  S.F  Ry., 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

OR    C.A.HIGGIN5, 

A.G.P.A..  CHICAGO. 


Bulletin  of  the  j 

Michigan    Ornithological    Club. 

Published   Quarterly  by  the  Club.  ! 

Fifty  Cents  per  Year. 
'Sample  copy,  to  those  who  have  not  had  one.  for  4  cents 

in  stumps.  j 

Back  numbers  of  this  jJuUetin  can  be  furnished  at  the 
following  prices  only  :  { 

Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January,  1897,      -      -  50c. 

Vol   1,  No.  2,  April,  1897,         -       -  50c.         , 

Vol.  1,  No.  3-4,  July-December  1897,  30c. 

Vol.  2,  No.  I,  January,  1898,     -      -  I5(..         { 

Vol    ?,  No.  2,  Apiil,  1898,           -  20c.         ( 

Copies  of  Vol.  L  Nos.  1  and  2  will  be  purchased  by  the 
management.    Only  two  complete  flies  for  sale. 

Leon.  J.  Ooii'^,  Kdi*or  in  Chief.  ! 

703  Church  Street.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
W.  EAKi.  MULLIKEN.  Buisness  Mauii^cr, 

Grand  liapids.  Mich. 


^^EATURES  t°/e 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED. 


The  only  Observation  Car  running  to 
New  York:  a  Parlor  Sm-^king  and  Li- 
brary Oar  with  barber  shop  and  bath: 
commercial  and  general  news  reports 
fresh  from  the  wire:  colored  waiting 
maids  for  invalids,  ladies  and  children! 
Compartment  Sleeping  Cars  with  all 
the  privacy  of  one's  own  bedroom;  and 
scores  of  comforts  and  conveniences 
emphasize  the  supremacy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Limited  as  the  ideal  train. 


R.  DERRINu,  A.  G.    P.   Agt..   248   South' 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  will  furnish  full 

particulars  upon  application.  ; 


''^^^^^^^Wt^^^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  LAxi)  OF  suNSHiJE      Galllomia  Bird  raper, 


IS    UNIQUE 

It  is  the  o:ily  masritziue  divjted  to  C.ilifornia  an 
the  West. 

Western  brains,  Western  ]iliicl<.  Western  culture, 
Western  in'lepemlence.     Romrnilic  nral  Fasdnoling. 

It  is  made  in  C)-O|>eration  liy  ilief  aeuiost  writers, 
artists,  stucii-nts,  in  pnd  of  ihe  West.  Edited  by 
the  Hellkuown  explorer  and  laitlior,  Clias.  F. 
Laujniis.  Its  stafl"  includes  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Joaquni  .Miller,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Chas.  War- 
ren .Stoddard,  Maigaret  Collier  Graliam,  Grace 
Ellery  Clianning,  Jolm  Vance  Cheney,  EUaHiij^in- 
son,  C.  F.  Holder,  Washington  .Matthews,  F.  W. 
Hodge,  Geo.  Parker  Winshi|',  and  a  dozen  other 
well-known  names. 

Full  of  good  reading  and  parcicularly  beautiful 
pictures.     A  recognized  authority  in  its  field. 

Read  it  once.  It  will  surprise  you.  Sample  copy 
free.     Sl.OUayear.     10  cents  a  i;opy. 

Land  of  Sunshine  Pub.  Co  ,  501  Stimson  Pddg, 
Lo  Aii^e  es,  C-il. 

"Its  Hvely  in  lepeu'ience  and  its  genuine  learn- 
ing."—  Tlie  Nation. 

THE  OOLOGIST 

of  Albion,  N.  V 

IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION     IN     AMERICA. 

The  Oi'>LOGisr  is  the  cheapt^it  "JJird"  publication 
in  the  world  (lor  only  50  cents  you  receive  SI. 00 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  2oc.  worth  of 
advertisina;  and  the  Ooi.ogist  lor  a  whcle  year). 

'J  HE  Oiii.oGisT,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  .America  combined. 

Thi;  Ui'iLuGi.sT  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
.Advertising  Medium  in  Us  line  in  the  woild.  'I'he 
"Countrij  Gcnllmnn"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  colunms,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowinig  statement:  ".As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  .Ads'  than  all  other 
piiliers  coiiiljined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
'Want  -Ad'  cuculation  must  be  mifl  olicays  is"!'' 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  U('ilogist's  rank 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Drnithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  CouxTKY  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

The  CK'ilogist  has  veryfew  half-tones  and  contains 
only  II)  pages  each  issue— one-half  of  which  are  ad- 
vertisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
OoLOGisT,  however,  is  still  issueil  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be 
obt.iined  \y  adiiressing  a  postal  to        * 

FRANK  VV.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

^LBlo^,  N    Y. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia is  pul>lished  bi-mtrnthly;  contains  from  I'i  lo 
21  pages  of  intensely  interesting  Western  matter, 
illustrated  as  required.  All  the  newsy  eveuts  in 
Ornithology  from  the  Gi-eat  West  appear  in  its  col- 
umns and  every  Ornitliologist  will  want  it.  'Ihe 
only  distinctly  Western  i»aper  published,  in  which 
California  alone  ii  re^j.-esented  by  over  80  active 
field  workers.  The  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  has 
jiublished  the  first  kao.vn  nesting  of  the  Western 
Eveniug  Grosbeak,  besides  contriliutions  nearly  as 
valuable  on  the  Hermit  Warbler.  Calirornia  Pygmy 
Owl.  California  Vulture,  ete.  Can  you  afford  to 
miss  its  future  traDS:iction&? 

ALWAYS  OUT  OM  TIVIE!    YOU  V^ANT  IT! 
E  Jite.l  by  CHESTER    B.VKLOW.  Sauta  Clara,  Cal., 


.Associated  with 


I  H.4RRY  R.  Taylor. 

1   HOW.4HD    ROBEKTSON. 


Business  Managers 


I  DONALD  A.  CoHEX.  Alamena.  Cal. 
I"  A.  I.  McCoBMiCK.  L.OS  Angeles,  Cal. 


Terms;  $I.OJ  a  year.    Sample  copy. -20  cents 


Subscriptions  may  commence  with  Xo.  1.  {January.  IsSi.''. ) 


What  the  OSPREY  is  doing  for 
lovers  of  Birds, 


The  Plant  World 


is;  dJiQif  for  lo^'ers  of   BDtanv.    You  cannot  thoroughly 
e  ]j.)v  Mature  without  both.    The  best  Bot-'.nists  write  for 
'!'  le  Phiut  World,  aad  while  the  articles  are  strictly  scien- 
tific, they  are  not  technical. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  to 

WILL.M1D  N.  CL'jrE  &  CO.,  Patllislisrs.  BUjliamptOD,  N.  Y. 

Finely  Marked  Sets  (3  and  4  eggs)  Fer. 
Roug'h-leg'  personally  collected  this  season  at 
60  cents  per  egg  delivered. 

EUGEXE  S.  ROLFE. 

Minnewaiikan,  X.  Dak. 


EXCHANQE. 

Ejrgs  of  British  birds  in  exchange  fijr  common 
U.  S.  A.  species — Warblers.  Sparrows,  etc.  By 
.sample  post,  parcels  up  to  12  oz.  can  be  sent. 
Dr.  E.  ELLIOT,  King-sbridg-e,  England. 

BEATS  WHOLESALE.  A  combination  offer. 
'■Taylor"r>  Standard  American  Eg'g  Catalogue"' 
(he,st  and  handiest  reference  outi  a/id  "The 
Story  of  the  Farallones"  isumptuonsly  illus- 
trating the  .sea-bird  life  on  the  picturesque 
island.)  B0//1  books  prepaid  for  30  cents. 
Coin  or  Stamps. 
Address: 

H.  R.  TAYLOR,  Publisher. 

Alameda,  Cal. 


Arizona  diid  the- 
vdriotis 

HEALTH  RESORTS 
inNEVME/ICa 


/(=:,  SPORTSMEN  AP^.D 
^^  NATL  K  A  LISTS 

C^5  SHt.'UI.D  SUBSCniBE   FOR   THE 

1    flDaine  Sportsman, 

^  Clse  .iiithontv)  on  Hiimtma.  Jfialjiiiq  anS 

t  IHatiival  Tbistors  iii  tbc  State  of  /TOainc. 

^K 

fi^  It  is  full  to  overflowiu!^'  each  month  with  just  the  infor- 
^t*  mation  that  visitors  to  Maine,  and  students  of  the  avi- 
^    fauna  of  the  State,  wish  to  know. 

^2^  Twent.v-four  pak'es  eaeh  mouth.  .$1  per  year,  postpaid 
ft^   within  the  I'ostal  Union.     Send  lOfts.  for  alare  sample  to 

^'.  HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bargor,  He. 

'•^J  The  Sjiorltinnm  is  the  official  organ  of  the  United  Ornilhol- 
'^'  otjistft  of  Maine. 


ARE   UNRIVALED   FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG   AND  7>1ROAT  DIS- 
EASES. HEffE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE:  TEMPERATURE  AND  &0N5TANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TtnPERATURt    HUniDITY,  H0T5PRIN05 
SANATORIUM5.C05T  OF  LIVING. HEDICAL  ATTENDAN0E,&OCIAL 
ADVANTAGES  ET&,AR6CONCI56LY  TRtATtD  IN  DESCRIPTIVE- 
PAMPHLETS  l&5UEDBYTnE  gflNTA  FE   ROUTE 
PHY51CIAN5  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  TMIS 
LITERATURE  IN  THE   HANDS    OF   INVALIDS. 
ADDRESS      W.J.  BLACK. 

G.RA,  A.T.6S.F  Ry, 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 

OR    C.A.HIGGINS, 

A. G.P.A.,  CHICAGO. 


"SOMETHING  NEW.' 


We  are  iroiiif,'-  to  publi^.h  a  new  paper  devoted 

^  to   practical  field  work.     The  first  number  will 

S  be  out  May  l.sth.  and  will  contain  24  pa,cre.s.     We 

T    want  lOllO  advance  subscribers,  the  subscription 

^  will  be  40  cent.s  per  year,  but  in  order  to  g-et  1000 


^r 


names  we  are  yoin)^-  to  give  you  a  year'.s  sub- 
cription  for  20  cents. 
-j/  J.  R.  Bon  well  and  M.  A.  Carriker.  Jr.,  will 
i^if  have  Editorial  charge  of  the  new  paper.  Both 
hT  are  practical  field  Ornithologists  and  nothing  but 
^J  tlie  be.st  will  be  given  to  readers. 
'U  Exchange  notices,  15  words  for  15  cents.  Send 
^.^  subscriptions  and  notices  in  before  May  1st. 
WL  We  want  to  know  what  kind  of  .support  we  are 
^  going  to  receive,  and  want  to  find  out  as  soon  as 
ible. 

mber  g'oes  to  press  May  1st 
ner,"  Nebraska  Citv,  Keb 


£.  P'-^-'^ible. 

'V^      Remember  first  Xum 

^       Address:  ■•The  Hutui 


Duiietin  of  the  ^^ 

Michigan    Ornithological    Club.  4; 

Published  Quarterly  by  the  Cub.  )t|^ 

Fift.v  Lents  per  Year.  }\ 

Sample  copy,  to  those  who  have  not  had  one,  for  4  cents  *?/ 

in  stamps.  ^jt 

Bacl:  numbers  of  this  riulletiu  can  be  furnished  at  the  ^,?:, 

fuUou  iug  prices  only  :  fjCi'^ 

Vol-l,  No,  1,  January.  1897,      -      -  50c.  \u 

Vol    1,  Nj.2,  April,  1897,         -       -  50c.  'V 

Vol.  1,  No.  3-4,  July-December  1897,  30c.  ^jf 

Vol,  2,  No.  1,  January,  1898,     -      -  15l.  ^ 

Vol.  ?.  No.  2,  Apiil,  1898,           ■  20c.  (^ 

Copies  of  A'ol.  1.  Nos.  I  aud  -  \\-ill  be  purchased  by  the  lV 

management.    Only  two  complete  tiles  for  sale.  .,t/ 

Leon.  J.  COL'',  Fdl'or  in  Chief.  >J^ 

7U3  Church  Street.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.    |- 

W.  Eakl  Mclliken.  Buisness  Manager,  Wl* 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  %P 

^{(' 


FEATllil'S 


IIF 
THE 


•NNSVLVAM.\  LnilTEl).^ 


Tlic  only  Observation  Car  rnuuiu^'  to 
New  York:  a  Parlor  Sm'*Uiu^'  auii  Li- 
brary Car  with  barber  shop  and  Vialh: 
commercial  and  fdreneral  news  reports 
fresh  from  the  wire:  colored  waitiuj; 
maids  ft.r  invalids.  Indies  and  children! 
Compjirtment  Sleeping  Cars  with  all 
the  Mrivacy  of  one's  own  beilroom:  and 
scores  of  comforts  and  conveuipnces 
empiiasize  the  supremacy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Limited  as  the  ideal  train. 


R.  DERRINO,   A.   G.    P.    Ag:t.,    24S   South  > 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  will  furnish  full 

particulars  upon  application.  m 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  LAND  OF  sussHisE      Galllomla  5ird  raper. 


IS    UNIQUE. 

It  is  the  only  masiizine  dt voted  to  California  and 
tlie  West. 

Western  brains,  Western  pluck.  Western  culture. 
Western  independence.     Romanlic  and  Fascinating. 

It  is  made  in  C3-operation  by  the  f  jreniost  writers, 
artists,  students,  in  and  of  the  West.  Edited  by 
the  well-known  explorer  and  author,  Cbas.  F. 
Luuuuis.  Its  staff  includes  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Joaquin  Miller,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Chas.  War- 
ren Stoddard,  Marf^aret  Collier  Graham,  Grace 
EUery  Channing,  John  Vance  Cheney,  EllaHiggin- 
son,  C.  F.  Holder,  Washington  Matthews,  F.  W. 
Hoilge,  Geo.  Parker  Winsliip,  and  a  dozen  other 
welhknown  names. 

Full  of  good  reading  and  particularly  beautiful 
piftures.     A  recognized  autliority  in  its  field. 

Read  it  once.  It  will  surprise  you.  Sample  copy 
free.     .$1.00  a  year.     10  cents  a  copy. 

Land  of  Sunshine  Pub.  Co  ,  501  Stinison  Bldg, 
Lo    Angeles,  Cal. 

"It^  lively  inlepandence  and  its  genuine  learn- 
ing."—  The  Nalian, 

THE  OOLOGIST 

of  Albion,  N.  Y.i 
IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA. 

The  OiiLoc.iST  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  SI. 00 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c.  worth  of 
advertising  and  the  Oi'ii.oiiiST  for  a  whole  year). 

The  OiiLOGisr,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 

The  OiiLOGiKT  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  .\merica,  and  in  .soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowinig  statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  other 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
'  vVant  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  is?'' 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oi'iLiicisT's  rank 
am  )ng  publications  devote  I  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identic.d  to  that  of 
the  CouNTKY  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

The  Odlogist  has  very fw  half-tones  and  contains 
only  16  pages  each  issue — one- half  of  which  are  ad- 
vertisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
Oi'iLiiGisT,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be 
obt.iined  Vy  addr? ssing  a  pcstal  to 

FRANK  W.  LAXriN,  Publisher, 

ALBION.    N     Y. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  Cali= 
fornia  is  puijlished  bi-monthly ;  cont-ains  from  1«  to 
20  pages  ot  intensely  interesting  Western  matter, 
illustrated  as  required.  All  the  newsy  events  in 
Ornithology  from  the  Great  West  appear  in  its  col- 
umns and  every  Ornithologist  will  want  it.  The 
only  distinctly  Western  paper  published,  in  which 
California  alone  is  represented  by  over  80  active 
Held  workers.  The  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  has 
published  the  first  known  nesting  ot  the  Western 
Evening  Grosbeak,  besides  contributions  nearly  as 
valuable  on  the  Hermit  Warbler,  California  Pygmy 
Owl,  California  Vulture,  etc.  Can  you  aUord  to 
miss  its  future  transactions? 

ALWAYS  OUT  ON  TIME!    YOU  WANT  IT! 

Edited  by  CHESTER  B.\RLOW.  Siiuta  Clara,  Cal.. 


■  .   ^     -.V,  I  Harry  R.  Taylor, 
Associated  with  ^  jj(„vahd  Robertson. 


I  DONALD  A.  Cohen.  Alamerla.  Cal. 
Business  Managers  ,-^  j   mcCormick,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Terms:  $l.«layear.    Sample  copy.  "20  cents. 

Subscriptions  may  commsnce  with  No.  1.  (January.  189.).) 


What  the  OSPREY  is  doing  for 
lovers  of  Birds, 


The  Plant  World 

is  doing  tor  lovers  of  Botany.    You  cannot  thoroughly 
enjoy  Nature  without  both.    The  best  Botmists  write  for 
The  Plant  World,  aud  while  the  articles  are  strictly  scien- 
tific, they  are  not  technical. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  to 

wiLLiRD  N.  cmiE  &  CO.,  Pniiilstiers.  BiagHampton,  S.  Y. 


A  Boon  to  Collectors— New  invention  for  tree 
collecting-— investigate  it;  then  you  vrill  g-et  it. 
Send  stamp  for  description. 

J.  ROWLAND  NOWELL, 

Anderson,  S.  C. 


EXCHANQE. 

Eggs  of  Briti.sh  birds  in  exchange  for  common 
U.  S."a.  species— Warblers,  Sparrows,  etc.  By 
sample  post,  parcels  up  to  12  oz.  can  be  sent. 
Dr.  E.  ELLIOT,  Kingsbridge,  England. 


BEATS  WHOLESALE.  A  combination  offer. 
"Taylor's  Standard  American  Egg  Catalogue" 
(best  and  handiest  reference  out)  and  "The 
Story  of  the  Farallones"  (sumptuously  illus- 
trating the  sea-bird  life  on  the  picturesque 
island.)  Bof/i  books  prepaid  for  30  cents. 
Coin  or  Stamps. 
Address: 

H.  R.  Tx\.YLOR.  Publisher. 

Alameda,  Cal. 


r^S]&^tS^-...^-..,>. 


Burlindton 


THE    BEST    LINE 


Denver,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis, 
)        Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
J  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Portland  and 
California  Points. 


SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST    CARS 
TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  CRAWFORD,  T.   P.  A.,  Galk'=— Rr:    III. 

■W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent.  Ohlesrukg,  II  l 


SPORTSMEN  AND 
iNATLKALISTS 

SHOULD   SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

;    ^ainc  Sportsman, 

Cbc  autborits  on  Ibuiiting.  ffisbina  an^ 
Hatuval  tJistot?  in  tbc  State  of  flDatnc. 

It  is  full  to  overflowing  eacli  nioiith  with  just  the  infor- 
uKition  that  visitors  to  Muine,  and  students  of  the  avi- 
fauna of  the  State,  wish  to  l<now. 
!     Tvvfnty-four  pases  each  mouth.  .SI  per  year,  postpaid 
within  the  Postal  Union.    Send  10  cts.  for  a  hire  sample  to 

HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bangor,  He. 

I      The  S)iortS7imn  ix  the  officitlt  organ  of  the  Cnited  Ornlthol- 
\  ogUts  of  Maine. 


"SOMETHING  NEW." 

;  We  are  goiiif":  to  publish  a  new  paper  devoted 
to  practical  field  work.  The  first  number  will 
be  out  May  ISth,  and  will  contain  24  pag-es.  We 
want  1000  advance  subscribers,  the  subscription 

t  will  be  40  cents  per  year,  but  in  order  to  g-et  1000 
names  we  are  K'^i'iff  to  give  you  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  20  cents. 

[     J.   R.   Bon  well  and  M.   A.   Carriker,  Jr.,  will 

r  have  Editorial  charg-e  of  the  new  paper.  Both 
are  practical  field  Ornithologists  and  nothing  but 

'  the  best  will  be  g'iven  to  readers. 

Exchange  notices,  l.s  words  for  15  cents.     Send 

j  subscriptions  and  notices  in  before  May  1st. 
We  want  to  know  what  kind  of  support  we  are 
going  to  receive,  and  want  to  find  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

i      Remember  first  Number  spoes  to  press  May  1st. 
Address:  "The  Hummer,"  Nebraska  Citv.Neb 
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HEALTH  RESORTS 
-■^NLV  MEXICO 

ARE   UNRIVALED   R3R  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG    AND  THROAT  D15. 
EASES.  MERE  ARE  FOUND  PORE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE:  TEMPERATURE  AND  GONSTANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TEnPERATURE.  HUMIDITY.  MOT  SPRINCS 
5ANATORIUMS.G0ST  OF  LIVING. nEDICAL  ATTENDANGE,50CIAL 
ADVANTAGES. ETG.ARE  CONCI&ELY  TREATED  IN  DtSCRtPTIVt 
PAMPHLETS  l^&UEDBYTME  SANTA  FE    ROUTE 
PHY5ICIANi  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  A&KED  TO  PLACE   THI& 
LITERATURE    INTME    HHNO&    OF    INVALIDS. 
ADDRESS      W.J.  BLACK. 

G.RA,  A.T.6SR  Ry. 

TOPEK  A.  KANSAS 

OR    C.A.HIGGIN5, 

A.G.P.A..CMICAGO. 


Bulletin  of  the  \ 

Michigan    Ornithological    Club. 

Published  Quarterly  by  the  Club.  • 

Fifty  Lents  per  Year. 
Sample  copy,  to  tho^:e  who  have  uot  had  one,  for  4  cents 

in  stamps.  j 

Back  numbers  of  this  rJulletin  can  be  furnished  at  the 
following  prices  only  :  ? 

VoM,  No.  1,  January,  1897,      -      -  50c. 

Vol.1,  No,  2,  April,  1897,         -       -  50c.         , 

Vol.  1,  No.  3-4,  July-December  1897,  30c. 

Vol.  2,  No.  I,  January,  1898,     -      -  15t.         { 

Vol.  2,  No.  2,  April,  1898,           -  20c.        ' 

Copios  of  Vol.  I.  Nos.  I  anj  '1  will  be  purchased   by  the 
mauiigement.    Only  two  complete  tiles  for  sale. 

Leon.  J.  Colu,  Kditor  in  Chief.  > 

703  Church  Street,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
W.  EARL  MULLiKEN.  Buisness  Manager, 

Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 


FEATURES  ™.= 


^:nnsylvania 


The  only  Observation  Car  running  to 

New   York;  a  Parlor  Smoking  and  Li-  ; 

brary  Car  with  barber  shop  and  bath; 

commercial   and  general  news  reports  j 

fresh  from  the  wire:   colored  waiting 

maids  for  invalids,  ladies  and  children!  j 

Compartment  Sleeping  Cars    with    all 

the  privacy  of  one's  own  bedroom;  and 

scores   of    comforts    and    conveniences 

emphasize  the  supremacy  of  the  Penn-  ; 

sylvania  Limited  as  the  ideal  train. 

H.  R.  DERRING,   A.   G.    P.    Agt.,   248   South' 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  will  furnish  full 

particulars  upon  application.  ; 


^^^J^^-^-4^4^^1^1^4^^ 


WANT,  FOR  SALE  AND  EXGHANGC.  flTJliSrr^iriSiJS^^ 


ANMPROVEMENT  AFflXEC  ONLY  TO 

T"'5HlIIIPMKimTYPfWRra 


A'ulict'S  in  lliis  column  mai/  be  inserkd  bi/  subscribers 
at  tlie  raie  of  one  cent  a  word,  teilh  a  minimum  of  So 
cents  far  each  insertion. 


il 


FOKSALE.— A  collection  of  Bird  Skins,  mostly 
made  by  myself  in  S.  E.  Iowa;  a  chance  to  fret  a 
series  of  tine  sliins  of  native  lairds  cfieap.  500  skms, 
over  200  species.     W.  E.  Praeger,  Urbaua,  111. 

I  P  \  Y  OASH  for  OspnicY,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 
llSOii;  Feb.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  1897;  Jan.  1S9S;  or 
will  e.xcluinge  othfr  nnnibers  for  them.  Walter  .A. 
Johnson,  associate  Editor  of  The  Osi'Rev,  137  West 
10:id  Street,  New  York  City. 


Have  large  lot  extra  coide?  Oscrky  including 
several  of  .Sept.  and  Nov.  LSiHi,  and  Nidologist  in- 
cluding Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  ISii:!. — .\11  now  very  rare. 
Make  cash  oilers.  Will  sell  Nidologi.st,  Vols.,  I,  II, 
111,  complete,  line,  bound  in  one  Vol.,  S'O.OO  de- 
livered. .\  Bargain.  Perfect  Kombi  Camera,  f  1.50 
Vol-i.  15,  1(>  anil  17,  Ornithologist  and  Oologist, 
complete,  J  1.00  per  vol.  or  $2.50  lot.  Will  consider 
exchange  for  items  wante-d,  viz:  Hat'  h's  Birds  of 
Mmnesola,  Fisher's  Ibiwks  and  Owls.  C'oi-ies'  Birds 
ofD.dviita  ami  jMonlana,  Lanaillt-'s  Our  Birds  in 
I  heir  Haimts.  Eugene  S.  Kolfe,  Mirineudukeii,  N. 
Ihihild. 


TEr,ESC01'E.— Will   pay  cash  for  secondhand 

telescope,  mouuted  on  tripod,  of  power  that  hrmgs 
objects  distinctly  near  from  distance  of  four  or  live 
miles.     Address:  Telescope,  care  "The  Osfrkv." 

CAMEIi.AS.— Smallest  34  x  3.;  made.  Folds  u|) 
with  smallest  Double  Plate  hol<ler  to  4',  x^]  x  \\ 
ini-hcs.  Carried  in  pocket.  Fine  achromatic  lens, 
time  and  ■■snap"  shutter,  3  i|iaplir:igms  \'iew  tinder. 
Krgular  price,  S7.. 50,  a  few  only  §5.00  cash.  Very 
best  for  Naturalists.  Write  at  once  for  description. 
J.  O.  Dunn,  300  E.  39th  St.,  Chicago. 


WILL  EXCHANGE.— Stiider's  Bird.s  of  North 
America,  new;  119  large  colored  jilates  with  lext; 
S40  edition  for  tir.it  class  specimens  of  mounted  biri-ls 
or  will  sell  rheap  lor  cash;  no  eggs  wanted.  Write 
what  von  have  to  offer.  J.  Kothlisbertrer;  Brace- 
ville,  ill. 


Bifd  Skills,  rnamnrjal  Skii7S. 
Sets  of  Eggs  at7cl  l^ests, 
r[)oUf)tecl  Specifnet)s, 
I<iYa  Gila  lvIoi7Stefs, 
Prcl7aeological  rF)atcfial, 

Etc. 

Museums-  and  private  collections  suppled  at  reasonable 
fitfures.    Enclose  stan-p  for  list. 

QEOROE  F.  BRENINGER,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


pf.i;f  ECTLY  mm 

B¥AP£W^TU!}N5 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ART  CATALOGUE 

Tt^^SHITH  PREMIER  TYPEVfRITER  GO.  I 

SYRACUSE,  NEW-YORK,  U.S.  A 


What  the  OSPKEY  is  doins  for 
lovers  of  Uirds. 


The  Plant  World 


is  (toine  for  loiters  of  Botany..    You  cannot  thoroughly 
enjoy  Nature  without  both.    The  best  BolAnists  write  for 
The  Plant  World,  and  while  the  articles  are  strictly  scien- 
litic.  they  are  not  technical, 
Send  foi-  a  sample  copy  to 

WILLAPD  N.  CLUTE  &  CO.,  PttUislieis.  Blnglaniiiton,  N.  Y. 


FOR    SALE. 


Choice  North 
Dakota  Sets. 


r»M'son;ill.v  collected. 
Very  full  dm  a.  I'repaid 
on  orders  exceediog^.OO. 
Ou  orders  exceeding  $10 


ten    per   cent    discount.    No  exchange.              ^ 

PER  EGG. 

PER 

EGG. 

.\m.  Avocet.                    $  .4U 

Short  Eared  Owl. 

$  .40 

Wilson's  Phalarope,          .2.5 

■Western  Grasshopper 

Kildeer,                               .10 

Sparrow. 

.20 

Ilelted  Piping  Plover,       .nO 

Western  Meadow  Lar 

J,    .10 

Marbled  God  wit,              l."0 

Pr.  Horned  I^ark, 

.10 

Bart.  Sandpiper,                 .  15 

Canvas-back  (down  on 

IT  1. 40 

Am.  Bittern,                       .10 

Ring-neck  Duck, 

.40 

Pr.  .Sharp-tail  Grouse,      .'io 

Am.  Golden  Eye. 

.'25 

Ch. -Collared  Longspur,      1.5 

Baldpate, 

.25 

Baird's  Sparrow,               l.tir) 

Gadwall, 

.25 

•'     (end  blown).  .50 

Shoveller, 

.15 

Fer.  Routrh-leg.                  .75 

Pintail, 

.15 

Sft'aiuson's  Hawk,             .'20 

Green-winged  Teal, 

..5U 

Marsh  Hawk,                      .iO 

Blue-winged  Teal, 

.10 

Western  Horned  Owl.      ,7.i 

Mallat  d. 

.10 

Am.  Lons;  Eared  Owl,       .30 

Ruddy. 

.15 

Ducks'   nost  or 

down.  trie,  extra. 

Eugene  S.  Rolfe, 

Minnawaukan,  N. 

Dak. 

:     THE    BEST    LINE 

Denver,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis, 
1        Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
'Omaha, St.  Louis,  Portland  and 
California  Points. 


SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST    CARS 
TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  CRAWFORD,  T.  P.  A.,  GALF.'J  —  .ifi,  III. 

W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent.  G.^lesburg,  III 


kSPOKTSMI-N  ,,^n 
^\A^l;R.ALISTS 

SFlnUI.IJ   SIIT1KC|:I1!K   Fdit   THE 

fTDaine  Spovteman, 

ClK  iiiitiiontvi  on  lljunnnii.  jfisbiim  an^ 
matiual  1l3i5toi-v  Ml  the  State  of  nCaiiic. 

f      It  is  full  to  ovei'flowins;  each  niuuth  with  just  the  infor- 

iDiitiou  tliat  visitors  to  Miilne,  and  students  ol  the  avi- 

faunii  of  the  State,  wish  to  Ijnow. 

;      Tu'tuty-four  pases  e.u-h  month.  $1  per  year,   postpaiil 

<  within  the  Postal  Union.     Send  Id  cts.  for  a  lare  sample  ti. 

;  HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bangor,  He. 

,      Tfie  S/iorUmaii  ixt/it  ofHritil  oiytiii  of  the  Vnittil  llnall.ol- 
ogisU  of  Maine. 


ieSALT  RIVER 
VALLEYo. 

Arizona  diid  \\\f 
various 

HEALTH  RESORTS 
'"NEW  MEXICO 


ARE  ONRIVALtD  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG   AND  'mROAT  DIS 
EASES.  HERE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE-  TcMPERATORE  AND  G0N6TANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMb  OF  ALTITUDE.  TCMPeRATURE,  HUMIDITY.  HOT  SPRINGS 
SANATORIUI^S.G05T  OF  LIVING. MEDICAL  ATTENDANGE,SOCIAL 
ADVANTAGES  ETG.AOe  CONClSeLY  TREATtD  IN  Dt&CRIPTIVe 
PAHPHLETS  I5&UEDBYTFIE  SANTA  FE    ROUTE 
PHYSICIANS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  T/-U5 
LITERATURE   IN  THE   HRND5    OF    INVALIDS. 
ADDRESS      W.J.  BLACK. 

G.RA.,  A.T.6SR  Ry, 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

OR    C.A.H1GGIN6, 

A.G.P.A.,  CHICAGO. 
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I  FOR  PEOPLE 
WHO  Sl^END  nONEY 
:FOR  ADVERTISING 


Printers'  Ink 


.\  practical  publication  on  advertising,  containing  more 
information  in  its  5-J  issues  per  year  than  can  be  learned 
hy  experience  in  twice  that  t.me. 

Printers'  Ink  is  issued  weelily.  is  Ijnown  as  the  "Little 
Schoolmaster"  in  the  art  of  advertising,   and  costs  only 


,  i!5  per 

10  cents. 

Add  re 


,\  sample copv  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of 
PRINTERS'  INK, 

lO  .Siii'iire  Street 


Bulletin  of  the  \ 

Michigan    Ornithological    Club. 

Published  Quarterly  by  the  Club.  ; 

I'ifty  Cents  per  Year. 
■Sample  copy,  to  thoj-e  who  have  not  had  one,  for -1  cents 

in  stamps.  « 

Hack  numbers  of  this  ijiilletin  can  be  furnished  at  the  ( 

f(dlowing  prices  only  ;  ( 

Vol.1,  No.  1,  January,  1897,      -      -  50c. 

Vol   1,  No.  2,  April,  1897,         -       -  50c. 

Vol.  1,  No.  3-4,  July-December  1897,  30c.         " 

Vol.  2,  No.  1,  January,  1898,     -      -  15c, 

Vol    2,  No.  2,  Apiil,  1898,  -  20c, 

Copi*es  of  Vol.  1.  Nos.  1  aud  2  will  be  purchased   by  the  ' 
miinagement.    Ouly  two  complete  files  for  sale. 

Leon.  J.  Cor.w.  T:oitur  iu  chief.  i 

703  Church  Street.  Ann  Arbor,.  Mich. 
W.  EARf,  Mui.MKEN.  Huisnoss  MamiKcr. 

Graud  Rapids,  Mich. 
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^NNSYLVANIA  LnilTEl). 


Tbe  only  Observatiou   Car  ruuuin:.'  to 

New  York:  a  Parlor  SmokintC  und  LI-  I 

brary  Car  with  barber  shop  and  bath:  j 

commercial  and  general  news  reports 

fresh  from  the   wire:   colored  waiting'  ' 

maids  for  invalid.^,  ladies  and  childieni 

Compartment  Sleepinfj  Cars    with    all 

the  privacy  of  one's  own  bedroom:  and  . 

scores  of    comforts    and    conveniences 

emphasize  the  supremacy  of  the  Penn- 

syh'ania  Limited  as  the  ideal  train.  i 

H.  R.  DERRINQ,   A.   G.    P.    Agt.,   248   South. 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  will  furnish  full 
lars  upon  application. 
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